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The Santa Maria High School 
By IRVING Е. MORROW* 

LTHOUGH this building, which I believe will quite generally be 
A coneeded as one of Messrs. Allison and Allison's most interest- 

ing school achievements, dates from several years baek, it has 
never yet been given adequate publication. For some time we have 
been :ooking forward to the opportunity to show it. (Which, in pass- 
ing, goes to indieate that architeets are not always as eager to burst 
into print as they are sometimes assumed to be.) But although the 
building be not a journalistic novelty—"news" in the technical sense of 
the word—it is one of those eases where timeliness (or time even) is 
irrelevant. After all, what may art have to do with news? And 
furthermore, it is an ill wind which blows nobody good. For in the 
meantime the planting has been pushing with southern luxuriance, and 
our photographs are assuredly more human and finished than they 
could possibly have been had the photographer tread on the heels of 
the eontractor. 

Glancing over the examples shown in almost any collection of sehool 
work, magazine or book, the layman might be pardoned for concluding 
that the constant essential of any proper schoolhouse is a good major 
axis. Always one meets the central pavilion, veritable “piece de re- 
sistance,” embracing an elaborate main entrance, surmounted (save 
when handled as а colonnaded portico) by some degree of a tower, and 
flanked to right and to left by identieal amounts of factory fenestration. 
If any irregularity in this neat symmetry is rendered imperative by re- 
ealeitrant circumstances, a clever architect can always contrive to hold 
it to the rear. I suppose there are plenty of cases where the monotony 
of plan in our average city suggests, if it does not seem to require such 
a result—when, for example, the building occupies two full blocks, with 
a street ending in the middle of one side of the property. But as often 
as not I believe the scheme is due to a too ready coneurrence in prece- 
dent (whieh is only a more cautious way of saying lack of imagination), 
and it is frequently palpably unsuited to either the site or the require- 
ments, or both. 


*Architect ; member of the firm of Morrow & Morrow, Architects. 
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UNION HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA 
Allison & Allison, Architects 


Jarring the justly admired high school at Santa Monica (which by 
its site, size, proportions, fenestration, handling of planes and sensitive- 
ness in general, is placed outside the class of facile symmetry) I think 
it is unquestionable that Messrs. Allison and Allison have done their 
best work in plans which, like this one, are functional rather than formal 
in conception. Here there is no consideration given to purely archi-: 
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UNION ШОП SCHOOL, SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA 
Allison € Allison, Architects 


tectonic symmetry. The shape of the building grows out of an organ- 
izing of the requirements with a view to the site, always prompted by 
a sensitive feeling for large architectural masses and for a lively variety 
of incidental interest. We thus have a building whose form is free, 
full of picturesqueness, but quite coherent and easily readable. Function 
is well organized and well expressed. The manner in which the main 
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ENTRANCE, ROCKRIDGE SCHOOL, OAKLAND 
MILLER AND WARNECKE, ARCHITECTS 


forms have been kept clear while richly diversified with minor ones is 
admirable. Admirable also are the ingenuity in fenestration, and the 
manipulation of the plan to distribute and contrast large openings and 
simple wall surfaces. 1n this way the factory-like banality which we 
have come almost to expect of schoolhouses has been entirely avoided. 
The building is singularly quiet and reposeful, human in both its charm 
and its simple dignity. There seem to be everywhere both surprises 
and gratification of expectation. 
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SKETCH FOR А HIGH SCHOOL 


Miller und Warnecke, Architects 
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PERSPECTIVE, GARFIELD SCHOOL, OAKLAND 


Miller and Warnecke, Architects 
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PERSPECTIVE, ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


John J. Donovan, Architect 


PERSPECTIVE, LINCOLN SCHOOL, SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
John J. Donovnn, Architect 
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POPLAR AVENUE SCHOOL, SAN MATEO 
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Properties of Cement-Lime Mortars 


An increase in workability and possible reduction in cost are the 
principal reasons why lime might be used to advantage in cement mor- 
tars, according to results secured by the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


When lime plaster is gaged with cement, it still retains considerable 
of its former workability, and has gained in strength, while the time of 
set is reduced. 

In this work the Bureau found that when cement paste and lime 
paste were brought to the same consistency, а much greater percentage 
of water was required by the lime than by the cement. With this 
relation holding, the percentages of mixing water in cement mortars 
and in lime mortars increased with a decrease in the percentage of 
sand. А cement mortar with lime added requires extra mixing water, 
but this extra water increases shrinkage possibilities, therefore lime 
should be limited in cement mortars where it is desired to keep shrink- 
age low. It is possible to keep shrinkage low by the use of a high per- 
centage of sand in any mortar. 

The density of lean cement mortars may be increased by the addi- 
tion of а small percentage of lime. Where the cement mortar is not 
richer than 1:2, the addition of lime may result in inereasing the 
strength. The percentages of lime which may result effectively in these 
respects were found to increase with Ше leanness of the mortar. It is 
probable that the lime does more than act as a void filler in lean cement 
mortars, for it can carbonate and form а binder in the place of the 
missing cement. 


It is not to be expected that these results will be duplicated exactly 
where other brands of materials or differently graded sands are used 
with different manipulation and under different storage conditions. 


* * ж ж 


Deflection of 40-Inch Brick Wall 


The amount of defleetion of å brick wall 40 inches thick under the 
pressure of one finger can be measured by an instrument recently соп- 
structed by С. С. Peters of the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. If one looks into the eyepiece while some one else walks 
across the floor the deflection is apparently so great that one would 
suppose the whole building to be swaying back and forth as though 
made of cardboard. 


The instrument makes use of the interference of light waves, and 
is very simple in construction. А glass plate is fastened to the wall 
of the building. Another plate is mounted close to this first plate in 
the tube of the instrument. Part of the light from a helium tube passes 
through the plate in the instrument and is refleeted back by the plate 
on the wall into Ше eyepiece. The remainder is reflected directly from 
the plate in the instrument. The interference of these two sets of light 
rays causes light and dark bands to appear in the field of the eyepiece. 
When the distance between the two plates is changed the bands move 
across the field. Motion equal to the distance between two dark bands 
represents a deflection of about one one-hundred thousandth of an inch. 
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TWO IMPOSING SKYSCRAPERS TO BE BUILT THIS YEAR IN 
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HUNTER-DULIN BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
SCHULZE AND WEAVER, ARCHITECTS 
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RUSS OFFICE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
GEORGE W. KELHAM, ARCHITECT 
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Wind Pressure on Model of Buildings 


HE average wind pressure оп а tall building when the wind is 
| blowing at 76 miles per hour (100 miles per hour, as shown by a 

Weather Bureau, Robinson type anemometer) is about 22 pounds 
per square foot, according to results obtained by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. The value which is commonly used 
is 30 pounds per square foot. This would correspond to а true wind 
speed of about 88.5 miles per hour (118 miles per hour indicated speed). 
Gusts of this speed have only been observed in a few cities, such as New 
York and St. Paul. 

These results were obtained by measuring the force of the wind on a 
model of a tall building mounted in the large outdoor wind tunnel of the 
Bureau. This tunnel is 10 feet in diameter, and in these experiments 
winds up to 70 miles per hour were produced, values for higher speeds 
being obtained by extrapolation. By means of small openings in the 
face and top of the model which were connected to a pressure gauge, 
the pressures produced by the wind at various parts of the structure 
were measured. These measurements were made at 70 places on the 
face of the model and at 49 places on the top, with the wind coming 
from 13 directions, varying from directly against one face to directly 
against the opposite face. Of course, in this work the wind always 
comes from one direction, and the model is turned on its mounting. 
The pressures obtained were then multiplied by the appropriate areas 
to give the total force on the model under the different conditions. The 
forces tending to overturn and to twist the model were also computed. 

This work was undertaken because of the many inquiries received 
by the Bureau concerning wind pressures on buildings. The same ex- 
perimental methods were employed which have been found so useful in 
the investigation of air forces on airplanes. 

It has always been recognized that in the design of engineering 
structures such as tall buildings, bridges, chimneys, transmission lines, 
radio masts, ейс., it is necessary to make provision for the stresses 
produced by the pressure of high winds. However, the values of the 
forces produced by the wind used by engineers in structural design are 
based on experiments made a great many years ago by methods which 
are now known to be subject to large errors, and on models which do 
not resemble actual structures. Many engineers have felt that these 
old values are too large, and that many structures are made stronger 
than is necessary, and therefore cost more than they should. 

The Bureau has determined the actual pressure corresponding to 
a given wind velocity. There still remains the problem of determining 
what wind velocity to use in designing a structure. Obviously, a higher 
velocity ought to be assumed in designing a building facing the Golden 
Gate in San Francisco than for a building in the downtown section of 
Washington. 


* * 3 ж 


Wage Scales Now Highest іп History 


Reports indicate that there is no immediate likelihood of any gen- 
eral change in the prevailing wage scales in the building industry. Wage 
scales are now the highest in the history of the industry. Å campaign 
for а five-day week in some states seems to have been indefinitely post- 
poned. Practically all building trades workers have been employed 
throughout the early fall months. E 
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FRONT VIEW OF TYPICAL CHINESE TEMPLE 
Crude repuirs after a typhoon have destroyed the original curve of the ridge and caves, 


A Typical Chinese Temple 


By K. W. DOWIE 


N spite of the high value placed upon Chinese architecture by modern 
I historians, Mr. R. Sturgis very truly remarks that we have little but 
the photographs of travelers to tell us of it. There are to be found 
practically no measured drawings and no accounts of the materials used. 
This faet led the writer, while in Formosa some two years ago, to make 
the measurements of a small temple which seemed to him typical. and 
these are now laid out to scale in the belief that they will be of interest 
to all students of architecture. 


Built about forty - five years ago, when the island of Formosa, 
whieh is now a Japanese possession, was still a part of the old 
Chinese empire, this temple is really typical of those of south China, 
where there may now be found thousands differing but slightly in gen- 
eral plan, and indeed those erected centuries ago by this conservative 
people were very similar. The site in this case, however, was unusually 
restricted, forcing the builders to plan for a narrow front, while a steep 
dip down to a river at the rear made impossible the customary deep 
open yard in front. 


lt is not a Confucian temple, but is dedicated to one of those al- 
most numberless divinities of China—Ma-tsaw, goddess of the sea, and 
patron saint of fishermen. Her worship requires no elaborate ritual, 
5 2 ` ura 
EDITOR'S NOTE Drawings used to illustente this nrticle were made from the author's mensure- 
ments of the temple. The difference іп appearance in drawings nnd photos is due to а typhoon which 
hit the temple before photos could be taken. The repaira were rather clumsily handled, Mr. Dowie 
explains, 
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and being individual in nature, no large auditorium is needed. The 
essentials are a building to house the idol, containing tables where the 
worshippér may place his offerings, and some kind of open fireplace in 
which to burn his paper money. Sleeping accommodation for the priest 
is usually provided also. 1 
Perhaps the simplest explanation of the plan will be to describe 
ihe mode of worship. To enter, one passes between two grotesque 
guardian lions of stone and through wooden front doors, the entire 
surface of which is painted with fearful images of the gods, to afford 
still further protection against evil spirits. This finds us in an en- 
trance porch from which we may pass to right or left down the colon- 
nades flanking the impluvium, the floor of which is sunk below the front 
porch level. Just beyond the impluvium, two beautifully carved stone 
dragon columns stand on either side of the altar building, on the first 
table of which we may place our votive offering of a dish of food, light 
a few candles, burn our pungent incense in the places provided, and 
finally repair to the little fireplace to set ablaze our imitation paper 
money, the smoke from which passes with the gods for a sort of celes- 


CHINEJE TEMDLE, 


Vuthenkyaky, Forma 
3 


tial currency in payment of all scores, be they past debts or future 
mortgages. Аза last safeguard the divining blocks on the table are 
thrown on the ground, and if they obligingly turn up the right way, the 
prayer is made and our worship brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
But if they prove stubborn, we must contribute more food and money 
and go through the whole process again and again till the position of 
the blocks indicates that our worship is acceptable. The building has 
masonry walls at sides and rear only. with a wooden partition across 
the front. The impluvium is practically the sole source of light. 

The walls are of sandstone for a few feet above grade, laid in rows 
of headers and stretchers alternately. Above this they are of brick, 
plastered inside and out, and with brick quoins. The side elevation 
shows the usual Chinese moulding under the gables, not unlike one 
sometimes used over window heads by Gothic builders, and marking 
the division of the red wall above from the white or cream-grey beneath. 

As for windows, in the usual sense of the word there are none, for 
the narrow slits in the rear wall are more in the nature of vents, though 
these are all that most Chinese homes in Formosa ean boast. Interest- 
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ing enough from the exterior, they produce on the inside a "dim re- 
ligious light” undoubtedly sought for and quite effectively mysterious 
in the temple, but very inadequate when it comes to the needs of а 
dwelling. The glazed green of the pierced tiles which are also used 
here and there as vents, affords interesting and decorative spots of color 
in the walls. Arched openings are used at the side entrances, with 
stone voussoirs and brick jambs. The double doors here are not 
paneled, but are built up two inches thick. In lieu of hinges they have 
the well-known primitive construction of hardwood pins top and bottom 
fitting into recessed stones. The front doors are of the same type, 
but with awkward wood thresholds twelve to fifteen inches high. 

Roofs are always a prominent feature of Chinese buildings. Here 
they are of tile, with very slightly curved pans one-quarter inch thick 
laid two and one-half to three inches to the weather, and with round 
green glazed cover tiles, while at the eaves of the front portico and 
around the impluvium we have a pretty, leaf-shaped terminal tile in 
between the covers. At the sides and rear of the building, these ter- 
minals are omitted. The ridges are deep, richly ornamented, and beau- 
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tifully curved, while near the ends are sometimes placed fantastic 
dragons or birds. "They are built up of cement, the spike-like termina- 
tions being re-inforced with metal rods. 


As will be seen on referring to the section, the roofs are of open 
timber construction, with large unsquared beams running horizontally, 
supported by brackets on the columns. The principle of the truss, with 
triangular divisions, seems never to have occurred to Chinese builders, 
with the result that a roof with an extravagant use of timber is re- 
quired. Tiles are put directly on a sheathing of open 1x4 inch strips 
laid flat on 7-inch centers, running with the slope of the roof and resting 
on the beams. The eaves at the front are always given a sagging curve, 
a refinement which is omitted at the rear. Аз one enters å Chinese 
village, the high curved roof makes the temple stand out as clearly 
against the sky as does the spired church of the West, and an unbiased 
observer must admit that the Chinese is as a rule much more beautiful. 


The columns are all of stone, either square, circular, or octagonal, 
and the dragons twined about the two which go so far to enhance the 
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DETAILS OF ENTRANCE PORTICO 
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JUNCTION OF COLONNADE WITH ALTAR BUILDING, 
SHOWING ONE OF THE STONE DRAGON COLUMNS 


JANUARY, 1926 


SIDE COLONNADE FROM IMPLUVIUM. SHOWING THE 
CHAIR IN. WITCH THE GOD SITS IN FROCESSIONS 
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CLOSE UP OF THE ALTAR AND 
TABLES FOR VOTIVE OFFERINGS 
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beauty of the altar building are carved out of one piece with the columns 
themselves. It is a little surprising to find the dragon on one side of 
the altar hanging uncomfortably head downward, while the other as- 
sumes what seems like å more normal position for any really high- 
minded dragon. The explanation is to be found in Chinese legend, 
where one is represented as dropping from heaven, and the other as 
springing up out of the earth. 

Entire absence of column capitals is a feature of Chinese architec- 
ture. Possibly the fact that bamboo is the main building material has 
led to the wide use of a plain round shaft without a eapital, in stone. 
To the ends of these stone shafts are fitted wooden ones of the same 
section, running to the roof and mortised to receive wooden brackets 
and beams. As shown in the detail, the bases project considerably from 
the shaft, and in the case of octagonal columns have sculptured panels 
in low relief. The round or octagonal columns are devoid of either 
taper or entasis, but the square ones have their corners chamfered off 
for slightly more than the upper third, thus producing, on the diagonal 
view, a kind of entasis. 

The exterior walls are very plain, except for glazed tile vents and 
a slightly projecting mould already referred to on the sides, together 
with a girdle-like strip of plaster in the gables, white against a red 
background. 

The interior side walls of the front portico have seulptured panels 
of red plaster in low relief, depicting scenes from Chinese mythology. 
These walls are crowned with a sculptured band in plaster with a few 
mouldings above it, supporting a plinth upon which sits a small terra- 
cotta lion, just under the eaves. The main guardian lions, with con- 
ventional, silly, pussy-cat expressions, are of stone, and placed on either 
side of the main entrance. 

The wood partition in front has some grilles with splendid tracery, 
all of different patterns. Plain stone column shafts are often carved 
with quotations from the Chinese classics, the letters sunk about half 
an inch. 

The brackets are sometimes richly carved, as are the soffits of 
some beams, while the wooden pendants, no two of which are carved 
alike, are a fine feature of the open timber roof. Often this whole roof 
will be painted in glaring reds, blues, and gold, producing an effect a bit 
too startling to the Western eye. 

The most richly ornamented parts are undoubtedly the roof ridges, 
moulded in deep relief, with miniature houses, temples, pagodas, ete., 
not to mention dragons galore. The faces of these ridges are covered 
with broken bits of glazed tile, yellow, blue, and green, and even with 
fragments of looking glass and broken bottles, giving a sparkle and 
richness of color that, to say the least, shows litile restraint. When 
new, this ornamenting is rather horrible, but the kindly hand of Time 
does much to soften the effect. Indeed, in the present temple, with its 
respectable age of forty-five years, it is charming. 

Someone has compared the China of today to Europe in the Middle 
Ages. Certainly the guilds for many trades and crafts show points of 
resemblanee to those of mediaeval times in the West, and have done 
much to hand down ancient traditions comparatively intact. Stone 
carvers, for instance, are the sons and grandsons of stone carvers, and 
there are men today who will sit down for a year or so and turn out a 
pair of dragon columns without once looking at a drawing, yet in their 
detail showing little repetition, but expressing by slight differences 
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their own individuality and imagination, just as was done in Gothic 
days. In the building we are considering, this desire for individual 
expression is shown everywhere by а lack of perfect symmetry. No 
two brackets or pendants are exactly alike, in very refreshing contrast 
to the modern Western use of machine-made ornament. 

Å glance over the drawings shows the use of а remarkable number 
of building materials. For the floors, columns, sculptured lions and the 
lower part of the two front corners of the walls we have limestone. 
The foundations and walls just above grade are made of sandstone: 
above this they are of rough brick plastered in two colors, while the 
quoins are of face-brick. Turning to the inner face of the flank walls 
of the front portico, we find them covered with unglazed red tiles care- 
fully bonded, about 12x6x2 inches. Mouldings and ridges are built up 
of å hard plaster that seems almost as strong as if made with Portland 
cement, with iron used to reinforce the ridges at their ends. Green 
glazed tiles are used as vents and as cover tiles, while the pans are 
unglazed. Doors are of wood, as are the partition wall in front and the 
screen that divides the altar building from the impluvium. The roof, 
as already described, is of open timber construction. 

Although the building materials show such a wide diversity, all 
of them (with the exception of the glazed tiles which no doubt came 
across from China in junks), are to be found near the site. And some- 
how in spite of this variety of material, the building is free from the 
least suggestion of being over-done, and is restrained rather than ex- 
travagant; it gives the impression of being a united whole, a simple 
expression of the needs that brought it into being. 

While it would be rash to use this example as a basis from which 
to draw too many conclusions about the architecture of ancient China, 
still it is of value, for we must remember that China's isolation from 
the rest of the world for so many centuries, together with the well- 
known devotion of her people to established traditions, has kept her 
architecture, along with other institutions, from showing any great 
change. The words of the old Scotch theologian, “An improvement is 
an innovation, an innovation is heresy, and heresy is damnable!” fit- 
tingly express the Chinese spirit. Certainly a closer study of Chinese 
buildings fills the student with respect, and makes him inclined to agree 
with Ralph Adams Cram when he says: “Chinese architecture at the 
time of its advent in Japan (about 580 A. D.) was almost perfectly 
developed. In simplicity and directness of construction, in subtlety and 
rythm of line, in dignity of massing, in perfection of proportion, and 
in gravity and solemnity of composition, it shows all the evidences of 
a supreme civilization." "e 


Hundred-Story Buildings 

The American city of 2000 A. D. will have buildings 100 or more 
stories in height with landing stages for aircraft, and the streets will 
be of two or three levels to relieve traffic congestion. This is the соп- 
ception of the future metropolitan municipality as sketehed by artists 
and architects who exhibited their pictorial prophecies at the American 
Institute of Steel Construetion which held a convention at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. V., recently. 

* * * * 

In a forthcoming number The Architect and Engineer will publish 
Messrs. Allison and Allison's recently completed Wilshire Boulevard 
Congregational Church, in Los Angeles, a work of great beauty and 
interest. 
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MANDARIN CAFE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Influence of Chinese Art on Modern Interior 


Decoration 
By K. HOPE HAMILTON 
« AST is East and West is West and never twain will meet.” —But 
E never is å long time, and the propheey that referred to infinitude 
of time might definitely be proven false or true. 
The brisk demands for Chinese ürehitectural interiors and art 
treasure are made with more comprehensive understanding, å result 
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of a closer contact with the Chinese. Chinese art has influenced and 
surpassed all other nations. The French who are famous for their 
exquisite handling of color combinations have learned much from 
Chinese textiles and porcelains. Chippendale’s designs of furniture are 
more closely assoeiated with Chinese art than any other cabinet maker. 

The Chinese express simplicity in designing of their furniture; 
noteworthy is the absence in their design of animal legs and feet, 
originated by the Egyptians and copied by the Assyrians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, French, and English of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Chinese design can only be appreciated by familiarity with motif, 
unit or element, which is employed with grace, symmetry and charm. 
Their motifs are derived from nature, flowers, trees, birds and beast. 
Mythological zoology or religious emblems from the Buddhist, Taoist 
and Confucian, and other scholarly and philosophical sources. 


The oflicial introduction of Buddhism was in the year of 67 B. C. 
and subsequent influence of Buddhist ideals on Chinese art has been 
all pervading. Hindu monks expelled from their native country brought 
their sacred images and pictures with them and introduced their tradi- 
tional canons of art, which have been handed down to the present day 
with little change. Thus stimulated by varied influences, Chinese Art 
flourished. 

Of the sixty-five designs that are found on the Buddha’s feet, eight 
of them are known as emblems of good fortune, and have been used 
by the Chinese for centuries in their composition of art. The lotus 
flower represented purity rising out of impurity, a covered jar or vase 
was used for religious purposes, conch shell was carried by marines to 
safeguard their journey, two fish were emblems of domestic happiness, 
an umbrella signified oflicial authority in the East, soverign rank was 
represented by a canopy which rulers and viceroys carried on state 
oeeasions, a bell was used to attract the attention of the gods, the end- 
less knot was copied from the intestines as an emblem of longevity, a 
bat was the emblem of happiness and love was indicated by the design 
of a butterfly. 

One of the favored designs used by the Chinese is called “The 
Hundred Antiques,” illustrating objects in which a cultured person de- 
lights, bronze jade ornaments, vases, and beautiful screens; this design 
is said to cover an indefinite number of objects similar to the design 
of “A Thouand and One Things.” 

The dragon is probably one of the best known of Chinese design. 
When used out of his natural proclavity he appears to be å bit frivolous 
in the many duties that have been assigned him in guarding household 
furniture, linen and wearing apparel, and is one of the busiest animals 
on earth. When not between heaven and earth, he is in reality the 
symbol of profound conception of nature. 

The Chinese believe the dragon was the guardian of heaven and 
kept the sky from caving in; when on earth he was a tracer from the 
souree of rivers, and to guarded hidden treasures. 

The spiritual dragon controlled the wind, rain and clouds; since 
the reign of Kao Tsou of the Han dynasty 206 D. C. the five claw dragon 
has been the emblem of the emperor. Emblems of princes of lower 
rank were indicated by a dragon designed with four claws. 

Architectural design was not neglected, as is recorded in Shih Chi, 
in the biography of Chin Shih Huang (221-210 В. C.) China, in fact, 
in every epoch of its history and all of its edilices, civil or religious, 
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CHINESE INFLUENCE SHOWN IN THIS ROOM, HOUSE OF MRS. EDWARDS, SAN FRANCISCO 
Willis Polk, Architect. Decorations by K. Hope Hamilton 


public or private, has kept to а single architectural model, which was 
not effected by Buddhism and Mohammedanism. It was а cardinal 
rule in Chinese geomancy that every important building face the South, 
with the result that this uniformity produced а general impression of 
monotony. 

The roof is the principal feature of а building and is so designed 
to produce an effect of grandeur or simplicity of strength or grace, and 
is covered with a glazed tile of brilliant colors, yellow, green and blue. 

These colors were never chosen at random, but after strict sump- 
tuary laws, so that they denote the rank of the owner of a house or 
indicate the imperial foundation of a temple. 

The great weight of a roof necessitates the multiple employment 
of wooden column, generally cylindrical. 

The exterior and interior of the roof was the most important archi- 
tectural feature. Beams are gorgeously inlaid with color and the ceil- 
ing geometrically divided with sunken panels upon which appropriate 
designs were applied. This decoration was one of the earliest develop- 
ments of pictorial art. 

Many treasures of Chinese priceless art are obtainable that have 
stood faithful sentinel for centuries and have watched humanity, as 
tiny atoms, ever toiling to interrupt and understand the designs em- 
ployed, which await to echo messages from their Chinese creators. 
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Structural Steel for Houses* 


By HENRY R. BRIGHAM 


Chairman, Housing Committee, National Associalion of Real Estate Boards, 
Boston, Mass. 


TEEL is not playing the part that it could or should in the con- 

S struction of residences, apartment houses, garages and farm build- 
ings. As this country grows the decrease in timber reserves will 

make it increasingly more difficult and expensive to use lumber in such 
construction to the extent that it is now used, and the increasing con- 
gestion of our cities demands construction offering greater resistance 
to fire. 

Residential construction offers a large and almost untouched field 
for expansion of the steel industry, and the industry has much to offer 
in the way of greater permanence, strength, and reduced fire hazard. 
The customs of centuries, however, are not overcome without effort, 
and costs are an important vital factor in residential construction. 

It is up to the steel industry to assume the initiative in develop- 
ing such greater use of their product and to arrange for the fabrieation 
of steel for such purposes in designs that can be more easily and quickly 
handled and erected than wooden beams and girders and at less eost, 
and to arrange for its distribution in smaller unit shipments. 

The question is whether the prospect of increased business is bright 
enough to be worthy of the effort at the present time. 

There is no use discussing large apartment houses, for the value 
of the use of struetural steel in large buildings has been adequately 
proved and is being adopted. The problem is whether there is not an 
opportunity for a greater use of steel in small apartment houses, resi- 
dences, farm buildings and small garages. 

Of the total value of building construetion in the United States last 
year about 44% was residential. It is safe to say that steel was а 
negligible factor in the greater part of that residential construetion 
whereas it doubtless could have been substituted to advantage for 
lumber in the framework and for floor joists. Making a conservative 
estimate there was probably 200 millions of dollars spent for lumber 
that might have been spent for steel. 

If, while business is good and opportunities are large, the structural 
steel business can be developed so that steel will be demanded in place 
of lumber in residential and farm construction, then when construetion 
declines the steel industries will have ereated an additional market for 
their produets, which it will be much more difficult to create if they 
wait until such decline in construction. 

Furthermore, they will perform an inestimable service to the 
country in reducing the fire loss. Steel frames and floor joists alone 
will not help much in preventing fires, but if costs can be made low 
enough, steel can be combined with conerete, gypsum, asbestos or other 
mineral compositions, making fireproof buildings and at the same time 
protecting the steel from corrosion. 

Another factor in favor of structural steel as eompared to lumber 
is that it is something that is scientifically made and it is possible for 
the manufacturers to establish and to maintain the right standards of 
quality in manufacture and largely to control its use in building con- 
struetion. When lumber is ordered for a house it is usually cut to fit 

EDITORS NOTE Architects for the Commercen) Construction Company and engineer for Me- 
Chintie-Marshall Company of California are drafting plans for a steel (rame residence for Mr, Eugene 


Webb, Jr, president uf the construction company, to be erected at Monte Mar Vista. This project, 
accord ny to Mr. Webb, is to be made the basis for a study of cost of houses of this type of cunstruetiin. 
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on the job which means waste and which also gives the builder an 
opportunity to fail or neglect to use as much as he should. There are 
also many grades of lumber, and standards of quality for certain uses 
can not be as scientifically and accurately maintained. The lumber may 
all be suitable for some purposes, those uses varying with quality, but 
the lumbermen cannot control the use after sale, while the structural 
steel manufacturers, through such organizations as the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, can determine quality and maintain stand- 
ards and sell only certain quality for certain uses. By maintaining 
quality and standards you can see that building codes are drafted to 
require minimum quantities of material whereas if qualities should 
vary the building authorities would doubtless feel obliged to guard 
against use of inferior qualities by requiring more quantities than 
would be necessary if only first class quality should be used. Thus 
again, advantage would be gained over lumber where specifications 
must be based on the average good quality rather than the best. The 
steel men also can go further and see in furnishing structural steel for 
building purposes that the building is being properly built so far as the 
steel is concerned. It is unlikely that where steel is cut perfectly to 
measure according to approved plans there will be any change on the 
job although, of course, there is always the chance of poor workman- 
ship due to ignorance or carelessness in contradistinction to inten- 
tionally poor work and false economies. 

On the other hand wood has many superior qualities which steel 
may never surpass, such as beauty, ease of working, and longevity. It 
is very doubtful if steel can ever replace wood for interior finish, or 
furniture, except where economy or fire protection may be the ruling 
consideration. Wood under certain conditions will rot quickly but in 
buildings it has lasted centuries with little or no use of preservatives, 
while steel must be protected in all cases to prevent corrosion. 

The combination of steel with other metals to overcome the evils 
of rust has been suggested but most steel today must be protected by 
paint, oil, concrete, or some complete air and water tight covering to 
keep it in good condition. Harvard University has recently appropri- 
ated a small sum for the study of rust and it is suggested that more 
scientific study of the subject by the steel manufacturers might be 
highly profitable, though it is probable that they are making such a 
study. 

The ease of working in wood is a strong factor in its favor, par- 
ticularly in the case of alterations but it is believed that if steel should 
become more universally used in house building construction, ways to 
make alterations with reasonable ease would also be found. 

There was an account published some time ago of а steel barn with 
outer walls of copper alloy and it was claimed that it was as cheap as 
frame and much stronger, but it was stated that the inside would have 
to be painted every five years. It is hard to imagine any farmer willing 
and able to clean out a barn even once in five years for a painting job, 
and it is well known that our wooden barns have lasted generations 
without any paint inside. Therefore, until corrosion has been better 
conquered, wood will be preferred to steel for many uses where steel 
might be preferable except for that objection. 

The other objection to the greater use of structural steel in resi- 
dences, garages and farm buildings is the cost, but it is suggested that 
that is not a logical objection but one based on wrong premises and one 
that could be wiped out by a campaign of education and practical dem- 
onstrations. 
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Even if a steel joist of а certain length costs more delivered than 
а wooden joist of the same length suitable for the same use, it does not 
necessarily mean that the final cost of erection of the building is going 
to be more. The greater strength and rigidity that can be obtained in 
the steel joist makes it possible to reduce the number of joists and to 
lessen the necessary number of supports. This may result not only in 
the use of fewer feet of joists but of simplifying the entire structure 
so that а considerable excess of cost per running foot of steel over 
lumber might not result in any greater final cost for the material for 
a building. Then, further, it is very possible, if the structural steel 
is cut to measure and delivered ready simply to be bolted in place, that 
with proper appliances for its erection time can be saved as it is saved 
in the erection of skyserapers, and labor costs can be reduced. When 
lumber is delivered on a job it is generally not eut to measure but has to 
be cut on the job which means additional labor costs. 


If, then, in the end a saving can be shown, both in material and 
labor costs by use of struetural steel instead of lumber, that saving will 
appreciably help to make it possible for the builder to use the necessary 
materials, such as concrete, to protect the steel and to make a fireproof 
and strong building as cheap if not cheaper than a building with a 
wooden frame which is not fireproof and which may be of shoddy con- 
struction, without the innocent purchaser being able to detect the 
difference. 


That this is not an idle dream has been proved by one builder who 
is profitably building small houses to sell, using steel frames and metal 
lath and finishing the exterior with stucco or brick. In itemizing the cost 
of a stucco-exterior steel-frame bungalow, size 24x34, with five rooms 
and bath, he says: "The eost for the metal, lumber and metal lath for 
the building complete is $522.72 which will figure about $75 less than the 
wood joists, rafters, studs and lath for exterior and interior walls. The 
reason for this is that the steel in the frame is spaced on two-foot 
centers, whereas the studs in the wood house are spaced on 16-inch 
centers, thus creating a saving in steel. The erection cost runs less as 
laborers are hired at а cost of 60 cents and hour instead of carpenters 
at $1 an hour. The lath is installed by men at 70 cents per hour against 
$1.25 per hour for wood lath." He uses 4-inch steel channels for all his 
frame work and 6-inch floor joists and they are delivered to the building 
site cut to length. He punches the necessary holes, claiming that he can 
do so cheaper than he can get them cut by the manufacturer. He says: 
“When it becomes known by the steel concerns of this country that the 
steel frame fireproof house can be built at no greater cost than wood 
they will also find that producing steel for house construction will 
greatly increase their tonnage.” 

That man doing an individual independent business probably does 
not have the labor troubles that would arise if such construction should 
be generally undertaken throughout the country, but if the steel manu- 
facturers should so develop their business and create a large demand 
for structural steel for residences and farm buildings it is expected 
that they could so reduce the costs as to offset any increased costs of 
labor. 


Speaking of labor costs it is well known that the seasonal nature 
of the construction industries is a large factor in the high wages paid, 
and since steel construction is not so readily affected by weather con- 
ditions it might be possible to spread construction more evenly through 
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the year employing labor more regularly and thus justifying a lower 
daily wage even if giving a higher annual wage. 

So far reference has been made only to the greater use of steel in 
the framework. The metal lath business is growing fast and needs no 
comment except that if you have steel floor joists you could use metal 
lath and concrete in making fireproof floors, but it is possible to extend 
the use of steel even further by using sheet steel for walls as has been 
done in England. There some of the frames are made of wood and the 
walls of steel, but the frame being encased, the buildings are practically 
fireproof. There is still some doubt as to whether those buildings are 
a success, because of that enemy of steel —rust—and because of prob- 
lems of insulation. In endeavoring to make the so-called steel houses 
at minimum cost the appearance inside and out does not seem to have 
met with favor, wood being more pleasing as has been pointed out. 
After the steel manufacturers in this country succeed in satisfactorily 
replacing wood in the framework of small building construction it might 
be possible to extend their activities to the greater use of steel in the 
walls when the problems of corrosion have been better solved. 


Meanwhile the substitution of structural steel for lumber in frame- 
work of residences, apartments, garages, and farm buildings in com- 
bination with fireproof materials to decrease fire losses, to preserve our 
forests and timber supply, as protection against earthquakes and tor- 
nadoes, to keep out rats and vermin, and in the interests of better build- 
ing is a large enough prospect to be worthy of attention on the part of 
those engaged in the manufacture of structural steel. 
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Suggestions for Making а Built-In Garage 
Fire-Resistive 
HE growing tendency to build garages as an attachment to а 
| dwelling has presented a new problem for fire underwriters, who 
take the attitude that if a built-in garage is not properly con- 
structed it 15 а menace to life and property. Investigations have shown 
that a fire starting in å small garage is not likely to be more severe than 
would be withstood by the construction classed by authorities as afford- 
ing one-hour fire resistance. 


With an incombustible floor, and the garage separated from the 
rest of the building by an unpierced wall and a ceiling that meets the 
one-hour fire test, the fire hazard of a built-in garage is not unreason- 
able. Such a garage must have fire resistive outer walls, windows and 
doors to prevent the flames breaking through and spreading through 
house windows or catching woodwork above the garage. A single 
swinging and self-closing door leading from the garage into the house 
is permitted under stringent safeguards. 

The six rules adopted by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
are given below, and deal with every section of a built-in garage. 

Rule 1.—Garage floors shall be of concrete or equally fire resistive and im- 
pervious material. 

For convenience in cleaning, and to prevent dangerous aceumu- 
lations of water, oil or grease, all parts of the floor should drain na- 
turally. 

Rule 2.—Walls and partitions shall be built to meet the requirements of the 
standard one-hour fire test. 
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Many materials are acceptable under this rule, such as brick, hollow 
tile, concrete block, or gypsum block four inches thick or reinforced 
concrete three inches thick. As a minimum requirement, walls may 
also be constructed of wooden studs spaced 16 inches center to center, 
with metal lath attached outside and inside. The outer lath is to be 
plastered and back-plastered with Portland cement stucco, and the in- 
ner lath plastered with three-quarters-inch Portland cement or gypsum 
plaster. For interior partitions separating the garage from the rest 
of the dwelling, three-quarters-inch Portland cement or gypsum plaster 
on metal lath, on both sides of studs spaced 16 inches apart, is satis- 
factory. 

Rule 3.—The combined floor and ceiling construction directly above the garage 
shall be unpierced, and shall have a fire resistance of one hour. The same rule 
applies to the roof when the garage is attached to the side of the dwelling. 

Ceilings or roofs of reinforced concrete, or some other type of in- 
combustible construction that meets the fire test, are best and most 
reliable. In case of true built-in garages, a good, inexpensive overhead 
construction is as follows: 

Ordinary 2-inch or thicker floor joists may be used, spaced not 
more than 16 inches center to center, and properly bridged. The ceiling 
should be of heavy metal lath, weighing not less than 3 pounds per 
square yard, and Portland cement or gypsum plaster not less than three- 
quarters inch thick. The metal lath is to be attached to the joists by 
six-penny nails driven nearly home and the heads turned over against 
the lath, and is to be bent down six inches along the walls on all sides 
and securely attached to them. The flooring above the ceiling is to 
be double, of seven-eighths inch rough and finished floor boards, with 
a layer of asbestos or other high grade floor felt between. 


Where the garage is attached to the side of a dwelling, an equiv- 
alent construction for the roof can easily be devised. 

Rule 4.—When a garage is located beneath a dwelling, all outside doors and 
windows with their frames and sash shall be of standard fireproof construction, 
and glazed with wired glass. 

Only products approved by competent authorities should be used. 
Å large variety of fire doors and windows have been tested and ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, and are a standard com- 
modity in the building material market. It is important that such 
devices should be installed in metal frames, and that the same hard- 
ware be used as that with which they were equipped when tested. If 
not, they may fail during a fire. Fire doors are made in both swinging 
and sliding types, and many of the former are as artistie as wooden 
doors. Wired glass glazing is required in all outside windows and doors 
to prevent flames from a fire in the garage from breaking through and 
endangering the structure or windows above. 

Rule 5.- Openings from a dwelling into a garage shall be restricted to а single 
doorway. This opening shall be protected by a standard swinging, self-closing fire 
door, with approved fire resistive frame and hardware. Хо glass shall be permitted 
in such a door. 

Å self-closing fire door is one that normally swings shut by a 
mechanical device. Å swinging door is required because it fits closely 
into its frame, and thereby prevents passage of heat or smoke when 
attacked by fire. Wired glass is not allowed in this door because it 
is liable to soften and sag from its fastenings at a temperature of about 
1600 degrees Fahrenheit, which is a heat easily produced by burning 
gasoline or oil. But, as stated above, it is better to have no opening 
in any of the partitions. 
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Rule 6.—When а doorway connects directly with a cellar or basement on the 
same or lower level in which there is any heating device or gas fixture, the door 
sill shall be raised at least one foot above the garage floor level or the doorway 
Ш lead into а vestibule which connects with the сеПаг ог basement by а second 
door. 

This is to prevent fumes from gasoline which may leak or be spilled 
upon the floor when reaching а furnace fire or gas light that might be 
located in any lower portion of the building. It is well known that 
gasoline vapors are heavier than air, and will accumulate on a floor 
like water, and flow to any lower level, and if they come in contact with 
fire of any kind—even a spark—will ignite and flash back to the start- 
ing point, and cause an explosion. Hence the high door sill. 


* * Ж ж 


Cleaning а Stone Building With Steam 


HE use of steam from а boiler blown directly against the stone 

| through a simple nozzle has been found by the Bureau of Stand- 

ards, Department of Commerce, to be a very effective way to 
remove dirt from the walls of a stone building. 


To meet the changing demands of present day commercial con- 
ditions many old buildings are being altered or remodeled. In order to 
eliminate the undesirable contrast always present in such cases between 
the old dirty surfaces and the new stone put in the walls some kind 
of cleaning of the old portions is generally carried out. Because of the 
detrimental effects of acid cleaning or sandblasting, scrubbing with 
soap powders and hand brushes is eustomarily employed. This method 
is effective but slow and laborious, and in an effort to devise a faster 
and more efficient means of cleaning limestone, experiments with the 
use of live steam were conducted under the co-operative research pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Standards and the Indiana Limestone Quarry- 
men's Association, Bedford, Indiana. 


An interesting demonstration of this experimental work was the 
steam cleaning of a remodeled bank building in Baltimore, Md., where 
the scheme was given a practical trial under commercial conditions. 
The use of steam at 80 pounds per square inch pressure, the pressure 
ordinarily used in small portable boilers blown directly against the stone 
through simple nozzles made of galvanized pipe fitted to the end of one- 
half-inch steam hose lines was found to be very effective in removing 
the twenty-year accumulation of dirt on this Indiana limestone build- 
ing. Although the structure was heavily carved and moulded the work 
was done rapidly with inexperienced labor, the engineer firing the boiler 
being the only skilled worker on the job. The cost of the job was 
somewhat higher than a bid received for acid cleaning which was due 
in part to its experimental character, this being the first complete 
building ever cleaned with steam. The final color of the stone was not 
so bright as that of new stone work but was considered entirely satis- 
factory since it combined cleanliness with the appearance of age which 
is usually thought desirable in stone buildings. The successful use of 
steam in this practical test leads to the conclusion that for the removal 


of dirt from old limestone buildings, the steam cleaning process would,, 


in most cases, be an economical and effective method to employ with 
the added advantage that it does not damage the stone. 
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The Ventilating and Cooling of Motion Picture 
Theatres 


By D. D. KIMBALL 
Consulting Engineer, New York, in Architectural Forum 


T IS to be noted that the title chosen for this paper does not speci- 
ЕС include heating. In the case of the auditorium ог theatre, 

proper, the heating problem exists only in its simplest form, and is 
usually solved by placing а number of radiators adjacent to entrance 
and exit docrs, such radiators being placed in recesses covered with 
grilles in number suflicient to offset the cooling effect of the walls and 
doors. The amount of radiation thus determined will usually be found 
to be sutlicient to keep the theatre warmed to about 50 degrees in winter. 


There are two points in theatre buildings at which ample heating 
is most essential. The first of these is at the main entrance lobby and 
foyer, at which the maximum amount of heat possible must be provided 
to prevent cold air blowing into the theatre through the constant open- 
ing of doors, which, unless the lobby is thoroughly warmed, will cause 
most objectionable drafts at the rear of the orchestra. Whenever pos- 
sible the heating of the main entrance lobby should be accomplished by 
means of a separate fan system, supplying a volume of air equal to a 
change of the cubic contents of the entrance lobby and foyer once every 
one or two minutes. The most ellicient method of introducing this 
heated air into the lobby is through grilles placed at each side of each 
entrance door. If, as is usual, there are two sets of doors into the lobby, 
both sets of doors should be thus equipped. In this way the cold enter- 
ing air is immediately warmed to a sufficient temeperature to keep the 
lobby warmed. A second row of grilles at the second row of doors will 
provide any additional heat necessary, so that by the time the air enter- 
ing through the doors reaches the theatre, it will be thoroughly warmed, 
and thus no objectionable drafts will be experienced by anyone in the 
theatre. The heating coils to warm this air should be capable of rais- 
ing the temperature of the air entering the lobby through the door 
grilles to at least 120 deg. In some cases the grilles at the sides of the 
second, or interior, row of doors are utilized to draw air to the inlet of 
the fan. by which means recirculation is accomplished, and fewer heat- 
ing coils at the fan are required. Direct radiation should be provided in 
the lobby in any event, however, to keep the space warm at times other 
than during the performances without the necessity of running the fan. 
Another method of warming lobbies is to provide direct radiation in 
recesses in the lobby and to pass air from the theatre fresh air supply 
system over these radiators into the lobby. Use of either of these 
methods presupposes some air pressure in the lobby to counteract the 
outside air pressure blowing in at the doors, but the method first sug- 
gested accomplishes this purpose to а greater degree in that the air 
pressure at which the air is blown into the theatre proper under usual 
conditions. "Thus are treated the conditions at doors. 


The second point at which direct radiation is of greatest import- 
ance is on the stage. Rarely will the amount of radiation here required 
be for less than 1,000 sq. ft., and frequently it will be for as much as 
2,000 sq. ft. 1f the stage is not thoroughly warmed, the front portion 
of the orchestra will always be cold, and this frequently occurs because 
of lack of suflicient radiation on the stage. In all cases the radiation 
shonld be thoroughly distributed, and an ample portion thereof should 
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be placed near doors or entrances from outside to the stage. Where the 
the stage walls are high, it is desirable that the radiation should be 
divided and placed at two or three levels on the exposed walls—one-third 
about 6 ft. above the stage floor, one-third about 24 ft. above the floor, 
and the remaining one-third from 40 to 50 ft. above the floor. Additional 
radiation should be provided in the form of a pipe coil in the skylight 
over the stage for efficient heating. 

If the front of the stage over the proscenium opening extends well 
above the roof over the theatre ргорег, а coil should be placed on this 
wall directly over the proscenium opening in the manner indicated in 
one of the illustrations herewith. Dressing rooms, retiring rooms and 
other auxiliary rooms will require direct radiation sufficient to heat 
these rooms 70 degrees. 

The heating boilers may be of any suitable type, but they should 
be selected of very ample capacity, because of the intermittent opera- 
tion of the heating system and the very large demand made upon the 
boilers by the ventilating system. For larger theatres the fire box type 
of boilers is especially adaptable, but for small theatres cast iron зес- 
tional boilers may sometimes be used. The boiler, or boilers, should not 
be placed under the theatre proper, the stage, dressing rooms, or lobbies, 
exits, etc. 
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The heating installation may consist of a gravity two-pipe system 
but the vacuum return line system is preferable because it is quicker in 
operation, more efficient and more economical in fuel consumption. 

The piping system should be so divided that the different depart- 
ments of the building may be served independently. The division of 
heating mains should be substantially in some such manner as this: 

One set of mains for the theatre proper. 
One set of mains for the lobbies. 
One set of mains for the stage. 
One set of mains for the dressing rooms. 
One set of mains for the store and offices. 
(If such are included.) 
One set of mains for hot water storage tank. 
One set of mains for house and sprinkler tanks of all kinds. 

Each set of mains should be valved at, and be run down, the main 
boiler header. Mains for the stage and dressing rooms are sometimes 
combined in one system, and sometimes the mains for stores and lobbies 
are similarly combined to some advantage. 

The vacuum return line heating installation simplifies this division 
of mains in that the return main can be a common return for the 
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separate piping systems already described. The vacuum return pumps 
of a vacuum return line system should be automatically controlled in 
their operation, and should be installed in duplicate so as to insure 
continuity of operation of the entire heating system. 


Because of the extensive nature of the piping system, all heating 
mains should be covered with а high grade of insulating material. The 
boiler and smoke pipes should be covered with similar material over а 
l-in. air space to give necessary protection. 


It has already been said that warming the theatre proper (that is, 
the auditorium) does not involve a heating problem. The fact of the 
matter is that this is really a de-heating problem; that is, the problem 
is that of taking off the heat and moisture (and odors) from the occu- 
pants of the seats. This can be properly accomplished only by an 
adequate and complete ventilating system. Such a system is a complete 
system only when it includes a fresh air supply system and an exhaust 
system, both of these being mechanical. The distribution of the fresh 
air inlets and the exhaust outlets must be such as to insure the flushing 
of every portion of the theatre. 

The quantity of air supplied and removed by the ventilating system 
bears a direct relation to the number of persons whom the theatre may 
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accommodate. No thoroughly defined and generally accepted volumetric 
standard of air supply for theatres exists. With 10 cu. ft. of air per 
minute per occupant supplied, the temperature of the air in passing 
through the theatre will be raised from 11 to 14 deg., which means that 
in order to keep the temperature of the theatre at 70 deg. or less the air 
must be introduced into the theatre at a temperature as low as from 55 
to 60 deg. Especially when the air is introduced into the theatre 
through the floor, this low temperature of the entering air will cause 
objectionable chilling of the occupants of the seats, with consequent 
complaints of drafts. Hence a supply of air limited to 10 EU gb. (UP 8808 
per person per minute is found to be too small to give satisfactory venti- 
lation. Fifteen cu. ft. of air per person per minute is the least that may 
be safely used, and twenty cu. ft. provides only a good and generally 
satisfactory result in ventilation. Twenty-five cu. ft. is the desirable 
standard, and in some cases thirty cu. ft. of air per occupant per minute. 

The attempt to make a single supply fan, or a single exhaust fan, 
or both, serve the entire building is wrong in principle and in practice. 
The fans which serve the theatre proper should not be used to serve 
any other portion of the building. Separate fans should be provided 
for the toilets and retiring rooms, for the lobby, for the picture machine 
booth and for other special rooms, if any such there are. 


Å great deal has been written upon the question of upward versus 
downward ventilation, that is, whether the air should be introduced 
through the floor and be exhausted through the ceiling, or be introduced 
through the ceiling and be exhausted through the floor. There is а very 
logical and practical explanation of the better results obtained with the 
downward system. Theatre ventilation is, as has been said, at all times a 
problem of de-heating or cooling, since its real purpose, quite aside from 
that of supplying fresh air and of providing air movement, is to remove 
the heat and moisture given off by the oceupants of the theatre. To do 
this while maintaining a theatre temperature of approximately 70 deg., 
that volume of air customarily used for ventilation must be admitted to 
the theatre 11 to 14 degrees below the desired theatre temperature 
during the winter ,and with a greater temperature difference, if 
possible, in the summer. Admitted through the floor, this cool air 
strikes the feet and lower limbs of those in the seats, causing dis- 
comfort and complaints in proportion as the general temperature of 
the theatre is kept down to a proper degree. Admitted to the theatre 
through the ceiling, the air gradually picks up the heat inerement and 
passes over the occupants of the seats at the correct temperature, 
causing no complaints. This method of air supply will provide a uni- 
formity of temperature in the theatre which may be assured by no other. 


The theory has been advanced that the downward flow of the air 
supply is contrary to the upward force given to the air by the heat 
from the people. Compared with the moving force of the fans, the 
upward effect of the heat from the people is entirely negligible, so that 
the downward movement of the air suffers no handicap thereby. The 
advantages of the downward supply of fresh air become increasingly 
important if a cooling installation is made, because of the faet that 
the air frequently must be introduced at a relatively low temperature 
in hot weather, and were air of such a low temperature admitted 
through the floor serious complaint would be made of the chilling effect 
of this low temperature air. The fact must not be overlooked, however, 
that in some cases the construction of the theatre is such that only the 
upward style of air is possible within the limits of a reasonable cost 
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of installation. In the case of the upward supply through the floor, dust 
(and particularly the dust brought in on the feet) is carried up into 
the air. 


Especially when using the upward supply of air, it will be found 
that there are varying temperature conditions in different sections of 
the theatre. The front of the orchestra is invariably the coldest portion 
of the house. The rear of the orchestra, under the balcony, where the 
construction of the balcony provides a low ceiling, is a congested spot 
in which the temperature always builds up. Again, the front of the 
balcony will be found higher in temperature than the front of the 
orchestra, and the rear of the balcony will be found the warmest section 
in the house. It is highly desirable that the ventilating system should be 
so arranged that the air supplied to the different portions of the theatre 
may be introduced at different temperatures. Manifestly, therefore, it 
is not possible to conduct the air directly to the seats at differing tem- 
peratures, but with а properly designed system and properly located 
inlets the air may be admitted to the theatre directly over these various 
areas at sufficiently differing temperatures to maintain а practically 
uniform temperature throughout the theatre. Without such division 
of the air supply system, temperatures in theatres are frequently found 
to vary as much as from 12 to 18 degrees in different portions of the 
house, making some portions thereof almost unbearable. In the case 
of the Capitol theatre, New York, seating 5,400 people, the difference 
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in temperature at any two points in the house never exceeds 2 degrees. 
The diagrammatie sketch here illustrates the method outlined herein 
for thus governing the temperatures of various portions of the theatre. 


The worst features of theatre ventilation are closely allied to over- 
heating. Only an adequate and properly arranged system of automatic 
temperature regulation will prevent this. Such a system should be 
designed to control the temperature of the air admitted for ventilating 
purposes, and to control also the direct radiators in the important rooms. 


In recent years many theatre owners have installed so-called cool- 
ing systems, consisting merely of additional fans installed to supply a 
large volume of outside air during hot weather. Undoubtedly such in- 
stallations accomplish much in the way of providing air movement and 
breezes in the theatre during hot weather, and to this extent they are 
worth while; but they do not meet the demands of large theatres, since 
they do not actually lower by a degree the temperature in the theatres, 
nor do they even prevent a rise in temperature. Such installations consti- 
tute additional summer ventilating equipment, but they should not be 
called “cooling sytems." 


In some theatres the exhaust fans are so arranged that they may 
be used during hot weather to blow air into the theatres; that is, the 
direction of the flow of air from the exhaust fans is reversed to provide 
an auxiliary summer air supply, thus supplementing the regular fresh 
air supply fan, leaving all of the air to be exhausted through the en- 
trance lobby, exit doors, stage and elsewhere. This is often successful. 


The demand for the actual cooling of theatres is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Two years ago there were but one or two thoroughly 
cooled theatres in the entire country. At the present time there are 
dozens such, and dozens more are installing such equipment. 


Herewith are shown two charts, the first of which represents the 
outdoor temperature record and the attendance record (during the 
same period) of a large theatre. The temperature scale and curve are 
inverted, and a *running average" of three weeks' attendance is used. 
The cross-hatched area in this chart represents a loss of paid admission 
in a single season, their value exceeding the entire cost of a refrigerat- 
ing and cooling plant installation, plus operating costs. The second 
chart shows a similar record taken from a theatre possessing a cooling 
installation, and shows an actual increase of attendance during the 
hottest days of the year over the average attendance for the remaining 
portion of the year. Such installations are inereasing rapidly in number. 


The only efficient, and the only real theatre cooling system, the 
only one which will actually lower the temperature of the air in the 
theatre, is the form of cooling installation which includes refrigerating 
plant equipment. The refrigerating installation required may cost from 
$12 to 515 per seat, and the adaptation of the ventilating plant to the 
cooling requirements may cost as much more. Nevertheless, such an in- 
stallation may be counted upon to pay back the amount involved and 
the eost of operation within one or two seasons in the case of a motion 
picture theatre, and within twice this time for others. 


The considerable cost of such a cooling installation is due to the 
size and eost of the necessary refrigerating plant. Approximately 200 
tons of refrigerating capacity will be required for a 3,000-seat house. 
The cooling installation requires, also, the inclusion of a de-humidifying 
type of air washer, recircling the air ducts, special temperature and 
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humidity regulating equipment, cork covering, water pumps, etc. The 
air admitted into the theatre is cooled in passing through the de- 
humidifier, the water used in which is cooled by means of the refriger- 
ating plant. A closed type of air cooler (strictly dry air cooling) may 
be used, if preferred, but this is unnecessarily expensive equipment. 


The use of an ammonia refrigerating machine is manifestly un- 
desirable in a theatre building, unless it can be placed outside of and 
away from the building. 


No phase of ventilating engineering demands more skill and in- 
genuity than does the designing of theatre ventilating equipment. A 
vast amount of money may be wasted by lack of ingenuity, skill or 
experience. Poorly designed, badly arranged or cheap installation in- 
variably mean unsatisfactory results, complaints and wasted money. 
Better no ventilation at all than a cheap one, for the result is the same 
so far as actual ventilation is concerned. Generally speaking, any 
expenditure made for ventilation which represents less than S10 per 
seat may be considered wasted, and considerably more can be advan- 
tageously spent upon this work. 


+ * * * 


selection of Stone for Building 


N a recent address before students of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
I London, Professor A. P. Laurie described the different stones used 

in England for building purposes and gave some account of their 
chemical properties. While the same rules cannot be said to apply to 
American stones, yet there are many salient points in his address of 
value to students of art and architecture in this country. Professor 
Laurie dealt with the two main groups of stones used for building— 
sandstones and limestones—and described the various causes of the 
weathering of the stone. He said that the most serious cause of 
weathering was the attack on the stone of the acid oxidized products 
of sulphur, due to the burning of the sulphur in coal; and showed that 
this was not confined to the towns, but was found in buildings even in 
remote districts. The action of the sulphur acids resulted in the form- 
ation, in the case of limestones and in the case of sandstones which 
contained calcite, or calcium sulphate, which was slightly soluble in 
water and would cause the stone slowly to waste away. But the most 
serious effect of calcium sulphate was its crystallization within the 
stone, resulting in the stone being mechanically broken up. In illus- 
tration of this he showed experiments on the breaking up of stone by 
the erystallization of salts within it, and explained the conditions under 
which these took place, illustrating this by experiments made on crystal- 
lization of capillary tubes. He pointed out that as far as sandstones 
were concerned, it was possible to select sandstones for building which 
were practically free from calcite, and should therefore be used in 
modern cities. 


In the case of limestones, all that could be done was to select a 
limestone which would best resist this form of attack. Much depended 
upon the susceptibility of the limestone to attack, which could be tested 
by exposing small cubes to an acid vapor, and by measuring the rate of 
absorption of water and evaporation from the stone, which could also 
be made the subject of laboratory tests. 
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Choosing the Factory Floor 


An Analysis of the Various Types of Flooring and Their 
Application to Specific Conditions 


By B. R. MAGEE and H. K. FERGUSON 
in Industrial Management 


The floor of u factory is comparable in a measure to the roadbed of а railroad ; especially 
in these days of systematised and mechanicalised production. Unlike the ruilroad, however, 
the factory cannot standardise upon one “best” type of floor construction. A floor that would 
best meet the requirements of the lathe department, for example, would be utterly unsuited to 
the foundry; what is ideal for the ground floor may be quite impractical on the second or 
third floor. 

The choice ranges from clay to concrete, from wood to metal, from asphalt to brick. Only 
through a thorough knowledge of the characteristics of each, together with a careful analysis 
of conditions to be met, can an intelligent selection be made. 


zling problems in factory construction and maintenance. For 

this reason much effort and thought has been given in recent 
years by engineers, manufacturers and plant owners, both individually 
and collectively, to find а material or combination of materials, properly 
assembled, which would meet all the requirements of an ideal floor for 
factory purposes. As a result of this quest a number of developments 
have been made which approach such an ideal, but each has its limita- 
tions when put to the service test. A floor which will carry heavy loads 
and traffic is generally too hard or too expensive for general purposes. 
The problem therefore resolves itself into finding the floor which will 
give reasonably long and satisfactory service under the known condi- 
tions. It is often advisable to use different types of flooring for various 
departments, bearing in mind, however, that there is always а pos- 
sibility of rearrangement of departments or change of oceupancy for 
any given portion of а building. 


From the standpoint of а prospective builder or owner, points of 
fundamental importance are as follows: First cost, probable life under 
actual service conditions, ease and cost of replacement and repair, com- 
fort to employees, effect on their general efficiency and the yearly cost 
based on all the above considerations. 


From the design and construction standpoint essential factors are: 
Weights of materials to be handled and type of trucks, width and kind 
of truck wheels, whether rubber or iron weights and location of ma- 
chinery and other movable or live loads, rigidity required for machinery, 
and all facts regarding acids, alkalies, oil, water or other fluids used 
in the manufacturing processes which are apt to be spilled on the floor. 
In general а floor consists of two parts of equal importance: the struc- 
tural or sub-floor, and the wearing surface or finish. In determining 
the type of wearing surface to be used it is also necessary to consider 
the structural floor, as combinations of the two are limited. For this 
reason a description will be given of various combinations with their 
usual advantages and limitations, beginning with the least expensive 
and leading up to the most expensive for each type. Please bear in 
mind, however, that local prices of materials may change the order of 
sequence in some cases, and the only sure way to get the facts is to take 
figures from some reliable builder. 


е HOOSING the factory floor is one of the most important and puz- 
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In the single story type of industrial building whch has come into 
very general use in recent ycars, the main floor is generally placed 
directly on the ground or fill. Dampness and settlement are the par- 
ticular hazards to be met and provided for. Dampness promotes fungus 
growth and rotting and also causes serious warping and buckling of 
wood floors. Settlement is damaging to nearly all types of floors but 
particularly so to concrete. 

Filing: Where a fill is necessary to bring the grade to the required 
level or to raise the grade on account of dampness use sand, if obtain- 
able, slightly dampened and thoroughly compacted. Cinders are often 
used for this purpose, but should not be placed around iron piping or 
structural steel, due to the presence of free alkalies. А further ob- 
jection where concrete is to be poured directly on the fill is that part 
of the cement is lost by capillary attraction of the cinders, and this 
materially weakens the concrete slab. Clay filling is not so satisfactory 
as either sand or cinders, as it settles more, generally unevenly. 


Å very successful method for compacting fill is to place the filling 
material as early as possible in the construction operation, and drive 
over it with trucks or teams until it becomes thoroughly compacted. 
Drive in a one inch bar to locate possible voids. 


Clay Floor: А clay floor is soft, resilient, easy to walk on, and is 
particularly adaptable to foundry work where ladles, flasks, etc., are 
handled by an overhead carrier system. It should be put down in layers 
of from 2 to 6 inches, depending on the stiffness of the clay, to a total 
thickness of about 12 inches. Where surface water is present, the sub- 
soil should be thoroughly tiled. To prevent dusting, the surface may be 
sprinkled with sand, and in order to maintain the floor in a level condi- 
tion, it sbould be seraped and rolled once or twice a year as conditions 
require. Clay floor is not adaptable for trucking of any kind. 


Concrete Floors: Floors consisting of a stone concrete base and 
either cement or special finish have been used with more or less satis- 
factory results in a large number of industries. The general objections 
to floors of this type are that they are cold and hard, eausing cold feet 
and leg weariness of employees; they also have a tendency to dust and 
wear in spots. When properly constructed, however, concrete floors 
are comparatively cheap in first cost and fairly satisfactory for gen- 
eral purposes. 

It is very important that care be taken in the selection of materials 
and special attention given to proportions, mixing and water content 
to insure maximum density and evenness of texture in the finish. It 
is not reasonable to suppose that a floor constructed of soft and inferior 
materials will have any greater resistance to wear and tear than the 
materials of which it is composed. 


The structural concrete slab is usually poured in either a 5 inch or 
6 inch thickness, and should never be leaner than 1-3-5 mix. It should 
be reinforced with wire mesh or rods where there is a possibility of any 
settlement of filling material below the slab or where the subsoil may 
become soft during the wet season. 

Cement Finish: Either a monolithic finish or a topping of one inch 
cement and sand (1-2 mix) may be applied for ordinary purposes. Ex- 
cept under good weather conditions under cover and protected from 
frost, it is difficult to obtain a good monolithic finish. This is also more 
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difficult to repair than a separate topping but has the advantage of a 
perfect bond to the structural slab. The addition of limestone screen- 
ings will very materially increase the hardness and life of the floor. 

The finish should generally be laid with a smooth surface, as ex- 
perience has shown that excessive wear generally results at the mark- 
ings, if the floor is blocked off into squares. Of course, this would not 
hold for office or garage display rooms, or other spaces where improved 
appearance is desirable and the usage is light. 


Liquid Floor Hardeners: Sodium silicate has been successfully used 
on concrete floors and roadways (in Ohio) as a top dressing to cure 
dusting and waterproof the cement. But it should be mentioned that 
common viscous waterglass is not always satisfactory. The most gen- 
erally useful silicate for use on cement has a ratio of 3.3 molecules of 
silica to 1 of soda and is usually clear. (See The Qualities of Various 
Composition Floorings in June, 1924, issue of “Buildings.”) 

There are a number of patented liquid hardeners on the market 
which have given satisfactory results and special paints developed for 
use on concrete surfaces. Painting is especially to be recommended 
where color treatment is wanted. It also effectively prevents dusting 
and renders the surface impervious to water. 


Calciam Chloride: The Illinois Division of Highways has made a 
series of very exhaustive road tests in the use of calcium chloride and 
have found that 21% lbs. of the flaked chemical per sq. yd. takes the 
place of the usual curing by the earth and water method and saves about 
14 days in the curing period required. Tests also show the ratio of 
wearing resistance of treated and untreated concrete specimens to be 
about 10 to 1. About three-fourths of the total mileage of concrete 
roads constructed in 1923 in Illinois were built in this manner (see 
“Engineering News Record,” April 3, 1924). There are no floors in- 
stalled in this manner in the writer's knowledge but the method is worth 
considering as a time saver and also as a surface hardener, if the Illinois 
tests are borne out in fact. 


Metallic Floor Hardeners: Where the floor is apt to be subjected to 
abrasion, such as dragging of heavy objects over it, either iron or cop- 
per filings troweled into the surface will generally increase the life of 
the surface under such severe usage. The weight of the filings neces- 
sitates careful handling and troweling to prevent their settling below 
the surface. 


Patented Concrete Floors: Owing to the difficulty in securing a 
good cement floor by usual methods, a number of patented processes 
have been deveioped. One of the most elaborate and successful of these 
is as follows: 


The sub-floor is brushed with stiff wire brooms immediately after 
the concrete has set to remove laitance and scum together with loose 
waste material, exposing the firm bone clean concrete surface and leav- 
ing it evenly scored and pitted, thus assuring uniformity of bond. 
Grease, oil and similar substances that resist removal by brooming are 
eliminated by mechanical chipping and scouring. 


Al material used, cement, sand and aggregate, are carefully 
selected and tested to insure that cleanness, hardness and size are stand- 
ard. The standard mix is 1 part cement, 1 part sand and 194 parts 
aggregate (hard gravel or crushed stone И, inch to 14 inch). This is 
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mixed тоа stationary drum type mixer, using only enough water to 
produce а dense workable and flowing mixture. This mixture is spread 
smoothly, struck off to level, and at once covered with burlap in strips 
laid with overlapped edges. Then a dry mixture of cement and sand is 
spread on the burlap to about one inch depth. This mixture acts as 
a blotter to draw to the surface and absorb all excess water. This 
process requires about twenty minutes, when the burlap is removed, 
leaving the finish in a plastic state ready for finishing, well in advance 
of the initial setting of the cement. 

Immediately after the burlap is removed the finish is compacted 
by heavy eleetrically operated disc floats and then hand troweled with 
steel trowels. 


The surface is saturated with water 24 hours after final troweling 
and kept saturated from 7 to 14 days. It is then allowed to dry and 
treated with liquid hardener. 

(The process above described is protected by patent.) 


Limitations of Concrete Floors: Olive, whale, bone and wood oils, 
tallow, organic fertilizers and manure have а tendency to attack freshly 
laid concrete but concrete one month old is generally immune. Mineral 
oils derived from distillation of coal products have no action on cement 
unless some acid is present. Even weak acids like vinegar (in large 
quantities) have a destructive effect. Alkalies like potash and soda 
have no action but ammonium salts tend to roughen the surface. 


Where women are employed they almost invariably object to stand- 
ing or working on concrete floors. This difficulty may often be met by 
the construction of raised wood panels around the machines. 


Magnesite Floors: Magnesite floors consist generally of half inch 
of magnesite cement (a mixture of magnesium oxide and magnesium 
chloride), laid over either a concrete or wood base. This thickness is 
intended for offices or other light duty. Where heavy duty is required 
the thiekness is increased. Magnesite is warmer underfoot than con- 
crete, more resilient and non-slippery. It has been installed in a large 
number of factories, warehouses, office buildings, hotels, etc. and on 
ihe decks of ocean going ships. It comes in a number of colors and 
may be laid in patterns or solid ground with different colored border as 
do nearly all the special floorings following. 


Granolithic and Terrazo Floors: Granite or marble chips mixed 
with cement and sand placed on a concrete base produce hard, beauti- 
fully variegated surfaces, very durable to resist foot traffic and non- 
absorbent in nature, respectively known as Granolithic and Terrazo 
Floors. These finishes are used in entrances, lobbies, toilets, restaur- 
ants, ete., where such flooring is desirable. 


Special Floorings: In an effort to obtain a warm and noiseless floor- 
ing especially adaptable for offices, a number of composition floors have 
been developed. Some of these consist of short fibre asbestos held in 
a binder of sodium silicate with or without other aggregate such as 
powdered serpentine. А mineral coloring is added to produce desired 
effects. Other floors use a sawdust base with a silicate or magnesite 
PIT Most of these floors are proprietary and suitable for light use 
only. 
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Waterproofing: In the construction of basement or ground floors 
where water is present in sub-soils, waterproofing is necessary. There 
are three ways of accomplishing this: the integral, the plaster coat, and 
the membrane methods. In the integral method, a filler which closes 
the pores of the concrete is added to the other materials at the time of 
mixing. The plaster coat method consists of a waterproof plaster finish 
over the concrete base. The membrane method is seldom used except 
where hydrostatic pressure is present. It consists of placing water- 
proofing felts over a concrete base and a cement finish 2 or 215 inches 
thick over the felts. Where water pressure exists, it is also necessary 
to reinforce the structural slab to resist the lifting action and prevent 
cracks which would damage the topping and puncture the membrane. 

Brick Floor: In localities where the price of paving brick is not 
excessive, the brick floor has some advantages worth considering. When 
laid with grouted joints, it presents a fairly smooth, non-slip surface 
which will stand excessive heat without cracking. It is easily repaired 
and adaptable for change of occupaney requiring installation of heavy 
foundations or change of foundations and consequent tearing up and 
relaying of portions of the floor. 


Wood Floors: In placing any wood floor on a base resting directly 
on the ground, special precautions, in addition to those outlined for 
cement floors, must be taken to prevent moisture getting into the floor, 
as this always causes buckling and rotting. Air spaces should be left 
between the sub - floor planks and around the walls or other fixed 
boundaries for ventilation and expansion, as moisture may find its way 
through the structural slab in spite of waterproofing precautions, or 
water pipes above may leak, or other accidents occur. 


Maple Floor Over Tarred Rock Foundation: In line with the pre- 
cautions outlined above two methods of laying wood floors directly over 
the ground have been developed. The first method consists of a tarred 
rock foundation, a dampproof course, 2 inch plank sub-floor and уз Or 
11% inch maple finish floor. It is constructed іп this manner: A founda- 
tion course consisting of crushed stone thoroughly machine mixed with 
tar is put down, raked to an even surface and rolled to finish 4 inches 
in thickness. A dampproof course made by mixing dry sand with tar 
is spread over the tarred rock foundation 114 to 115 inches thick so it 
will compact to 1 inch, leveled with a straight edge and followed im- 
mediately with the plank. Hemlock planks, if obtainable, 2 inches sq. 
edge, are laid directly on the dampproof course, spaced approximately 
14 inch apart, brought to proper level and toe nailed to each other. Over 
this sub-floor, 7% or 14% inch factory maple flooring is securely nailed, 
leaving expansion joints as noted above. 


Maple Floor Over Conerete Base: The second method consists of a 
floor exactly similar to the first except that a concrete base is substi- 
tuted for the tarred rock foundation. These floors are designed to 
resist dampness and give firm support for vibrating or heavy machinery. 
Tools or finished machine parts are not injured by falling on wood floors 
and the maple surface is suitable for light trucking, warm and resilient 
underfoot. 

Wood Block Over Concrete Base: Another type of dampproof floor 
consists of 2 or 21% inches creosoted wood blocks, having at least 8 lbs. 
impregnation, laid in hot pitch directly over a 5 inch stone concrete 
base, which has been floated to a smooth and even finish. This floor 
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will give very good service for heavy trucking and has the advantage 
of being easily repaired where blocks are worn or damaged. It employs 
the well known principle that wood has the greatest resistance to wear 
and shock in a direction parallel to the grain of the wood. It has the 
disadvantage of being more diflicult for the attachment of machinery 
as the blocks have a tendency to loosen, and any heavy loads are local- 
ized on the structural slab by the nature of the floor. It is not so easily 
cleaned as maple, and offers a little more resistance to the moving of 
trucks, but not enough to be objectionable. 


It does present a non-slip wearing surface, having a long life under 
heavy trucking conditions. It does not require any special arrange- 
ment at aisle crossings. 

Care should be exercised in keeping creosoted blocks dry before 
laying, as they absorb moisture and have a tendency to shrink and 
loosen, if laid in this condition. If blocks having 12 lb. impregnation 
are used, absorption is less apt to take place. Blocks used in locations 
exposed to the weather should always have this amount of impreg- 
nation. Expansion joints should be placed along the walls and around 
machinery foundations. 


Attached Wood Blocks Over Concrete Base: This type of flooring 
consists of wood blocks 2 inches thick, dovetailed to a 1 inch wood sub- 
floor. It is laid over concrete base and sleepers the same as maple 
flooring. except that the wood blocks and the sub-floor are laid at the 
same time with wood splines between each row of blocks. It is also 
laid on a concrete base without sleepers, using a method of lateral nail- 
ing, which attaches all the blocks into one solid floor. These blocks 
are milled to give a uniform finish, similar to a maple floor, at the same 
time provide a non-slip surface. The blocks will not pull loose and for 
this reason the floor is suitable for direct attachment of machinery. 
Blocks and attached strips intended for interior use are treated with 
paraffin, thus eliminating the usual objection to the use of creosote in 
inside work. This floor has given long and satisfactory service in main 
trucking aisles, elevators, loading platforms, freight cars, etc., and is 
especially designed for heavy traffic. It can be easily repaired and is 
becoming more popular each year. 


Limitations of Wood Floors: In general, wood floors should not be 
used where a large amount of water is used in the operations or where 
acids or alkalies are present. Also, when heavy materials are to be 
handled, which would have an abrasive action or cause local damage, 
necessitating frequent replacement. 


Mastic Floors: А mastic floor consists of asphaltie conerete com- 
posed of natural asphalt with a binder of cement placed over brick or 
concrete base. For factory use the mastic should be laid in a thickness 
of at least 1 inch and the asphalt percentage varied to give a soft under 
portion and a hard wearing surface. The amount of asphalt in the 
lower portion should not exceed 10 per cent and the surface 715 per 
cent. Mastic floor is intended to withstand heavy trucking and at the 
same time be sufficiently resilient to increase the efficiency of workmen 
and remain moisture and waterproof. It should not be laid where cut- 
ting or transformer oils are used, or under heavy storage on aecount of 
the tendency to show indentation. Напа trucking of heavy objects is 
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also difficult in warm weather. А great deal of experimentation has 
been done in recent years by the manufacturers of mastic floors to per- 
fect a mixture which would not have these objections, and considerable 
progress has been reported. Mastic cannot be used where the tempera- 
ture exceeds 110 degrees, as the material softens at this temperature. 
In general, use of mastic is limited to trucking aisles, loading platforms 
and roadways. If there is an objection to the black color, it can be 
whitened by dusting with cement. 


For laboratory use, а № inch soft mastic floor has been successfully 
used. It comes in black, green, red and brown colors, black being the 
best wearing. This thickness of flooring cannot be used over а concrete 
slab placed directly on the ground where dampness exists, as any mois- 
ture will throw the asphalt and cause it to peel. It is usually put on 
in six coats, and is easily repaired by putting on another coat. It can- 
not be used in offices as a chair will cause indentation. 


Asphalt Blocks: Asphalt blocks are generally an improvement over 
asphalt mastic laid in å mass, eliminating cracking and sponginess, but 
the other limitations for mastic floors hold for this type of construction, 
and they are more expensive than wood block. 


In constructing floors above ground, the structural type is deter- 
mined by considerations of first cost, required carrying capacity or live 
load, spacing of columns, building code requirements, relative insurance 
rates based on construction and contents, probable length of осспрапсу, 
and probability of change due to rearrangement of departments, or im- 
provements of methods of manufacture, and obsolescence. 


In the cotton mills of the South and in New England, a very close 
spacing of columns in both directions is permissible. This makes the 
mill or slow burning type of floor the most economical in first cost. 
Where a sprinkler system is installed, this type is generally rated as 
good or a better risk than an unsprinkled fireproof floor. It is also true, 
that a mill type structure is more adaptable to change than any other 
type of structure. 


When the columns spans exceed 16 by 16 feet, and the live load 
exceeds 125 lbs., it generally becomes economical to use either a com- 
bination of structural steel and timber, reinforced concrete, or structural 
steel and concrete. 


For the support of heavy machinery requiring delicate alignment, 
as for instance a motor-generator-set or for supporting heavy vibrating 
machinery, reinforced concrete construction generally gives the greatest 
rigidity. 

When column spacings exceed 25 by 25 feet, a comparison of cost 
must be made to determine the most economical kind of structural floor, 
as costs of the various types vary directly with the live load require- 
ment. For live loads up to 125 lbs., either the two-way tile and con- 
crete system or concrete slab over metal joists will generally prove the 
most economical, the former having the advantage of stiffness, the 
latter of speed and flexibility after construction. For live loads above 
125 lbs. flat slab will generally prove the most economical. But it is 
also necessary to consider the type of finished floor to be used, as the 
cost of applying a wood floor to a concrete base is greater than in the 
case of the mill type construction. 
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Mill Type Floors: In cotton mill construction а 3 inch or 4 inch 
vellow pine splined floor is laid directly over the joists, which have a 
spacing ot 6 or 7 feet on centers laid over wood. For other types of 
occupancy, this type of construction is varied to consist of a 2 inch 
sub-floor over joists spaced from 3 to 4 feet on centers with either 
78 Inch or 115 inch maple floor laid on top. The finish should be sanded 
or scraped as previously mentioned. For office or other similar pur- 
poses, there are a number of special composition floors which may be 
laid directly on the wood sub-floor such as magnesite and other "Special 
Floors” previously described. 

Flooring Over Reinforced Concrete: The structural slab may be 
surfaced either monolithically or with a cement or other special finish 
the same as for slabs resting directly on the ground. Where the strue- 
tural slab is poured in freezing weather, it is necessary to use one of 
the latter methods. 

Maple flooring % or 114 inch in thickness is laid in the same man- 
ner described above the ground slabs, or on sleepers placed directly on 
top of the structural slab with a fill of either cinder or stone concrete 
placed between them. The sleepers should be carefully leveled and 
anchored to the structural slab by metal anchors or wires placed before 
the concrete is poured. An asbestos compound mixed with stone con- 
crete is sometimes used in place of sleepers and fill. This sub-floor is 
nailed directly to this compound fill, which is placed in about 2 inch 
thickness. Difficulty is generally experienced in mixing the compound 
evenly throughout the concrete and in placing the fill with a level sur- 
face to receive the planking. 

Wood block over structural concrete becomes about as economical, 
or even cheaper in comparison than the maple flooring laid by the 
sleeper method on account of the expense of concrete fill. It must be 
borne in mind. however, that wood block always give better service if 
laid on a troweled surface. 


The use of attached wood blocks is the same as for ground slabs, 
using the lateral nailing method. It probably represents the most effi- 
cient type of wood flooring, although the first cost is high. It is feasible 
to use it in combination with maple floor for trucking aisles. 


The development of an ideal factory floor is a problem that is still 
unsolved. All of the floors developed so far and described above have 
their special applications and limitations. We would urge manufac- 
turers toward the development of а low cost, resilient, long wearing, 
composition floor which could be placed either on concrete or wood base 
for factory purposes. 

* ж * * 


Cubical Contents of Buildings to be Analyzed 


The American Institute of Architects, desiring to eradicate all pos- 
sible differences now existing between architects, contractors, appraisal 
organizations, bonding companies and others on the question of de- 
termining the cubical contents of any Structure, has appointed a com- 
mittee of three to make a thorough analysis covering the situation and 
to prepare a report for presentation to the scientific research depart- 
ment of the Institute. The committee is composed of Messrs. D. 
Knickerbocker Boyd, chairman, Dr. Warren P. Laird of Philadelphia, 
and Dalton J. Snyder of Detroit. 
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FEBRUARY FEATURE 

We take pleasure in announcing 
to our readers that the major fea- 
ture of the February issue will be 
an article on “Architectural Set- 
tings for Outdoor Easter Worship 
in the West,” by Mr. Emerson 
Knight, landscape architect of San 
Francisco. The article will be 
abundantly illustrated to portray 
as vividly as possible the growth 
of outdoor worship and the devel- 
opment of architectural settings to 
date and the entire work is in 
effect а sequel to the article сп- 
titled “Outdoor Theatres and Sta- 
diums in the West,” by the same 
author and published in The Ar- 
chitect and Engineer of August, 
1924. 

In order to provide an edition 
large enough to meet the demands 
of the many individuals and insti- 
tutions vitally interested in this 
significant movement, we would 
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suggest that readers notify the 
publishers as promptly as possible, 
stating approximately the number 
of copies required. 


BETTER HOTEL LIGHTING 


Once before attention was called 
in this magazine to the tendency 
of architects and hotel owners to 
cut down on guest room illumi- 
nation. It is apparent that owners 
believe that here is an opportunity 
for economy. Is it? True, some- 
thing is saved on the initial outlay 
and again, with fewer fixtures in 
a room, there is less juice to pay 
for. But how about the loss of 
patronage that is sure to follow if 
a guest is dissatisfied with the 
lights in his room? Not only are 
many of our hotels inadequately 
lighted but the few fixtures in- 
stalled are far from effectual. Most 
of them seem to have been de- 
signed primarily from the stand- 
point of their appearance. It is 
well to bear in mind that the 
principal reason for having light- 
ing fixtures is to obtain light-— 
presumably good light. The fix- 
tures should be beautiful in them- 
selves, they should harmonize with 
the furnishings of the room, and 
the light they produce should serve 
to beautify the interior. But all 
this should not—and need not—be 
done at the sacrifice of adequate 
light. There are types of fixtures 
available which illuminate, as well 
as beautify. 


An important lighting funda- 
mental, often violated in hotels, is 
that every lamp should be well 
shaded. Even lamps of a diffus- 
ing-bulb type are uncomfortably 
bright when exposed to direct 
view, and there is no question that 
this practice is undesirable from 
the artistic standpoint. Perhaps 
the most inexcusable—and yet the 
most common omission of shades 
is on candelabra fixtures. Design- 
ers and manufacturers have taken 
great care to copy minutely the 
artistic candle fixtures which tra- 
dition links with the splendor of 
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by-gone times. Yet in the most 
important detail of all—the light 
source—a very inharmonious note 
is introduced. Bare lamps are 
allowed to intrude their glaring 
harshness upon the beauty of the 
fixture, like а crashing discord at 
the end of a symphony. It is en- 
couraging that the use of shades 
is rapidly increasing; in fact where 
bare lamp fixtures are being speci- 
fied it is indication that "fixtures" 
and not "illumination results" have 
been given first thought. 


LUMBER SITUATION IMPROVING 


Within the past decade the lum- 
ber industry has come to the real- 
ization that unless new forests are 
grown, the end of the lumber in- 
dustry as it has been known his- 
torically, cannot be long delayed. 
The industry, however, has no in- 
tention of passing out, when the 
economie demand for its product 
is becoming more and more insist- 
ent every year. Under the pres- 
sure of providing adequate raw 
material to keep the sawmills in 
continuous production, lumbermen 
and timber owners have turned 
their attention to a serious study 
of commercial reforestation. It has 
been a study of a practical, un- 
romantic but extremely business- 
like matter. While the theorists 
and sentimentalists have grown 
lyric upon the subject of reforesta- 
tion, the forest owners and users, 
with a studious sense of economic 
proportion and spurred by the 
necessity ot protecting their indus- 
try from extinction, have gone 
about the matter of reforestation 
in a slower but immensely more 
promising way. Thus we find 
many of the larger manufacturing 
operations, both in the South and 
West, employing forest engineers 
and experts to work out plans 
whereby the supply of new timber 
could be made adequate to the 
eapacity of the mills to produce 
lumber. 

Undoubtedly if the public atti- 
tude is favorable to this logical 
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and natural development of the in- 
dustry, the dismal croakings of 
the pessimists will have no justi- 
fication, and there will be а suffi- 
cient supply of lumber for its 
necessary uses in the future. But 
this beneficial situation cannot be 
brought about by  lumbermen 
alone. The public must be aroused 
to its interest and so educated 
to a helpful co-operation with 
forest owners, that commercial 
regrowth will be made possible. 
The first consideration is that of 
adequate fire protection, and the 
second, hardly less important, is 
the readjustment of taxation sys- 
tems so that timber growing may 
be placed upon the same general 
taxation basis as the product of 
any other crop from the soil. 


This proposal does not involve 
any suggestion of the evasion of 
taxation. Lumbermen expect to 
pay their proportionate share of 
tax obligations, but manifestly 
forest growth cannot be taxed at 
its full value over a period of from 
40 to 60 years with any prospect 
that it ean be harvested at a profit, 
any more than a field of corn could 
be similarly taxed each day of its 
growing period. The so-called 
yield tax is a logical solution of 
the problem. This means the tax- 
ing of timber after it is cut and 
made into a merchantable product. 
By such means vast tracts of cut- 
over lands can be made repro- 
ductive and the forests become a 
permanent source of business in- 
come. More than this, the eco- 
потіє pressure to cut timber 
faster than it can be profitably 
used, will be removed. This will 
bring about true conservation. 

While lumber produetion reach- 
ed a high level in 1925, economic 
conditions were not favorable from 
the standpoint of profits in the in- 
dustry. Mounting costs were not 
accompanied by general increases 
in prices. This is especially true 
of the Pacifie Coast regions, where, 
at certain periods, the amount of 
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lumber produced seemed to glut 
markets already over - supplied. 
This condition naturally has in- 
creased stocks at the mills which 
gained 16 per cent in volume from 
January 1 to November 1, 1925. 

Labor and employment condi- 
tions in the lumber industry in 
1925 were generally favorable 
with few strikes, a smaller per- 
centage of establishments idle and 
a greater percentage operating 
full time than in 1924. Building 
costs were slightly lower, especial- 
ly labor costs. Transportation ser- 
vice in general, except in Florida, 
is reported to have been very sat- 
isfactory. 


again. The Tudor or Elizabethan 
style which calls for small oak 
panels from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, with ornamental plaster over- 
head, is one of the most popular 
and beautiful modes. This was the 
style used to such beautiful effect 
in the old castles and country 
houses in England and the conti- 
nent. 

In the old days of handwork this 
method of covering the walls was 
an expensive one. Many of the 
interiors of the sixteenth century 
baronial halls have been brought 
over intact and at great expense 
to the United States and installed 
in the homes of wealth in this 
country. 

The modern methods used in the 
manufacture of veneered panels 
have, however, brought the cost 
down to such an extent that it is 
not alone the homes of wealth 
which can afford a paneled in- 
terior. The most modest bungalow 
as well as the more pretentious 
mansions can have rooms paneled 
in hardwood. The installation is 
extremely easy and the labor cost 
is low. 

This trend of interior decoration 
toward hardwood and away from 
painted woodwork is a step toward 
greater refinement and a more per- 
manent form of home atmosphere. 

—C, H. W. 
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More Anent the San Mateo Theatre 
Editor The Architect and Engineer:— 

The cold impersonality of type, as well 
as the passing of a little time, often 
makes us revise — ог wish to revise — 
some of our utterances. I have been 
going over an article I wrote for The 
Architect and Engineer last month con- 
cerning the San Mateo theatre and some 
of the problems suggested by it (I gen- 
erally make certain that somebody reads 
an article after I have written it, even if 
I have to do it myself); and in the per- 
spective of afterthought it seems to me 
that there was a point which, while im- 
plicit in the article as it stands, deserves 
nevertheless more specific attention than 
was given it. 


I refer to the damage done the artistic 
conception as а result of the dual author- 
ity in completing the scheme. 1 pointed 
out that the building was built by a real- 
tor who provided everything of a strictly 
architectural nature, and leased to a 
tenant who provided his own equipment 
and furnishings. Naturally we enjoyed 
the full co-operation of our client, the 
realtor, without which the scheme could 
not have been undertaken at all. On 
the other hand, no terms of the lease 
bound the tenant to consult anything but 
his own desires in supplying the furnish- 
ings for which he paid. Mueh current 
architectural work is done under this 
arrangement, and because it is fraught 
with such serious possibilities to his own 
work it deserves the architect’s attention. 
In most cases a tenant's reasonableness 
will operate to avoid glaring inconsisten- 
cies. Yet obviously it is only the tenant's 
vision or indifference, or the architect's 
diplomacy, that can avert disaster. If 
the former be lacking, or the latter prove 
ineffectual, the architect's best efforts 
may be made ridiculous without redress. 
Many a discrepaney observable in com- 
mercially executed work is doubtless due 
to such causes, and is unjustly charged 
against the architect, Signs and other 
features on store fronts are one of the 
commonest examples falling in this cate- 
gory. À writer or a composer whose 
works are put before the publie under his 
name but in garbled versions has legal 
recourse. When the architect's concep- 
tion is denatured he must grin and 
bear it. 

Or perhaps the damage to his prestige 
is merely illusonry. Nobody ever knows 
or cares who designed a building anyway. 
At the dedicatory exercises of the theatre 
in question business men and politicians 
patted each other lustily on the back and 
exchanged bouquets, but the closest 
scrutiny of the index would fail to re- 
veal a single entry under "Architect" or 
"Architecture." One would have sup- 
posed that, like Topsy, the building just 
grew. | 

IRVING F. MORROW. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF MODEL, NEW HOTEL DEL MONTE, MONTEREY 
Lewis P. Hobart and Clarence А. Tantau, Architects 


The New Hotel Del Monte * 


HE new and greater Hotel Del 

Monte, successor to the structure 

| destroyed by a fire a year ago, is 

rapidly nearing completion on the famous 

Monterey Peninsula and, according to 

the present plans, the grand opening will 
be held on April 15, 1926. 

The new Hotel Del Monte will be one 
of the most beautiful hostelries in the 
United States with every modern feature 
embodied in the building. It has been so 
designed that each room will receive an 
abundance of sunshine during practically 
the entire day. The exterior of the hotel 
will be of white cement with a heavy tile 
roof. 

In the main building will be 96 rooms, 
and as there are 110 rooms in each of 
the two wings, in which guests are 
housed at present, and 50 in the nine cot- 
tages whieh surround the main building, 
the total number of rooms available will 
be 366 with a capacity of 600. 

The building is of Spanish architecture 
and was designed by Architects Lewis P. 
Hobart and Clarence Å. Tantau. It is 
fireproof throughout. The builders are 
Lindgren, Swinerton, Ine. 

On the main floor will be a large en- 
trance porch, while a luxurious sunporch 
will open onto a terrace on the south 
side and extend over the passage to the 
wings. This porch, incidently, is on the 


same spot as the old one. Two sunken 
gardens will be seen on either side of the 
main building. From the hotel lobby a 
full view ean be had of the Roman pool. 
The windows in the lobby are twenty 
feet in height and two paintings by 
Francis MeComas, the famous American 
artist, will decorate the main window. 
The room will be of Spanish design with 
a beamed ceiling. 

The main floor lounge has paved ter- 
races on both sides and will be decorated 
with the finest of Groesbeck murals. The 
pictures depict the landing of Cabrillo 
on Monterey Peninsula. This room will 
have а coffered ceiling. The dining room, 
which is situated next to the main floor 
lounge, is 210 feet long, 49 feet wide, 
and from ceiling to floor will be 27 feet. 
It will have four decorations of tile, one 
of them being the fountain which is seen 
near the entrance. The ceiling will be 
of Spanish Colonial design. 

The ground and main floors will be tied 
together by two elevators and three mas- 
sive staircases. Two service elevators 
will service all of the rooms. 

In the tower, from which a magnificent 
view can be had of the wide sweep of 
Monterey Bay, there will be a Spanish 
banquet room. А staircase and two ole- 
vators will permit of access. Above the 
tower room will be a covered terrace. 
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AIRPLANE VIEW, NEW HOTEL DEL MONTE 


The American Academy in Rome 

The American Academy in Rome has 
announced its annual competitions for 
Fellowships in architecture, painting, 
sculpture and landscape architecture. 
These competitions are open to un- 
married men not over thirty years of age 
who are citizens of the United States. 

In painting and seulpture the Fellow. 
ships will be awarded by direct selection 
after a thorough investigation of the 
artistic ability and personal qualifica- 
tions of the candidates. Applicants are 
required to submit examples of their 
work and such other evidence as will 
assist the jury in making the awards. 

The stipend of each Fellowship is 
$1,250 а year for three vears, with some 
additional allowances for material and 
model hire. Residence and studio are 
provided free of charge at the Academy. 
All Fellows have opportunity for exten- 
sive travel. 

Entries will be received until March 
first. For circulars of information and 
application blanks, address Roscoe Guern- 
sey, Executive Secretary, American Aca- 
demy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Oakland Department Store 

The Kress Co. of New York City have 
let a contract to the Clinton Construction 
Co. of San Francisco, to build a five- 
story reinforeed concrete store and loft 
building on the site of the old Delger 
building at 14th street and Broadway, 
Oakland. The plans were made by Archi- 
tect E. T. lloffmann, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


Tall Buildings Safer in Earthquake Zone 
Tall steel buildings are safer than 
structures of 100 feet in height during 
earthquakes, in the opinion of Dr. Bailey 
Willis, seismologist and professor emeri- 
tus of geology at Stanford University. 
This view, contrary to the general con- 
ception of the layman, is supported by 
Dr. Willis on the theory that the period 
of swing in a building of more than 200 
feet does not coincide with the earth- 
quake's period of swing, and, hence, the 
inertia of the building mass stops jerk- 
ing when the theoretical pendulums pass. 
Å building 100 feet high swings with 
the earthquake and this receives the 
maximum jerk when the subterranean 
pendulum changes its swing, he said. 
"There is almost no danger in the 
ordinary light dwelling house unless the 
chimney comes through the roof.” Dr. 
Willis continued. "The most dangerous 
place is on the outer edge of the sidewalk 
and the adjoining part of the street, 
where store fronts and heavy cornices 
will strike." 
The safest places are in doorways and 
against walls, he said. 


Bliss and Faville Dissolve Partnership 

The architectural firm of Bliss & 
Faville, established in San Francisco in 
1898, was dissolved on January l. Walter 
D. Bliss and J. S. Fairweather will con- 
tinue the practice of architecture, main- 
taining the firm's old offices in the Bal- 
boa building, while Mr. Faville has 
opened offices in the First National Bank 
building. 
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Building Reports and Personal Mention 


Chapter Names Delegates 


The Southern California Chapter, A. I. 
А., has elected the following delegates to 
the annual convention of the Institute: 
Messrs. J. E. Allison, C. E. Noerenberg, 
Edwin Bergstrom, Sumner P. Hunt, 
Reginald D. Johnson, H. C. Chambers, 
John C. Austin and C. H. Cheney. The 
president and secretary are ex-officio 
members of the delegation. Alternates 
to delegates were elected as follows: 
Fiteh Haskell, Donald B. Parkinson, Wm. 
Lee Woollett, Gordon B. Kaufmann, A. 
M. Edelman, S. B. Marston, Alfred W. 
Rea, Wm. Templeton Johnson. 


Architects Meet 

Two hundred Southern California ar- 
chitects gathered at Uplifters Ranch to 
meet the president and board of directors 
of the American Institute of Architects 
who held their semi-annual meeting in 
Los Angeles in December. Mr. D. Everett 
Waid of New York City, president of the 
American Institute, delivered a splendid 
address, and each of the directors made 
a short talk. 

Similar meetings and dinners were 
held for the Eastern visitors in San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 


Plans Completed 

Architects Ashley & Evers, 58 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, have been awarded 
plans for the new $1,000,000 store and 
loft building which the Fourth and Mar- 
ket Street Realty Company will build on 
Fourth street, from Jessie to Stevenson 
streets, San Francisco. The same archi- 
teets have also completed drawings for 
a four-story Class C reinforced concrete 
store and loft building for the Trinkler- 
Dohrmann Company of San Jose. 


Contract for Printing Plant 

Cahil Bros, 55 New Montgomery 
street, San Francisco, have been awarded 
the general contract to erect a three- 
story reinforced concrete printing plant 
at Sansome street, between Vallejo and 
Green streets, San Francisco, for the 
Abbott - Brady & Sunset Printing Co. 
The building was designed by T. Ronne- 
berg, construction engineer. 


Addition to Building 
Architect William Knowles has pre- 
pared plans for a two-story addition to 
the William Eide building at 1041 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco. The lessee is 
the Weinstein Company. 


New Officers 

Architect T. Е. Doan, of Bellingham, 
succeeds Roy D. Rogers, of Seattle, as 
president of the Washington State So- 
ciety of Architects. Other officers elected 
for the new year are: J. L. McCauley, 
Seattle, first vice- president; Roy D. 
Rogers, Seattle, second vice - president; 
Julius А. Zittel, Spokane, third vice- 
president; Louis Svarz, fourth vice- 
president; William J. Jones, secretary; 
Theobold Buchinger, treasurer, and H. G. 
Hammond, trustee. The latter four are 
Seattle architects. 


Two Large Residences 

Architects Powers €  Ahnden, 460 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, have 
prepared plans for two large residences, 
one of Italian design and the other Span- 
ish, to be built in the vicinity of Divisa- 
dero street and Pacific avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, for Romolo A. Sbarboro and Remo 
E. Sbarboro, of the Italian-American 
Bank. The two homes will cost approxi- 
mately $40,000 each. 


Death of Colonel Daubenspeck 

Со. W. 8. Daubenspeck, for many 
years engaged in building construction 
in Los Angeles, died December 10 at the 
Ransley apartments on W. Third street. 
He had been а resident of Los Angeles 
for 33 years. He was active in the Build- 
ers’ Exchange and served for 10 years 
as president of that organization. 


Partnership Dissolved 

Architect M. C. Parker announces that 
the firm of Parker & Crawford, Amarillo, 
Texas, has been dissolved, and that he 
will continue the practice of architecture 
under the name of Martin C. Parker & 
Со, suite 303 Temple Ellis building, 
Lubbock, Texas. Manufacturers’ sam- 
ples and catalogues are requested. 


Hollywood Theatre 
Plans have been completed and bids 
taken for Warner Bros. offiee building 
and theatre at Hollywood, estimated to 
cost $2,000,000. Architeet G. A. Lans- 
burgh of San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
prepared the plans. 


Piedmont Residence 
Architect Leonard H. Ford, Coit Hotel 
building, Oakland, has completed plans 
for a $20,000 residence to be built on 
Prospect Road, Piedmont, for Mr. E. Н. 
Fenton. The house is designed in the 
Spanish type with terra cotta tile roof. 
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News of Portland and Seattle Architects 


Architect Morris H. Whitehouse, 619 
Railway Exchange building, Portland, 
Oregon, has taken Messrs. George M. 
Post and А. Glenn Stanton into his firm, 
now known as Morris H. Whitehouse 
and Associates. 


Architect George Foote Dunham, 1201 
Northwestern Bank building, Portland, 
is in Orlando, Florida, where he is super- 
vising church construction. His first 
commission is the construction of a 
$100,000 cdifice for the First Church of 
Christ, Orlando. Mr. Dunham's Portland 
office is in charge of Wayne Mills. 

Architects Mendal and Buchinger, for- 
merly in the American Bank building, 
Seattle, have moved to the Lumber Ex- 
change building. 

Architects H. C. Whitehouse, George 
H. Keith, Ernest W. Price and Henry C. 
Bertelsen all of Seattle, have given lec- 
tures at Washington State College, Pull- 
man, on architectural work. Fabian 
Smith, of Spokane, has given a lecture 
on landscape architecture. 

Prof. Stanley Smith, Architecture De- 
partment, Washington State College, at- 
tended the last meeting of Spokane A. 
I. A., and promised to give an address at 
some future time. Å general discussion 
abont zoning occupied the greater part 
of the evening. 

Architect M. J. Beezer of Beezer Bro- 
thers, Seaboard building, Seattle, has 
returned from San Francisco where he 
was associated with his brother, Louis 
Beezer, in the design and construction of 
St. Dominic's church. Beezer Brothers 
have returned to their old offices at 903 
Seaboard building, Seattle. 


Berkeley Residences 

Architect B. Reede Hardman, Berkeley 
National Bank building, Berkeley, has 
completed plans for an English type resi- 
dence to be built on Santa Barbara street, 
Berkeley, for Mr. Ronald Long and also 
а stucco home on Vine street, Berkeley, 
for Mr. George Knowles. 


Theatre Contract Awarded 

Architect Mark T. Jorgensen, 110 Sut- 
ter street, San Francisco, has let a con- 
tract to Barrett £ Hilp at $75,000 to 
build a two-story reinforced concrete 
theatre on San Pablo avenue, Berkeley, 
for the Golden State Theatres Company. 

Mr. Jorgensen has just moved to more 
attractive oflices in the Bond building, 
321 Bush street. 


Piedmont Residences 
Architect W. -E. Schirmer has com- 
pleted plans for a $16,000 residence for 
George Maurer in l'iedmont; also a 82575 
000 home for Mr. Roger Chickering. 
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Los Angeles Building Forecast 


All indications point to a volume of 
construction in Los Angeles and Southern 
California during 1926 equal to that for 
1925, if not greater. These indications, 
enumerated, are: The volume of con- 
struction now being started or reason- 
ably certain to be started during the 
coming year; improvement in general 
business conditions; continued gain in 
population and a prevailing feeling of 
optimism which became very pronounced 
during the closing months of the year. 


A survey of building operations just 
being started and work planned for the 
present year in Los Angeles and South- 
ern California cities, made by Southwest 
Builder and Contractor, shows approxi- 
mately $75,500,000 worth of construction 
in sight for 1926. This survey covers 
only structures estimated to cost 8100,- 
000 or more, except for city schools, and 
does not take into account scores of pro- 
jects which would range from $25,000 
to $100,000. A large volume of building 
started during 1925, which will be car- 
ried over into the new year, is not in- 
cluded in these figures. 


Civic Center for Sydney 


San Francisco's Civic Center is being 
held up as a model for one to be estab- 
lished in Sydney, Australia, if the hopes 
of Mr. W. H. Myers, chief electrical en- 
gineer of Sydney, are to be fulfilled. City 
Engineer M. M. O'Shaughnessy is in re- 
ceipt of a letter from the Australian 
engineer, stating that photographs of the 
San Francisco group of civic buildings 
had been received and were to be pre- 
sented to the government as an example 
of how things should be done. 


The Sydney officials several years ago 
started work on a civic center plan, but 
the government “pigeon-holed” the mat- 
ter, according to Mr. Myers. 


Architects Incorporate 


Architects of Santa Barbara have in- 
corporated as the Associated Architects 
of Santa Barbara "for the protection of 
the interests of their profession in the: 
city and for the furtherance of the busi- 
ness." Incorporators аге: W. A. Ed- 
wards, K. Е. Lockard, А. С. Sanders, С. 
W. Smith and Winsor Soule. Incorpora- 
tion provides а membership fee of 850. 


Berkeley Sorority House 
Plans are being prepared by Architect * 
W. П. Ratcliff, Jr., of Berkeley, for a new 
home for the Alpha Phi Sorority, esti- 
mated to cost $40,000. Mr. Ratcliff has 
also completed plans for a new dormitory 
at Mills College and a residence for Mr. 
Scott Hayman. 
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Criticises Fire Conditions 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, in its October news letter, states 
that a review of its field service of eon- 
ditions on the Pacific Coast reveals а 
most gratifying fire prevention develop- 
ment and morale in many of the small 
and in all the large municipalities except 
San Francisco. 

With direct reference to that city, the 
news letter says: 

San Francisco's built-over area is estimated to 
be 90 per cent wooden construction. The housing 
of automobiles in wooden buildings in which 
people sleep is common practice. Smoking is 
allowed in even the best picture houses. The 
salvage corps reports 749 fires last year from 
sparks on wooden shingles, The state of muni- 
cipal housekeeping is indiented by the record of 
941 fires from burning rubbish and grass. The 
fire department operates no systematic inspection 
service nor investigation of fire causes. No record 
of fire losses is kept by the department. The 
salvage corps nnd the fire marshal, both main- 
tained by underwriters, are the fire-conservntion 
agencies of the city. Тһе fire marshal reports 
an increase іп the number of sospicious and in- 
cendiary fires during 1924. 


Oakland Architects Move 


Messrs. Louis S. Stone and Franklin 
E. Warner, associate architects, announce 
the removal of their offices from 357 
Twelfth street to Howden building, 337 
Seventeenth street, Oakland. 

Other architects who have moved into 
the same building are Washington Miller, 
Paul V. Tuttle and J. Harvey Slocombe. 
The latter firm are preparing working 
drawings for a two-story reinforced eon- 
crete hotel at'Tracy, estimated to cost 
$125,000. Construction will start carly 
in the spring. 


Architect Addresses Millmen 


At a recent convention of the Millwork 
Institute of California in Oakland, Archi- 
tect J. J. Donovan declared the Institute 
was doing splendid work, not only for the 
industry but also for the architect. Пе 
said the most difficult part of building 
specifications for the architect is the car- 
pentry and millwork, and suggested the 
Institute should have а specification 
bureau which will co-operate with the 
architect on millwork so that a standard 
may be established. 


Chinese Theatre 

Architects Meyer & Hollier, Wright & 
Callender building, Los Angeles, have 
eompleted plans for a Chinese Theatre 
for Grauman's Greater Hollywood The- 
atre, Incorporated. The new playhouse 
will have a seating capacity of 2500 and 
will eost close to one million dollars. 


Given Architect's License 
Mr. Louis W. Simonson of Carmel was 
granted a certifiente to practice nrehi- 
tecture in Californin at the December 29 
meeting of the State Board of Architec- 
ture, Northern Division. 
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Personal 

Architect Philip Dean announces that 
he has moved his office to larger quarters 
in room 701, Builders' Exchange building, 
Seventh and Los Angeles streets, Los 
Angeles. 

Architect Edward С. Nowers Brett has 
moved his office from 502 Slavin building 
to 5110 W. Marathon street, Pasadena. 

Architect Harry H. James, formerly in 
the Alaska building, Seattle, has moved 
to larger offices in the Lowman building. 
Mr. James reports а considerable amount 
of work in view for next ycar. 

Mr. N. А. Dickey, president of the 
California Brick Company and the Liver- 
more Brick Company, accompanied by 
Mrs. Dickey, have returned from an 
enjoyable six wecks trip to Havana. 

Architect В. С. McDougall of San 
Francisco gave an interesting talk at the 
Builders’ Exchange weekly  luneheon, 
November 19, on the proposed bridge 
and tube across San Francisco Bay. He 
exhibited pictures and preliminary draw- 
ings of the structure. 

Mr. Rudolph Weaver, formerly of Se- 
attle, is now head of the Department of 
Architecture, University of Florida, and 
architect to the Board of Education for 
all the state educational institutions, 
Mr. Weaver was at one time head of the 
Department of Architecture at Pullman, 
where he inaugurated the first four year 
course in architecture in the Northwest. 
More recently he was in charge of the 
School of Architecture at Moscow, Idaho, 

Mr. Henry Auerbach, builder and en- 
gineer, has opened an office at 1163 
North Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, and 
will be pleased to receive catalogues and 
trade literature. 


More Oakland Schools 

Plans have been approved for two 
more school buildings in Oakland and 
bids will be called for at once. They are 
the San Leandro Junior High School, E. 
W. Cannon, architect, and the Prescott 
School addition which has been designed 
in the Moorish type, by Wm. Mooser & 
Son, architects. 

Masonic Temple 

Architect Paul V. Tuttle & J. Harry 
Slocombe of Oakland have been com- 
missioned to prepare plans for a Masonic 
Temple for the Rockridge Masonic Hall 
Association at a cost of $48,000. Build- 
ing will be three stories of masonry type 
with stores on the ground floor and lodge 
rooms above. 


Residence and Garage 
Architect Edward E. Young, 2002 Culi- 
fornia street, San Francisco, has com- 
pleted plans for å $30,000 home for Mr. 
Julius Goldstein to be erected on Pacific 
nvenue, west of Divisadero street, San 
Francisco. 
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With the Engineers 


Problems that Practising Engineers Meet 


opinion on certain problems affect- 

ing the standing and welfare of our 
profession, the American Association of 
Engineers recently addressed a hundred 
representative engineers of national rep- 
utation for their views on ethical con- 
duct in negotiations for professional ser- 
vices. Specifically it asked, among other 
things, how far the engineer may solicit 
an engagement without invitation; 
whether he should decline to do so com- 
petitively; whether a warning against 
competition should be included in the 
code of engineering ethies; and what can 
be done by the profession to combat the 
evil of inadequate fees. 


I: ORDER to secure a consensus of 


This questionnaire elicited a truly note- 
worthy response, representing the best 
thoughts of men of eminence in the en- 
gineering world. Believing that the 
views expressed and the ideas suggested 
merit careful study and consideration by 
the entire profession, this article is pre- 
sented as a review of the replies re- 
ceived. It is by D. B. Steinman, con- 
sulting engineer, New York City, and ap- 
peared originally in “Engineering News- 
Record.” The views recorded are the 
predominant or averaged opinions of the 
three-score leading engineers who соп- 
tributed their thoughts. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 


On the first question, regarding the 
limitations of ethical procedure in nego- 
tiations for professional engagements, 
the individual replies stressed various 
points as violations of proper or honor- 
able conduct. The following are typical 
excerpts: 

Where an engineer has been employed either to 
make n preliminary report vr do anything in cun- 
nection with a certain project, it is highly un- 
ethical for any other engineer to submit a price 
or nttempt to get the wurk, or to take part in a 
competitiun where the owner is possihly looking 
for a lower price, =H. E. Riggs. 

There should be no ethical objection to an engi- 
neer's informing а prospective client of his readi- 
ness and fitness to undertnke а commission, pro- 
vided no other engineer hns been engaged. He 
should make no effort to get work нулу from 
another. J. К. Worcester. 

I consider it unethical for an engineer to submit 
estimates of cost for work on which he is not yet 
ето роу са. C. W. Hubbell, 


From the scores af replies received, 
appears that the following practices in 
attempts to secure engagements are to 
he regarded as unprofessional: 


I. Trying to get nn engngement away from nn- 
other engineer, 


2. Intruding where another engineer has been 
active in developing a project, or has been em- 
ployed to make a preliminary report. 


3. Intruding where another engineer has already 
been retained, or where negotiations for his 
engagement are about to he concluded. 


4. Intruding where a limited list of other engi- 
neers have been invited for consideration. 


5. Intruding where clearly not wanted. 


6. Submitting a price or proposition for profes- 
sional services without invitation. 


7. Giving a cost-estimate or other gratuitous ser- 
vice hefore being retained. 


8. Knowingly or intentionally underbidding an- 
other engineer. 


9. Taking part in a price-competition. 


10. Disparaging the character or ability of another 
engineer. 


11. Undignified or self - laudatory advertising or 
solicitation of professional work, or self-glori- 
fying newspaper interviews. 


12. Paying commissions to others for recommend- 
ing one's services. 
UNINVITED SOLICITATION 


While the profession is in general 
agreement on the foregoing delimitation 
of ethical procedure, there is a diversity 
of opinion on the specific question of the 
propriety of uninvited solicitation of pro- 
fessional engagements by practising en- 
gineers. The replies that definitely dis- 
approved of uninvited approach are typi- 
fied by the following: 

It is my belief that solicitation of business 
should be discouraged in every way possible, as I 
consider it not only unethical hut it is bad busi- 
ness for individual engineers, as well as for the 
profession as a whole.—Alten S. Miller. 

Personally 1 do not feel] that the engineer should 
make any special effort to secure an engagement 
for a given work when not invited to do so.— 
Wm. J. Wilgus. 

The opposing views are well repre- 
sented in the following replies: 


. It is only the nationally acknowledged expert 
in any line of engineering who can afford to avoid 
all sulicitatiun.— T. Chalkley Hatton. 

The practice of a professional engineer involves 
a certain amount of business deportment and, 
consequently, unless an engineer either directly 
or indirectly places himself in a position where 
he will be invited or even KO so far as ta ask for 
consideration, I am inclined to believe that he 
would find his professionnl business in rather а 
precarious position. —R. Robins Burroughs. 

Clarifying the apparent difference of 
opinion represented by the preceding ex- 
cerpts, the majority of replies took a 
middle ground by indicating that there 
is a line beyond which solicitation of pro- 
fessional work becomes improper, The 
need for a developed sense of ethical 
discrimination to guide the individual 
engineer in such matters was ет- 
phasized. The prevailing opinion was 
that limited approach is permissible, but 
that it should not go beyond making the 
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engineer's available ability known to 
prospective clients. The following are 


some expressions of this view: 

I think it is perfectly proper for nn engineer to 
make known, to persons who might employ him, 
his experience in the field of his work. He should 
not however, make any direct effort to secure a 
given piece of work without invitation, except to 
this extent.—George Е. Swain. 

Concerning the extent to which it is proper for 
an engineer to solicit an engagement without in- 
vitation, I feel that it is in order only to make 
himself known.— Ernest P. Goodrich. 

I think it is entirely proper for an engineer to 
let it be known that he is in practice and also, 
if he knows of a new development, to place his 
name before those responsible for it so that they 
may know he is prepared to undertake the work 
if they elect to employ him.—Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. 

1 think this effort should be limited to merely 
acquainting the parties who have charge of the 
work with the fact that the engineer is available. 
This is often helpful to such parties, who fre- 
qaently are only vaguely informed as to who is 
qualified in a particular field. —H. K. Barrows. 


The dozens of similar replies indicate 
that we are not ready to adopt the rule 
of the British Institute of Consulting 
Engineers declaring all solicitation un- 
professional. At the same time, it ap- 
pears to be the consensus of opinion 
that uninvited efforts to secure pro- 
fessional engagements should be re- 
duced to a minimum, and should be kept 
within certain defined limits. 

The outstanding new thoughts de- 
veloped in the foregoing discussion may 
be summarized in the following state- 
ment of principle: 

The engineer should avoid soliciting 
an engagement without invitation, be- 
yond making himself known to a pros- 
pective client. He should never name a 
fce for prospective services before he 
is requested, nor give an estimate for 
any project before he is retained. 

UNPROFESSIONAL COMPETITION 

The engineers who responded were 
practically unanimous in denouncing the 
evil of price-competition for professional 
services. Conviction was expressed that 
no engineer entering such competitions 
can secure the compensation necessary 
to give proper service, also that such 
competitions seldom result in the selec- 
tion of the right man for the work. It 
was the consensus of opinion that price- 
competition for engineering services is 
not only detrimental to the profession, 
but is also hurtful to the best interests 
of the public. 

There is, of course, a natural and 
proper competition in quality of service 
rendered. Competition on the basis of 
qualifications promotes the selection of 
the best man for the work; but competi- 
tion on the basis af fees charged inter- 
feres with a wise selection and with adc- 
quate compensation, and should therefare 


be discouraged and avoided, 

11 is сегіпіпіу desirable to eliminate competition 
in price for profeasionn! work. The competition 
should be in the quality of work done. Allen 
Hazen. 

lt is recognized that a large part of 
the responsibility for competitive eondi- 
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tions rests on those who employ such 
methods for selecting professional ser- 
vices. 

Those who employ engineers have also a duty, 
which they violate frequently. They should not 
go around trying to get the lowest price from 
some engineer for doing a projected piece of work, 
bat should go to an engineer in whose upright- 
ness, fairness and competence they have con- 
fidence.——George F. Swain. 

A SPECIFIC QUESTION 

Although engineers are generally 
agreed that price-competition is an evil 
to be supressed, there is a difference of 
opinion as to how far an engineer should 
be expected to go to avoid such сотрей- 
tion. What is an individual engineer to 
do when he is asked to name a fee a 
given work and knows or suspects that 
the same inquiry has been addressed to 
the other? 15 it proper to name a fee 
under such conditions? 

This question evoked a wide range of 
replies. At one end of the range, a num- 
ber gave an unqualified negative an- 


swer, as illustrated by the following: 

Engineers should not name prices knowingly in 
competition with other engineers. As I consider 
it improper for invitations to be sent to engineers 
asking their fees in competition, the best engi- 
neers receiving such letters will not respond.—H. 
de В. Parsons. 


At the other end of the range of re- 
sponses are a number indicating an af- 
firmative answer to the same questions, 


as represented by the following: 

An engineer can hardly avoid the necessity of 
quoting a price for doing a piece of work, when 
invited by a client, even though he may know that 
others have been asked the same question. The 
client may be entirely justified in asking prices 
from more than one.—J. R. Worcester. 

Almost invariably, however, the af- 
firmative answers are qualified by cer- 
tain reservations. А study of these 
reservations, as emphasized in the fol- 
lowing typical quotations, brings out the 
pivotal points of the problem: 

If generally followed, it would result in a lower- 
ing of professional standards of fees, Only twice 
in my nwn experience have ] received such an in- 
vitation and it was declined on both occasions 
for reasons satisfactory to myself. Both cases 
were obvious efforts to "shop around" to get the 
cheapest man obtuinnhle but I do not believe that 
this, necessnrily, is nlwnys the ense when auch 
invitations are issued.” Arthar M. Shaw. 

When engineers are invited to submit propo- 
sitions for their services in connection with special 
work. I can see nothing unethicni in their sub- 
mittting a proposition in which they stnte clenrly 
the services which they propose to render and the 
fee which is customary for them to charge for 
auch services, Нас should nn engineer learn either 
directly or indirectly what fee his competitor ін 
naming for n job, and then should пате a lower 
fee it becomes å casc of uncthienl practice. J. E, 
Greiner. 

I enn see no valid objection to nn engineer's 
stating his schedules of fees to n possible client, 
even though he knows other engincers hnve been 
asked for similar statements. It might Бо ques- 
Попа е practic’ for the engineer to reduce his 
atandard schedule under such circumatances. J. 
F. Coleman. 

The ethics of the profession. seems to me to he 
based upon cach engineer" having n set price, sa 
fnr ns possible, for his services of different char- 
neter, nnd naming that fee regnrdless of what 
other engineer may be invited to name n fee or 
mny be interested in securing the work. Т, Chalk- 
ley Matton. 


In the replies represented by the last 
two quatations an essential thought is 
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expressed. The engineer should not al- 
low the fact that others are being con- 
sidered to influence the fee named by 
him; to reduce his usual scale of 
charges under such circumstances is a 
violation of good professional conduct. 
In naming a fee, the engineer should de- 
cide upon a proper and adequate figure 
and should give no consideration to its 
possible effect upon his securing the 
work. 

It is evident, from a comparison of the 
various reples, that the profession is not 
ready to give a categorical answer to the 
specific question under discussion. This 
is one of the questions on the shifting 
battle-line of engineering ethics, aud 
merits careful consideration by all who 
are interested in the progressive raising 
of our professional standards. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the replies, however, 
it is possible to formulate certain con- 
crete conclusions that will represent con- 
servative statements of guiding prin- 
ciples. From the following conclusions 
there appears to be no dissent: 

1. Price - competition for professional 
services is not only detrimental io the 
profession, but is also hurtful to the best 
interests of the public. 

2. The profession should do all it can 
to discourage conditions of price-compe- 
tition among engineers. 

3. It is the duty of engineers, by pub- 
licity and protest, to educate the publie 
and prospective clients to avoid com- 
petitive methods of selecting profes- 
sional services. 

4. An engineer should decline to 
name a fee when he believes the invita- 
tion is an attempt to secure competitive 
prices. 

5. lt is distinctlv unethical for an en- 
gineer knowingly to underbid another in 
naming a fee for a given work. 

6. For an engineer to reduce his usual 
scale of charges under competitive con- 
ditions is a violation of good professional 


conduct. 
LEGALITY OF RULES 


The replies to the questionnaire were 
practically unanimous in the opinion 
that a warning against unprofessional 
competition should be included in engi- 
neers' codes of ethics, and that legal ob- 
jections to any such clauses may be and 


should be ignored. 

I am heartily in sympathy with you in your 
desirc to warn ihe profession against the conver- 
sion of its professionn! practice into an ordinary 
industrial business. J. У, Davies. 

і cannot understand how professional services 
ran come under statutes forbidding combinations 
in restraint of competition. —Daniel L. Turver. 

Professions mre exempted under ihe common 
law from this statote, Certainly, neither the 
medicine nor ibe law are compelled to compete 
in professional services. it would be against pub- 
lie policy. ^F. A. Molitor. 

The iden tbat refusal to пате price ін illegal 
and in restraint of trade is absurd for the very 
good renson thnt in engaging professional ser- 
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vices it is manifest that the best publie interest 
lies in securing the best quality of services rather 
tban the cheapest service.— Terrell Bartlett. 


The half hundred replies in this vein, 
with no dissenting comment, may be re- 
garded as a conclusive indication of the 
best professional opinion on the policy 
and legality of adopting a rule against 
price-competition. 

EXISTING AND PROPOSED RULES 

Some time ago, the Practice Commit- 
tee of the American Association of En- 
gineers, in its report on certain objec- 
tional forms of invitation for profes- 
sional proposals, erystallized its con- 
clusion in a statement principle which 
was worded as follows: 

"The engineer should maintain the professional 
attitude in negotiations for his services, and should 
decline to submit competitive bids for professional 


services or to furnish monetary guarantees of 
reliability as to estimates or otberwise." 

To satisfy certain objections raised on 
legal grounds, indicating possible mis- 
interpretation of the underlying spirit, 
this clause was restudied and the fol- 
lowing revised and amplified statement 
was substituted. 

“Тһе engineer should strive to give a full meas- 
ure of service for the best interests of his client 
and of the public, and should charge fair and ade- 
quate fees for sucb service. He should maintain 
the professional attitude in negotiations for his 
Services; and he should avoid all practices that 
have a tendency to affect adversely the amount, 
quality or disinterested nature of professional 
services, such as charging inadequate fees, com- 
peting on a price basis where (as is almost in- 
variably the case) the service to be rendered or 
the character of its performance cannot be pre- 
cisely defined, spending large sums in securing 
business, or consenting to furnish monetary guar- 
antees of cost estimates.” 


This clause received the hearty ap- 
proval of practically all of the leading 
engineers to whom it was submitted, 
and it has been incorporated in the Spe- 
cific Principles of Good Professional 
Conduct of the Association. 

Supplementing this statement of prin- 
ciple, the writer suggests the following 
clause to cover additional thoughts 
brought out in the foregoing discus- 
sion: 

The engineer should avoid underbidding or re- 
dueing his usual charges when he knows that an- 
otber engineer is being considered for the same 
work, and be should decline to name a fee when 
the invitation is presumably an attempt to secure 
competitive prices. 

On the clause quoted from the code of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
namely: “Under no cireumstances should 
experts knowingly name prices in com- 
petition with each other,” the responses 
pointed to a marked division of opinion 
indicating that our profession is not pre- 
pared to accept that rule without modifi- 


cation, 

Under existing conditions 1 do not believe it 
would be advisable for our profession to adopt 
that standard. Jf experts are asked for prices, 
they should give standard ones, ns nearly as may 
be, even if they know that other engineers are 
being asked to compete.—J, A, L. Waddell. 

The clause covering this subject in the 
codes of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and the American Institute of 


Consulting Engineers is as follows: 
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"It shall be considered unprofessional and in- 
consistent with honorable and dignified bearing 
for any member: to compete with another engi- 
neer for employment on the basis of professional 
charges, by reducing his asun! еһпгрез und at- 
tempting to underbid after being informed of the 
charges nnmed by his competitor.” 


The qualifying phrases at the end of 
this clause practically destroy its effect- 
iveness. This was recognized in several 


of the replies. 

1 would omit the latter part of the sentence, 
thereby making unethienl the competing with an- 
other engineer for employment on the basis of 
professional charges, without any qualifying con- 
ditions.—Wm. J. Wilgus. 

I believe that the following should be lived up 
to by every engineer: "It will be considered un- 
professional tu compete for employment on the 
basis of professional charges by reducing his usual 
charge in the attempt to underbid his competitor." 
This is condensed from the code of the American 
Institute of Consulting Engineers. — Henry R. 
Buck. 


The rule given in the code of the West- 


ern Society of Engineers was also cited: 

"Competition in professional work, where it 
enters in nt all, should always be on the basis of 
efficiency in service rendered, and never knowing- 
ly in price concessions.” 


If a simple statement of principle is 
desired, the following condensed form 
(based on the rule of the A.S.C.E. and 
АЛ.С.Е., with the weakening phrases 
omitted) would probably cover the essen- 
tials to the satisfaction of all the engi- 
neers who have contributed to this dis- 
cussion: 


The engineer should never compete 
with another engineer for employment 
on the basis of professional charges. 


THE PROBLEM OF INADEQUATE FEES 


The question "What can the profession 
do to combat the evil of inadequate 
fees?" evoked a large number of helpful 
and eonstructive thoughts. The outstand- 
ing suggestions made, with supporting 
quotations, are as follows: 


1. Increase publie respect for the profession. 

The only wny to incrense the fees of the pro- 
fession i» to incrense the respect of the public for 
the profession as a whole and for the individunls 
in it. If the engineers of a community are friend- 
ly nnd pulling together and are doing their share 
of public welfare werk, they will be highly re- 
gnrded by the public. If a client hears an engi- 
neer criticize ц competitor it is naturnl that he 
should not only think less of the engineer criti- 
cized but of the maker of that criticism nnd even 
of the whole profession. Henry R. Buck. 

2. Encnurage rendering adequate service. 

The profession enn encourage rendering ade- 
«quate services. The rendering of such services 
would go fur toward establishing ndequnte fees. 
- Наггіноп Р, Eddy. 

3. Improve the standards of the men Їл practice. 

These matters in my judgment mny be reached 
only in improving the «tandards of the men ac- 
tually in the practice, nnd while this would he a 
slow process we can ench do our best to bring 
about the desirable resuit,—Allen Tinzen. 

4. Establish individua! repatatian for services. 

If nn engineer, like a prominent lawyer, hus 
irnining nnd experience nnd is qualified by ability 
and reasonable cultivation nnd dignity so ns to 
he obviously an outstanding character in his pro- 
feasion, he will secure plenty of work and his 
clienta will expect to pay him relatively speaking 
large fees, If on the other hand he bas not been 
willing to make the вей-кист сено nod perform 
hard work which successful men in all callings 
of life have to undertake nnd Inbels himself п 
commonplace man, he would have less work und 
less (ee. - Wm. М, Burr. 
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5. Educate those who employ engineers. 

Educate the people who require the services of 
engineers up to the point where they will recog- 
nize thut it is ns important to secure n good 
engineer as jt is to secure n youd physician or a 
коой lawyer, and that good engineers cunnot be 
secured at low rates by the use of competitive 
methods.—Alfred E. Forstall. 

6. Establish standard fee schedules. 

The most important thing which the profession 
enn do to combat the evil of inadequate fees is to 
make a rule against engineers’ charging less than 
n given fee. Every time nn engineer cuts fees it 
hurts the profession.— Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. 


MINIMUM FEE SCHEDULES 


On the last suggestion, to establish a 
rule against charging less than a given 
fee, opinions are divided. 

I am certainly not in favor of establishing any 
schedule of minimum fees, as thai would seem 
tu bear too close а relationship to а union scale of 
wages, I think we must nll recognize that there 
is un actunl difference in the value of the profes- 
sionnl work done by any two given engineers.— 
J. F. Coleman. 


Upon analysis, however, the objections 
are found to apply to standardization of 
fees, rather than to the drafting of 
schedules of recommended minimum fees. 
If the latter represent honest estimates 
of the cost of rendering proper and ade- 
quate specified services, the adoption and 
publieation of such fee schedules should 
serve a useful purpose: They furnish a 
guide to the engineer in estimating ade- 
quate charges for new work, and they 
show the client what he must expect to 
pay, as å minimum, in order to secure 
proper professional services, The prim- 
ary function of published fee schedules 
is educational and advisory, and the vio- 
lator soon learns that he pays the price 
in economie loss and in professional 
standing. 


On the question whether it is practie- 
able and legal to enforce minimum fee 
schedules by official action against vio- 
lators, the responses, directly or indirect- 
ly, were in the negative. The outstanding 
thoughts expressed, with representative 
quotations, are as follows: 


1, Official enforcement is not practical nor legal. 

I do not think it is either practical nor legal 
to proceed otficinlly ngninst men who offer to per- 
form work below the «chedale established by any 
organization. П. E. Riggs. 


2. Individun! 
he proper. 
The schedules may be fixed ns n minimum which 

may control the professinn similarly to the ached- 
ules of the A. 1. A., but the more experienced 
nnd well-known the engineer becomes the higher 
nre hik fees, so what he might think wna n cutting 
of the schedule by engincers of lower grade might 
cuuse discussion. T. Chalkley Hatton. 


3. Fee schedales should bc only advisnry recam- 
mendations. 

In the matter of fee schedules, 1 do not feel 
that organizations «hoald ко farther thnn to rec- 
ommend, nnd no «Тог: should be made to make 
n proposed schedule mandatory. 1 believe thut 
regulntion of fees, excepting іп enses of unfa r 
competition, should he by ndvisory methods only. 
— Arthur М, Shaw. 


4. Observance of fee 
honor. 

An established schedule has no legal standing. 
Из observance ја purely å matter of honor with- 
out which ethical conduct is impossible. С. МУ, 
Hubbell. 


variations from fee schedules may 


schedules is а matter «f 
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5. Depend оп moral suasion and the force of puh- 
lie opinion. 

I do not believe it possihle to take official action 
against any member of the profession who has 
not been proven dishonest and 1 helieve that, 
after having adopted a standard, it will be neces- 
sary to depend on moral suasion and the force of 
professional puhlie opinion to accomplish the re- 
sults.—Alten S. Miller. 

THE FEE PROBLEM 

1. To combat the evil of inadequate 
fees, engineers, individually and eolleet- 
ively, should ever strive to raise the 
standards and the standing of the pro- 
fession. Higher standards of ethies, 
qualifieations and service will increase 
the respeet of the publie for the profes- 
sion. Engineers must also establish in- 
dividual reputations for the value of 
their services; by personal character, 
quality of performance, and refusal to 
cheapen their serviees, they will not only 
advanee their personal suceess but will 
also enhanee the publie regard for the 
value of engineering services. 

2. In addition, concerted efforts should 
be made to educate those who employ en- 
gineers in regard to proper methods of 
seleeting professional services and proper 
standards of compensation. Professional 
organizations ean issue information 
sheets for the guidanee of publie bodies 
and other prospeetive clients, presenting 
standard fee sehedules and arguments 
against price- competitions and inade- 
quate fees. 

3. The adoption and publieation of 
standard sehedules of minimum fees are 
desirable as a guide to the engineer and 
for the edueation of those who employ 
engineers. The observance of such sehed- 
ules should be a matter by moral suasion 
and the foree of professional publie 
opinion. 

4. Praetising engineers should also do 
their share to raise the standards of com- 
pensation in the profession by maintain- 
ing high standards of pay for engineer 
employees and salaried assistants, 


Is It a Gamhle? 

If eontraeting is the gamble it is 
usually aeeused of being, isn't it largely 
our own fault? Aside from the hazards 
of strikes, publie calamities and hazards 
whieh menaee all human enterprises, the 
contractor should take no more risk than 
that assumed by other industries. The 
hazards which strew the shore with 
wrecks are those whieh are avoidable, 

Laek of aecurate eost data, poor book- 
keeping methods, poor organization, over 
extension of credit and eapacity, slip- 
shod estimating and a disposition to 
take a ehanee are the factors that make 
our endeavor a gamble instead of a busi- 
ness. Teehnical ability alone does not 
make a eontractor, but it is one of the 
requisites, for in the very nature of 
things eontraeting is a ealling that de- 
mands high courage and ability; those 
who do not possess these qualities are 
doomed to failure.—Dallas A. G. C. News- 
Letter. 
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An Arehiteet's Name 
M. A. B., in Washington State Architect 


Who ean name the arehitects who 
have produced the better buildings in 
Seattle? Who, even among the arehi- 
tects themselves, can give this informa- 
tion? 

Å painter signs his name to his 
work. His name is on the very face 
of the picture; and no matter how poor 
is the signature, no one has yet said it 
mars the work. 

Coming down Cherry street, the old 
Bailey, now called the Railway Ех- 
change, is taking on new glory, as the 
sand-blast is revealing the architeetural 
lines and the pristine face of the mate- 
rial. It would seem to be a new building, 
One is pleased with the fact that its 
36 years have not put it far into the 
background arehitecturally. It is pleas- 
ing, and it does not seem ont of place 
in contrast with the Dexter Horton, 
and Hoge buildings. The entrance is 
most attractive. 

One asks, “Who was the architect?” 
and one finds that no one seems to 
know, so we do a little research work 
and find that the architect has an of- 
fice in this same building. We learn 
that there is scarcely a square on the 
entire Second avenue, whieh has not a 
building produeed by this man — E. W. 
Houghton. 

We note the Moore theatre, Gowman 
hotel, Amherst building, Clemmer thea- 
tre, Arcade, Esterbrook, Curtis, old 
P.-I. and Brooklyn buildings, Berkshire 
hotel, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, London 
and Palace- Hip buildings, all are the 
work of this architeet. We have known 
him long, but we did not know whieh 
work was his. 

Why should it be that monuments to 
the hand of the architect should not 
have his name engraved thereon? 

Surely, it is a most important work. 
It is 36 years since the Bailey build- 
ing went up. The Burke building went 
up the same year; and the old New York 
block, whieh has just given way to the 
Dexter Horton, was erected one year 
later. In fact, the picture of the old 
P.-I. building completed shows the stone 
for the New York block in the fore- 
ground. 

Let the architect have his signature 
to his work. 

In Washington, D. C., are many 
charming examples of  Richardson's 
work. The homes which he ereeted 
stand forth in beautiful simplicity, dig- 
nity and grace. 


Appointed Architect 
The Vallejo City Council has made a 
contract with Mr. C. E. Perry, San Fran- 
ciseo architeet, for plans for the $80,000 
City Пай and branch County Jail to be 
erected in Vallejo this year. 
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Field of the Contractor 


Chapter Aids Attack On Irresponsibility 


The Southern California Chapter, As- 
sociated General Contractors, has de- 
clared its purpose to co-operate with the 
Los Angeles board of publie works to 
the fullest extent in eliminating irrespon- 
sible contraetors, in the following reso- 
lutions adopted by the executive board: 

Whereas, it has come to the attention 
of the Southern California Chapter, As- 
sociated General Contractors of America, 
that the board of publie works, city of 
Los Angeles, has publiely announced its 
intention of requiring cach low bidder on 
street improvement work to satisfy the 
commission of their finaneial ability to 
undertake and complete a job, before 
they are awarded а eontract; and, 

Whereas, it has been charged that in 
the past, contracts have been awarded 
to contractors who did not possess suffi- 
cient funds to complete a projeet, caus- 
ing a delay, while arrangements were 
being made for additional finances to 
complete the work; and 

Whereas, when a contract is awarded 
to a firm not having suffieient funds to 
complete the project without undue inter- 
ruption, streets are left in an unpassable 
condition for an indefinite period, caus- 
ing the publie and property owners an 
unneeessary inconvenience; and, 

Whereas, it is to the publie's interest 
that only contraetors possessing "Skill, 
Integrity and Responsibilitv," together 
with sufficient working capital and ade- 
quate equipment, be permitted to under- 
take street work, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Southern California 
Chapter, Associated General Contractors 
of America, endorse the movement and 
command the board of publie works for 
their action; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Southern California 
Chapter, Associated General Contractors 
of America, co-operate to the fullest ex- 
tent with the board of public works in an 
effort to eliminate the incompetent con- 
tractor, whose entry into municipal con- 
struction is not for the best interest of 
the public. 


Big Water Project 

Bids will be asked by the city com- 
mission of Medford, Orc., about February 
1 to construct the Big Butte Falls muni- 
cipal wnter project which will include 
the eonstruction of thirty-cight miles of 
steel pipe line from Big Butte Springs. 
The project is estimated to cost $1,000,- 
000. Bonds have been voted to cover 
the cost of construetion. 


How Tony's Boss Fixed It Up for Him 

A good many Northwestern eontrac- 
tors journeyed to Florida during the 
spring and summer, attracted by the in- 
tense construction activity in the land 
of boom and sunshine. Among the num- 
ber was one contractor of the Twin 
Cities, who sueceeded in signing up two 
or three eontracts at profitable figures, 
and hurried back home, in order that he 
might transport to Florida a crew of men 
sufficiently large to handle the work. 

It is related that Tony, who had long 
worked for this eontractor in the Twin 
Cities, told his crony one night that the 
boss wanted him to go to Florida. 

"[ wouldn't go there if 1 were you," 
said Tony's friend. 

"Why not?" asked Tony. 

“Summer's coming on and it gets ter- 
ribly hot down there—more than 100 in 
the shade. I wouldn't work in a plaee 
where it gets as hot as that." 

“I guess you're right," said Tony 
thoughtfully. “TI tell the boss the trip 
is off as far as I'm concerned.” 

Two days later Tony, trudging toward 
the depot, lugging a big suitcase, met his 
friend. 

«Where you headed for?" demanded 
the friend. 

“Florida,” said Tony, beaming. 

*But I thought you said you wouldn't 
go to no place where it got to be 100 in 
the shade." 

“Say, lissen, fella, the boss fixed it up 
for me," said Tony. 

“Whaddy ya mean fixed it for vou? 

^I told him I wouldn't go to no place 
where it got to be 100 in the shade, and 
he said: “Don't you worry, Tony. You 
come right along to Florida. 11 see to 
it personally that you don’t have to work 
in the shade".”—Exchange. 


Should Have Cash or Credit 

“А responsible contraetor should have 
either money or credit in the amount of 
40 per cent of the face of the contract 
to be undertaken. This credit or eash 
should be unincumbered and over and 
above any money necessary to finance 
his other work, should he have any."— 
George П. Jennings. 


Berkeley Builders Organize 
The Berkeley Builders’ Exchange, re- 
cently orgnnized, has taken a lease of the 
entire second floor of the former Агт- 
strong School, University avenue, Ber- 
keley. The structure in future will be 
known as the Builders’ Exchange build- 
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ing. Besides having spacious offices and 
a meeting and banquet hall, the Ex- 
change will have several small offices 
which will be sub-leased to various mem- 
bers of the Exehange. 


Dollar Buying Power Increases 


The buying power of the dollar is con- 
siderably greater now than it was during 
the peak of high wages in 1920. This we 
are told by a great life insurance com- 
pany. Secretary Hoover of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in his annual report, 
calls attention to this same condition, 
attributing the reasons therefore to the 
partial elimination of waste in industry. 
Secretary Hoover gives praise where 
praise is due, that is to the producers 
and manufacturers, who have joined in 
the movement looking towards the elimi- 
nation of Unnecessary products, the 
standardization of sizes and the study of 
production that will further reduce 
waste. Waste in building has always 
been a big item of expense to contractors 
and one that has been passed along to 
the owner. When much of this waste 
can be eliminated the cost of building 
will be reduced with the result that pros- 
pective builders will look with favor 
upon better materials, better workman- 
ship and better design, knowing that a 
saving in one place will pay for the 
extra expenditures.—Store. 


What Would You Do? 


ÅS а practicing architect, after you 
had been commissioned to design an im- 
portant structure and had devoted your 
hest efforts to the problem entrusted to 
you, if after the plans and specifications 
had been prepared and checked and you 
had invited supposedly reputable con- 
tractors to estimate the work, and in the 
due course of events had recommended 
the award of the contract to one of the 
contractors invited by you to bid, and if, 
after the contract had becn duly exe- 
cuted, the said contractor who had in his 
employ men registered as architects had 
concluded to re-design your building 
without your knowledge or any co-oper- 
ation on your part and who then had 
submitted the revised plans to your client 
with the statement that the building as 
so re-designed could be constructed sev- 
eral per cent cheaper than the building 
which vou had designed, what would 
you do? 

Would you continue to invite this con- 
tractor to figure in your office, or would 
you “tip off" the circumstances to your 
aequaintances and friends in the profes- 
sion? Would you not feel that the соп- 
tractor was guilty of the most пле иса] 
practice and should be barred from figur- 
ing in every repntable architect's office ? 
—Bulletin Illinois Society of Architects. 
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Seattle Architects” Opportunity 

The editor of The Washington State 
Architect, the official journal of the 
Washington State Society of Architects, 
is perturbed to learn that heading the 
list of architects in the Seattle classified 
telephone directory is the name of a man 
who is not a licensed architect and who, 
under the excuse of a paid advertisement, 
is set forth to the world as “the leading 
designer and builder of fine homes.” 

We have not before us a copy of the 
Washington licensing law, but it seems 
safe to assume that it prevents any man 
advertising himself as an architect who 
has not duly passed the board. If this 
assumption is correct, it would seem as 
if there was a ready means to make the 
gentleman withdraw his advertisement. 
Whatever his abilities may be as an 
architect, he evidently is a keen business 
man and knows the value of well directed 
advertising. Architects may ethically 
advertise. The Institute withdrew its 
objections some years ago. The men in 
Seattle can, if they like, beat this inter- 
loper, if he is indeed such, at his own 
game. Why do they not do it ?—Ameri- 
can Architect. 


There Are Architects and Architects 


In opening the recent exhibition of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture Ram- 
say MacDonald, among other things, 
said: 

“Architecture is to the town dweller 
the most intimate of all the arts. The 
architect must surround people with in- 
fluences that compel them to look up- 
ward. He must put beauty into the 
streets and inspiration in the houses. 
The architect is not doing his duty by 
simply providing shelter. 

"The training of the architect does not 
end with the knowledge of the compo- 
sition of brick and stone. It must in- 
clude a training to grasp the life and 
spirit of art and of people. 

“No man can build a house for another 
unless he understands men. Domestic 
architecture consists in embodying the 
communal spirit.” 

Mr. MacDonald predicted the day when 
architects would “know their business; 
and in order that they might know it the 
public should give them sufficient en- 
couragement.” 


We hear a lot about ethics and the 
“unwritten code.” Can there be any more 
dangerous lack of ethics, — the proper 
professional attitude toward clients, — 
than to permit the substitution of mate- 
rials or snbmit to the specification being 
treated as “a scrap of paper?” 

It would seem that the appropriate 
committee of The American Institute of 
Architects had a duty to perform in this 
instance. 
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New Grading for Plumbing Fixtures 

Important changes in the manufacture 
and grading rules of vitrified sanitary 
ware became effective December 1 as the 
result of a conference of manufacturers 
and distributors with government repre- 
sentatives at the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The grading rules do away with 
Grades A and B, substituting the classi- 
fications “regular selection" and “culls.” 
They also provide for accurate definitions 
which will facilitate the grading, so that 
the quality can be determined readily. 

The conference brought together the 
representatives of 27 companies. The 
discussion of the grading rules brought 
to light a sentiment that any run of 
kiln which fell below “regular selection” 
should be sold as “off grade” or scrapped. 
It was pointed out that each piece of 
ware put through the kiln costs the same 
to manufacture and that the proposal 
would prevent any unserupulous distrib- 
utor from selling а Grade В as å Grade 
А, and leaving ап impression in the mind 
of the purchaser that he was getting а 
Grade А at a low price. It was further 
indicated that the proposed classification 
would be the same as that followed in 
grading porcelain ware. The change was 
adopted by each individual present. 

The conference voted to recommend 
that the United States Government speci- 
fientions for plumbing fixtures be held up 
pending the extension of the program. 
This will not be done until the simplifica- 
tion committec of the industry has com- 
piled results of a questionnaire which 
will deal with dimensional standards. 

As a protection to the buyer, the meet- 
ing voted that each manufacturer will 
mark each crate in which “cull” ware is 
to be shipped with two splashes of red. 
This will be applied to the small end of 
such erates, so that they will be visible 
readily and wili indicate to the distrib- 
utor, or to the user the grade he is get- 
ting. 

As n further step toward elimination 
of waste in this industry, steps were 
taken to survey the variety of items and 
the demand of cach produced by each 
manufacturer. This will serve as the 
basis for possible eliminations of obsolete 
varieties or of those seldom in demand; 
and will pave the way for å more com- 
pact list which will meet all needs. 

Because the change of grading rules 
will involve a complete change of labels 
by all manufacturers, à sub-committce of 
manufacturers was appointed comprising 
Messrs. 11, S. Maddock of Thomas Mad- 
dock's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J.; George 
E. Hoffman, of the Trenton Potteries Co., 
and W. C. Chamberlin of the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The conferces took immediate steps to 
notify all distribution centers of the 
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changes in grading, and in grading rules; 
and to cause the preparation of 100,000 
copies of the new rules, which are to be 
put into the hands of the plumbing trade, 
architects, contractors and others who 
have an immediate and direct interest in 
the action taken. 


Bishopric Sound Deadener 


Manufacturing of а sound deadening 
wall base has been begun by the Bi- 
shopric Manufacturing Co. of California, 
according to an announcement by Mr. J. 
W. Ford, Jr., president of the company. 
This produet is an addition to the Bi- 
shopric line which already included Bi- 
shopric base, Bishopric stucco and Bi- 
shopric composition flooring. 

The new product is called Bishopric 
insulating base. It has been manufac- 
tured in the Eastern plant for 18 years. 
But because of increased demand for this 
product on the Pacific Coast, production 
is under way in Los Angeles to supply 
several western states. 

Tests made recently in local labora- 
tories prove that Bishopric insulating 
base has remarkable sound deadening 
qualities. The Raymond G. Osborne Test- 
ing Laboratories found that the tick of 
a clock could be heard through а section 
of Bishopric insulating base for a dis- 
tance of only 10 feet. 

Another test was made by Prof. Vern 
O. Knudsen, instructor of physics at the. 
University of California, Southern 
Branch, and a national authority on 
acoustics. Prof. Knudsen, who is in- 
variably consulted on the sound deaden- 
ing specifications for all the important 
buildings of Southern California, found 
that Bishopric insulating base was su- 
perior to seven other sound insulating 
materials which are widely used. 

“The time has come,” says Mr. Ford, 
“when people realize that sound deaden- 
ing is quite as necessary in modern con- 
struction as plumbing and heating. I 
predict that the use of sound deadeners 
in wall construction will increase not 
only in office buildings but in home con- 
struction as well. Nothing is more dis- 
agrecable and inconvenient than walls 
which transmit sound and nothing is 
easier to overcome, if proper attention is 
paid to this problem when plans are be- 
ing drawn." 


Passing of John Barrett 

Mr. John Barrett, 69, retired pioneer 
San Francisco contractor and father of 
J. Frank Barrett of the contracting firm 
of Barrett & Hilp, died in San Francisco, 
Dec. 24, following n brief iliness. He 
was å charter member and one of the 
organizers of Carpenters’ Union No. 22, 
a member of the San Francisco Council, 
Knights of Columbus, and of the Wood- 
man of the World. 
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Heating Installations Show Increase 

Å noticeable increase in the use of gas 
steam radiators for heating apartment 
houses is reported by Mr. A. J. Hartfield 
of the Расте Gas Radiator Company, 
whose statistical department kecps an 
accurate check on all gas heating install- 
ations in Los Angeles. 

In one week alone, Mr. Hartfield 
pointed out, his company installed 145 
gas steam radiators in three different 
buildings, as follows: 6128 Wilshire 
boulevard for E. R. Rockwell, 67 gas 
steam radiators: Third and Vermont 
streets for the Austin McFadden Amuse- 
ment Co., 31 gas steam radiators, and 
1626 North Harvard boulevard for Ar- 
thur Le Brun, 47 gas steam radiators. 

"More healthful heat is the reason for 
the increasing popularity of the gas 
steam radiator” Mr. Hartfield says. 
"The public likes convenience of gas 
fuel. These two factors are economically 
combined in gas steam radiators.” 


Commercial Club Improvements 
Extensive alterations and improve- 
ments are being made to the San Fran- 
cisco Commercial Club from plans by Mr. 
Frederiek Whitton, 369 Pine Street, San 
Francisco. The alterations are on the 
12th and 13th floors of the Merchants 

Exchange building, San Francisco. 


Architect Makes Announcement 


Architect Allen Ruoff announces that 
be has opened new offices in the Cahn, 
McCabe building, 716 South Spring 
street, Los Angeles; the firm of Ruoff & 
Munson with offices in the Story build- 
ing having been dissolved. Mr. Munson 
will retain the old offices. 


Huntington Beach School 
Plans are being prepared by Architects 
Allison & Allison, Hibernian building, 
Los Angeles, for а group of high school 
buildings for the Huntington Beach 
Union High School District to cost 
$400,000. 


Stockton Ilotel 
Å three-story Class C hotel is to be 
erected in Stockton for Mr. Samuel 
Giovannoni from plans by Architect 
Peter L. Sala, Exchange building, Stock- 
ton. 


Sacramento Cannery 
The American Can Company is having 
plans prepared by its engineering depart- 
ment for а million dollar cannery at 
Sacramento. 


Addition to Piedmont Church 
Architect Albert Farr is preparing 
plans for an addition to the Piedmont 
Interdenominational Church, estimated 
to cost $25,000. 
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Side-Light On Term “Responsible” 
HE City of St. Louis recently had 
| a unique experience in connection 
with awarding a contraet for con- 
strnction of a reservoir. When the lowest 
bidder's offer was refused, the matter re- 
ceived quite extensive attention in the 
public press. As а result of this, the 
cause of “not the lowest bidder, but the 
best” received much thought in the pub- 
Пе mind. 

The situation, according to Constructor, 
was this: 

The Board of Public Works asked for 
bids on the reservoir construction. The 
lowest of twenty bidders was а company 
that previously had never bid on a job. 
This bid was $1,564,882. 

The company making the lowest bid 
had only recently been organized when 
it made its offer, and was composed at 
the time of its organization of the Assist- 
ant Water Commissioner of St. Louis, 
the engineer in charge of the Water 
Commissioner's office, a salesman for a 
St. Louis bond company, the secretary of 
a fraternal organization and an attorney. 

It was only after the bids had been 
opened that the fact became known that 
the two employees of the city were mem- 
bers of the company making the lowest 
bid. When this knowledge worked its 
way out, the two officials resigned their 
positions, this taking place shortly be- 
fore the work was to be awarded. 

The Board of Public Works, in reject- 
ing the offer of the lowest bidder, stated 
that because of the inexperience of three 
officers of the company they could not 
be held as "responsible" within the 
meaning of the law, although they ap- 
peared to be well backed financially. 

In its verbal statement the Board said, 
in part, as follows: 

"Their (the company's officers) verbal 
statements indicate that the company 
can borrow or raise funds sufficient to 
carry on the work. The company was or- 
ganized in July to bid on this work. It 
has no offices, or rather considers the 
office of its secretary its iemporary 
office. 

“И possesses no equipment whatever, 
and has not executed any construction 
job. The company has no organization 
whatsoever. 

"In determining the responsibility of 
the bidder, the board must look beyond 
the mere ability to secure sufficient funds 
to carry on the work. The Missouri Su- 
preme Court has stated that the word 
'responsible' has a broader meaning than 
the mere peeuniary one. It involves also 
judgment and skill, and thus imposes 
discretionary duties upon this board. 

"None of ihe men named knew enough 
about the matter to estimate the cost, 
but other parties were employed to make 
the estimate and prepare the bid. They 
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contend that they ean command capital 
to purchase both equipment and service. 
They said they had no arrangement with 
anyone to conduct the work, and were 
unable to inform the board what men 
would have charge of the work. 

"They were somewhat in the position 
of brokers, who, having obtained the 
contract, will turn over its execution to 
others. The board is entitled to get in 
toueh with the men who are actually to 
perform the work. The three men 
named, by their own admission, are with- 
out experience, judgment or skill.” 

Other bidders, it is stated, complained 
that he had questioned them, in his са- 
pacity with the Water Commissioner's 
office, concerning details of their plans 
and that they had given him information 
about their methods and kindred subjeets 
which they would not have been willing 
to give to an open competitor. 

In an editorial published as the situ- 
ation eame to a close, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, under the heading “A Bid 
Properly Rejected," said, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

"The whole experience has been un- 
pleasant. So far as we know, it is unique 
in the city's history. It is not likely to 
be repeated." 


Architects for Federal Buildings 

The suggestion of Charles Peter Weeks 
in this magazine two months ago, that 
the Washington authorities be asked to 
use their influenee and to encourage the 
employment of outside architeets to de- 
sign some of the more important Federal 
buildings to be erected by the United 
States government during the next two 
or three years, has been very favorably 
received. Architectural journals, as well 
as the building trade press, have all com- 
mented on the matter in terms of ap- 
proval. In the December number of 
Stone, puhlished in New York City, ap- 
pears the following, which is substan- 
tially a reiteration of Mr. Weck's ideas: 

“The Federal Government, according to 
reports, contemplates expenditures of 
$50,000,000 in Washington and $100,- 
000,000 in other cities for public build- 
ings. While it is generally agreed that 
the Bureau of Architecture in Washing- 
ton should provide for the standardiza- 
tion and direet the construction of these 
buildings, the drawing of the actual plans 
should, as a matter of courtesy, be en- 
trusted to competent architects in the 
vnrious cities where the buildings will 
be erected. Пеге is an opportunity for 
the architectural profession through the 
American Institute of Architects to see 
that these buildings are designed after 
the most approved ideas and thus assure 
the publie of monumental structures that 
will be a lasting tribute to their art and 
things of beauty that may well be taken 
as examples of the best of American 
architecture.” 
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What's Wrong With This Picture? 


By FRANK N. 


WATSON 


Secretary, Texas Branch, A. G. C., in Constructor 


FTER several months’ considera- 
A tion, the directors of Blank Com- 

pany decided that expansion of 
the business demanded larger quarters 
and empowered their president, Mr. Sure- 
fire, to proceed with arrangements for 
buying the property at the corner of 
Main and St. Paul, on which they had 
option, and erecting thereon a four-story, 
reinforced concrete building to house the 
business of the company. 

The next day, Snrefire telephoned 
three different architects, with whom he 
was acquainted, asking them to drop by 
his office to discuss the matter. Mr. Roe 
of the widely known firm of architects, 
Roe & Doe, was first to appear. After 
outlining the needs of the company, 
Surefire requested Roe to prepare sketch- 
es and a eost estimate for the proposed 
structure as soon as possible. The same 
procedure was followed with the other 
two architects, Mr. White of White and 
Company, and Mr. Black, who operated 
without the aid of a partner or "& Co." 

In a few days, Surefire was furnished 
preliminary sketches, with estimate of 
cost attached, by each of the three archi- 
tects, and after numerous conferences 
with the architects and members of his 
directorate, Surefire finally decided on 
the firm of White & Company, since their 
sketch seemed to be most artistic, prac- 
tical, and their estimate of $75,000.00 
the lowest. 

In due time, White announced that 
plans and specifications were ready and 
submitted a list of twelve general con- 
tractors he thought should be invited to 
bid on the job. The list included five of 
the largest and most favorably known 
contractors in the city, four smaller con- 
tractors of recognized ability who were 
on their way to the top, and three whose 
many years in the contracting business 
had been largely a series of hair-breadth 
escapes from bankruptcy and compelled 
by necessity to keep in work on the 
same principle that a man’s legs, when 
he starts falling, seek to run his body 
into equilibrium. White, who prided 
himself on his high ethical standing, 
knew that these three were consistently 
low bidders and their work would have 
to be closely watched for defects and 

“skimps,” but they could be depended on 
to force hard competition and, in the 
interests of his client and the fact that 
his cost estimate had been shaved to the 
guick, White realized he needed their 
peculiar services. 

During the next few days, Surefire, 
at the request of one of his directors, a 
close business acquaintance and a per- 
sonal call from a contractor he had never 
heard of before, phoned White to add 
three more names to the list of bidders. 
One of them White knew to be a “pirate,” 


but of course Surefire was the client and 
his wishes had to be respected. 


On the appointed day at 2 P. M., Sure- 
fire, assisted by White, received sealed 
proposals from the fifteen general con- 
tractors, which, after being privately 
opened and tabulated, read as follows: 


Bidlow -eea $ 80,000 
Салаат, а 85,000 
Reddlebids) =a 90,000 
Plugger ene 92,000 
Tryhard ++ FEN 93,000 
Some- Solace Co 95,000 
U. S. Const CoG ИНИИИИ 95,600 
Trublew Со. .. ... 97,000 
Safe & Sans n n a 98,500 
U. S. Const. Co.. ... 95,600 
Square б Die 2 101,400 
Lotsa Work (Со... 105,000 
Borrowbid Bros. ....... 107,000 
T. М о 109,000 
Wirepuller € Goa 110,000 


Surefire expressed considerable dis- 
satisfaction that even the lowest bid 
ran over the estimated cost, but White 
assured him that several minor changes 
could be made in the plans that would 
bring the price within the estimate, and 
suggested they call in the three lowest 
bidders for revised figures on the pro- 
posed changes. Asa result of these inter- 
views, the three low bids finally stood 
as follows: 


SEP $72,000 
Bidlow ....... .... 15,000 
Peddlebids . 76,000 


Surefire, well pleased ES ie results 
of their “good trading,” instructed White 
to proceed with drawing up the contract. 
However, prior to Skinum securing a 
surety bond, delayed by reason of ab- 
sence from the city of his brother-in-law 
who had to sign with him as indemnitor, 
Surefire happened to mention the name 
of his prospective contractor at the Club. 
One of Surefire’s friends related an ex- 
perience with Skinum that indicated his 
general lack of fitness for the job. 


A hurry-up call from Surefire brought 
White to the office, but after White ex- 
plained that the surety bond would fully 
protect Surefire’s company against Skin- 
um's irresponsibility and architectural 
supervision would assure faithful ad- 
herence to plans and specifications, Sure- 
fire’s fears were allayed and the contract 
executed. 

After many delays in the work occa- 
sioned by failure of the architect to fur- 
nish details as fast as required and by 
Skinum’s lack of construction ability, 
the job was completed. Skinum was 
able, through some of the sharp tricks 
Dame Experience had taught him, to 
reduce his loss to a nominal sum; 
charged the loss, as usual, to bad luck, 
and went after the next job still harder. 
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Growing Stronger Year 
By Year Because — 


The W est has developed a group of 


strong business papers 
backed by sound reason for their existence. 


Year by year the trade, class and technical papers 
that have been ably edited have grown and pros- 
pered. They have given Western buyers infor- 
mation and news that helped subscribers to better 
conduct their business and professions. They have 
given the reader intensive service as they have 
given the advertiser the intensive coverage this 
reader-interest has helped to develop. 


Western Buyers Read 
Western Magazines 


The Pacific Coast territory, because of its climatie 
conditions, fuel supply and distinct geographica] 
situation, has problems affecting the various in- 
dustries which can only be solved by Western 
mediums. This demand and need for Western 
business papers insures to those advertising in 
them a degree of reader-interest not usually ob- 
tainable. 


The publishers of The Architect and Engineer 
feel that they are giving the architect, engineer 
and contractor of the far West a medium for 
illustrating and describing their work that is sec- 
ond to none. 


Steady, month by month advertising slowly, but 
surely, moulds the right impressions in the minds 
of this most valuable group of men. 


ERA B me eee 


When writing to Advertisers please mention this magazine. 


THE PRAYER BOOK CROSS, IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO. THIS CROSS WAS 
consecrated January 1, 1894, as a memorial of the service held on the shores of Drake's Bay, 
about St. John Baptist's Day, June 24, 1579, hy Francis Fletcher, Priest of the Church of England, 

Chaplain of Sir Francis Drake, Chronicler of the service, The first Christian service in Ше English 

tongue on the Pacific Coast. The first use of the Book of Common Prayer in our Country. Here 

are held the Annual Memorial Services of the estahlisbment of the House of Churchwomen in 
the Diocese of California, of which that of Oct. 25, 1925, was the twentieth. The cross, built of 


Colusa sandstone, is 57 feet in height and has been designed or inspired by the Iona Cross. It 
is the gift of Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. Coxhead Є Coxhead, Architects, Photo- 
graphed by Willard E. Worder, 
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Architectural Settings for Outdoor Easter Worship 
In the West* 


By EMERSON KNIGHT, Landscape Architect 


“ НЕ groves were God's first temples” and through the centuries 
| and even thousands of years it has been the reverential impulse 
of man to worship directly under the sky. In California and 
Hawaii, in Arizona and New Mexico, climate creates unusual opportuni- 
ties for gratifying the wish to commune with nature and God—by the 
sea, in the desert or the forest, and on the mountain top. In California 
and Hawaii, man has already provided suitable structural development 
for communal gatherings for such purposes. 

The Easter Sunrise Service is the one event of the year in religious 
worship that has gained the most ground thus far although some 
crosses are planned for services wherein the land is to be blessed in the 
spring and a festival of Thanksgiving is to be revived in the harvest 
season. Less than twenty years ago a few fervent souls gathered on 
the summit of Mt. Rubidoux on Easter morning for the inspiration of 
the simple ceremonial at sunrise and were much moved by the inspiring 
scene. This custom grew in favor until we now have a score of places 
in California where groups, ranging from a few hundred up to many 
thousands, give thanks and rejoice over the meaning of the cross. These 
services, being nonsectarian in character, attract a wide range of people 
of many creeds. Outdoor worship is conducive to deeper spiritual feel- 
ing and brings with it a saner philosophy, a wider point of view, the free- 
dom and renewal of the spirit, health and community fellowship. It 
points the way to that loftier brotherhood toward which we all aspire. 

In considering the most notable Easter Services established in the 
open to date, we should first mention that of Mt. Rubidoux, an event 
internationally recognized and appreciated, dating from 1907 and being 
the first of its kind of which the writer can find any record. In magni- 
tude the service in The Hollywood Bowl ranks first with an attendance 
of 50,000 in 1925. As a memorial of love and in the matters of fitness, 

*Copyrighted 1926, by Emerson Knight, 9 Geary street, San Francisco. 


This article is in effect n sequel to the one entitled, “Outdoor Thentres and Stadiums in the West” 
by the same author and published in The Architect and Engineer, August issue of 1924. 
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practical use and endurance, the Nature Theatre on Mt. Helix, completed 
and first used on Easter, 1925, brings а new message of the blending of 
architecture with nature. The service most closely related to the symbo- 
lism of man's passing is that of Forest Lawn Memorial Park, at Glen- 
dale, near Los Angeles. Its Tower of Legends which the audience faces 
is one of monumental dignity and beauty. Perhaps one of the most 
unique services both from its history and the natural site chosen is that 
held on Punchbowl, in Honolulu. This site, now used for Christian wor- 
ship, was once the scene of the pagan festivals of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. 


What do these many crosses signify upraised on high, solitary hills 
and scattered over а wide range of the west? A reverence for Nature 
and an understanding of Christ, his life of love and sacrifice and his 
glorious resurrection, thrill the many who make pilgrimage in the early 
morning to these pure and lonely heights. There is а sense of the kin- 
ship of man and an idealistic community spirit exemplified in these vast 
gatherings. 

Most people now seem content to have а cross, be it never so rude, 
to which to aspire and climb where songs of Thanksgiving and of praise 
may be sung. Many of these crosses are used but once а year, most of 
them at Easter, yet to the many their symbolism awakens comfort and 
hope throughout the seasons. Some of the crosses are of wood, very 
poorly proportioned and of more or less temporary construction. These 
are not satisfying to the many thoughtful persons who look far into 
the future, and who would prefer to have erected permanent crosses of 
enduring masonry; suitable architectural stages to accommodate the 
speakers, soloists and choruses; dressing rooms and conveniences, and 
proper, comfortable seats sufficient in number to provide for the prob- 
able number of worshippers. Such developments may lead to such cere- 
monial sites being used for sacred pageants, or for any worthy type of 
plays or concerts, because the outdoor theatre movement is certain and 
powerful throughout the west. і 


Now this development of the Easter Sunrise Service is only in an 
embryonic stage, but it is quite natural to believe that as а result of our 
favorable climate and of the great love of nature instilled in our people, 
both the cross for sunrise services and the nature theatre will assume 
а place of vast significance and of beautiful influence within the next 
half century. Itisa refreshing and an ideal tendency, one that will cer- 
tainly result in men and women of finer calibre and of nobler nature. 

The sites chosen for Easter Sunrise Services have thus far been so 
widely different in topography, environment and atmosphere that the 
problems of the cross, and of the seating, stage and other features have 
demanded entirely individual solutions. Unless highly trained men in the 
fields of architecture, engineering and landscape architecture take hold of 
such problems the results along practical lines are likely to be unsatis- 
factory and along esthetic lines virtually a failure. One has only to 
glance over the views accompanying this article to feel convinced that 
in general the design of the cross is weak, that some are placed in un- 
desirable situations, that many are decorated unfittingly and a number 
are poorly lighted. The same can be said of all other phases of the set- 
ting for the services. This is not written in a spirit of criticism or 
discouragement but rather in a sincere attempt to face unpleasant facts 
presented in existing conditions. Great changes and greater improve- 
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ments will come when the average standard of taste is so raised that 
the public itself will demand better things. We believe in the people 
who so cherish high symbolism that they are willing to climb to high 
places of purity in the early hours before dawn to witness а beautiful 
sunrise and а ceremony in accord with Nature's mood. 


NOTE— Special appreciation is tendered to Mr. John В. Moss, of the 
Bureau of News of The Pacific Electric Railway, in Los Angeles, to Mr. 
С. С. Milham, executive secretary of the All Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and to Mr. Frank Carmody of Californians Inc., San Francisco, 
for their kindly co-operation in securing views and data. 


The Los Angeles Times, on the morning after Easter in 1925 pub- 
lished accounts of a number of Easter Sunrise Services in addition to 
those illustrated in this article, of which the writer was unable to ob- 
tain views or data. 


THE CROSS ON THE SUMMIT 


of Mt. Rubidoux, near River- 
side, California. This cross is 
in memory of the Mission 
Days and Father Junipero 
Serra. The manner in which 
the steps are built in the 
granite summit of the peak 
reveals the sincerity of the 
designer who sought to follow 
truly in Nature's footsteps. 


CROSS ON SUMMIT OF MT. 
Rubidoux, near Riverside. All 
here is in accord with the su- 
hlime mountain summit. Pho- 
tograph hy Avery Edwin 
Field, received through the 
courtesy of Mr. Frank A. Mil- 
ler. Master of Mission Inn, 


Riverside. 
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THE CROSS ON PUNCHBOWL, HONOLULU, T. H., FLOODLIGHTED AS SEEN BY RESIDENTS 
of Honolulu at night. The immense symhol lighted by а searchlight whose heams are projected 
> foot of the crater, and far into the heavens, gr atly magnified, appears the shadow, 
зе al races turn toward the heavens at these time 
Photograph by Smith. Photograph and information furnished hy Mr. W, O. Cogswell, The 


of Hawaii, through the courtesy of the Hawaiian Tourist Information Bureau, of San 
Francisco, 
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EASTER ROCK, ON MT. LOWE, IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, WHERE EASTER SUNRISE 
Services have been held regularly since 1916. William H. Knight, а profound astronomer and 
father of the author of this article, took а keen interest in this ceremonial and made it а custom 
to give talks on the stars. beside this rock, on the night before Easter. 

Photogrnph received through the courtesy of Mr. John R. Moss, of the Bureau of News, 
Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles. 


A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMPRESSION OF МТ. RUBIDOUX RESULTING FROM AN 
exposure of about one hour and twenty minutes before sunrise on the morning of Enster, in 1925, 
Excepting for the flood lighting near the cross nll other light patches and streaks emanated 
from the nutomobiles which ascended the mountain, discharged passengers and descended in 
steady procession during the interval, 

Photograph by Fnirchild of Riverside, received through the courtesy of Mrs. De Witt V. 
Hutchings of The Mission Inn, Riverside. 
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THE CROSS ON THE SUMMIT OF МТ. HELIX, 1500 FEET ELEVATION, JUST ABOVE THE 
Mt. Helix Nature Theatre, near San Diego, California. This massive cross, entirely of reinforced 
concrete, is three feet square in section and stands 35 feet ahove the summit. Å circular seat of 
natural stone gathered nearby entirely surrounds the cross which is lighted at night by means 
nf six powerful flood lights. 

Requa € Jackson, Architects, Emerson Knight, Landscape Architect. Photograph by Mr. 
Richard S. Requa furnished through the kindness of Mrs. F. M. White. 
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THE CROSS ON THE SUMMIT OF MT. HELIX TOGETHER WITH THE CONCRETE AND STONE 
stairway appronch from the Mt. Helix Nature Thentre just below й. The preservation of natural 
benuty was the constant nim throughoot the design. 

Requn € Jackson, Architects. Emerson Knight. Landscape Architect. Photograph by Mr. 
Richard S. Requa fornished through the courtesy of Mrs. Е. M. White. 
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MOUNT HELIX NATURE THEATRE, ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT HELIX, NEAR SAN DIEGO. 
View looking south across the audience space just below the stone Бохев, The bold curvature of 
the seats complements that of the adjoining rock parapet masses, 

Requa € Jackson, Architects. Emerson Knight, Landscape Architect. Photograph hy Mr. 
Richard S. Requa, received through his courtesy. 


RETURNING FROM THE MT. HELIX NATURE THEATRE ON TUE SUMMIT OF MT. HELIX, 
near Зап Diego, after the dediention nnd Easter Sunrise Service, April 12, 1925, Taken from 
the vicinity of the parking area for automobiles, Тһе troil was studied and built for ensy 
grndienta nnd interesting views, with senta nt the turning points. 

Requn & Jackson, Architeets. Emerson Knight, Landsenpe Architect, Bunnell photograph 
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THE MT. HELIX NATURE THEATRE, ON MT. HELIX, NEAR SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 
Work on the theatre proper was hcgun in November, 1924, and the construction was virtually 
completed by Easter in 1925. This view is of the plantings made since Easter at the rear of 
the stage with the monster boulders close hy. 

Messrs. Requa & Jackson, Architects. Emerson Knight, Landscape Architect. Photograph 
by Mr. Richard S. Requa received through the courtesy of Mrs. Е. M. White. 
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THE MOUNT HELIX NATURE THEATRE, ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT HELIX. NEAR SAN 
Diego. Showing the Memorin! Tablet and the boalder оп which the bronze plate in placed. The 
monument ін situated on the terrace nt the nummit nnd піно upon the major nxis of the 
theatre nnd cross, Facing the tablet one also facea the rising san and looks over the thentre 
to the vista of mountain and plain. 

Messrs, Requa € Јпсквоп, Architects. Emerson Knight, Landscape Architect, l'hotograph 
by Richard S, Requa received through the courtesy of Mrs. Е. M. White. E 
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PILGRIMAGE RETURNING TO THE PARKING AREA BELOW THE MT. HELIX NATURE 
Theatre after the Dedicatory Easter Sunrise Service, April, 12, 1925. Owing to the situation 
of the parking space for the audience of 5000. а few hundred feet below the summit, confusion, 
noise, and the odor of exhaust gases are eliminated near the theatre. When the road to the 
theatre is used for those who are not able to make the elimb, the driver returns it to the 
parking field. Another object in keeping the cars conveniently removed from the mountain 
top is that of preserving the original panorama in its perfect beauty for the observer. 

Photograph by Bunnell, received through the courtesy of Mrs. F. M. White, of San Diego, 
California. 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE ON PEACE HILL, AT PACIFIC PALISADES, NEAR SANTA 
Monica, California, where services have been held for four consecutive years. The hill com- 
mands а wide sweep of land and sea. 

Data furnished by Oren B. Waite, Director of Education, at Pacific Palisades. Photograph 
received through the courtesy of Mr. John R. Moss, of The Bureau of News, Pacific Electric 
Railway, Los Angeles, 
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Specifying the Painting and Finishing Work 
By J. C. BOLLENBACHER, A. I. A,, 
in American Architect 


OW often does the architect, in the ordinary routine of his pro- 
H fessional practice, solve successfully and carry through to а 

satisfactory completion the very important work of painting 
and finishing? We venture—not often. 

The finished building is seldom, if ever, altogether satisfying to the 
architect. It is always true that the architect, who designs the build- 
ing and studies out all the poblems in connection with it, included in the 
drawings, specifications and supervision, will realize fully its short- 
comings but he will not, of course, admit them publicly. Not a small 
number of these imperfections are due—in part at least—to an in- 
ferior paint job. In no other branch of building work is there such a 
large percentage of failures. А plausible reason for this fact is that 
the human element enters into painting and finishing so extensively— 
both into the specifications and the manufacture of materials as well as 
their application. It is only reasonable to expect, therefore, even when 
the highest quality and the greatest possible quantity of technical 
knowledge, honesty and skill are exercised thoughout, that the result 
will only approach but, like the asymptote, never reach perfection. 

Nature's own building materials have in themselves innumerable 
defects, some of which, it is true, have and are capitalized for their 
artistic value but most of which detract from the practical perfor- 
mance. Examples are numerous of the use of improperly or unwisely 
selected natural building materials which are totally unfitted for expos- 
ure to the action of the elements and the wear and tear incident to a 
building's occupancy. What then should one expect of man-made and 
man-applied products, such as paints and varnishes? Should one be sur- 
prised on finding in the finished work many evidences of partial failures 
of labor or materials or both? The degree of imperfection varies in- 
versely, of course, with the amount and kind of intelligence and skill 
that have been exercised all along the line in getting the result—in the 
specifications, manufacture and application. 

Let us concern ourselves here with the architect's specifications. 
The architect's responsibility for the final result will be соп- 
sidered and the most effective methods by which he can secure the 
greatest success in this very important branch of the work. The archi- 
tect is not responsible for the manufacturers' products, but most cer- 
tainly should he be held to the exercise of a trained judgment in making 
proper selections. Neither is he strictly a guarantor of the proper 
performance of the painting contract. His duty to his clients and to 
the publie, however, requires that the architect possess and use wisely 
and honestly a certain technical knowledge of this branch of his work 
as well as of the thirty or more other branches that enter into the con- 
struction and completion of a modern building. 

The architect is not presumed to have an intimate knowledge of 
the technology nor experience in the manufacture of paints and var- 
nishes. He or his specification writer must necessarily depend upon the 
reputation of the manufacturer for producing materials which will 
actually fulfill the claims that are made as to effects and service. With- 
out the honest and dependable manufacturer the architect's plight in 
respect to this branch of the work would be practically hopeless. Hap- 
pily the specification writer finds many good manufacturers in the field 
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who apparently care more for their reputation for integrity and the 
production of high grade materials than they do for ill-gotten gains 
through the sale of cheap and dishonest materials. The experienced 
specification man will adopt a safe and sane policy as to the manu- 
facturers whose materials he mentions and will not take unnecessary 
chances gambling with the products of the less reputable paint and 
varnish houses. It is a common experience that the saving, which the 
owner may expect from the cheapening of the quality of materials that 
enter into the painting and finishing specifications, is never a perma- 
nent economy as refinishing is required so soon. 


The question has long been argued without conclusive results 
whether, so far as the purchaser of building materials is concerned, the 
architect's specifications should leave the door open, closed or provided 
with a check to be adjusted by the architect after the contract is 
awarded. The concensus of architectural opinion gained through wide 
experience in the execution of building contracts seems to tend toward 
the third method for private work. 


In public work, most statues require an open specification. There 
are obvious reasons why the contractor likes the open variety best. 
Reference to government standards facilitates the writing of open 
specifications and makes it unnecessary for the architect to write into 
his specifications inaccurate formulas which to the technical man are 
clearly the result of a lack of knowledge. The supervision of the work 
under an open specification usually results in a series of conflicts 
between the architect and the contractor as to the interpretation of 
the meaning of the document. 


A elosed specification is probably justifiable only on the most ex- 
travagant work where cost is not the limiting consideration. This 
type of specification is the manufacturer's choice providing, of course, 
his products are required to the exclusion of his competitors. It is the 
oceasional job where the amount of money to be expended is the secon- 
dary and not the primary consideration and the architect then appre- 
ciates his good fortune in having a brief relief from the sordid problem 
of high building costs. 

The architect's objective, however, is usually to build well at the 
least cost and he finds the “door check" variety of specification con- 
forms best to his purpose. The function of a door check is to close the 
door quickly and noiselessly without slamming and the speed and posi- 
tive action of the check can be adjusted. So is it true of an open-closed 
specification, the architect being the adjuster. It is a compromise be- 
tween the two extreme types and combines many of the advantages and 
fewer of the disadvantages of each. In such a specification, the mater- 
ials of each kind should be specified briefly and definitely as to grade 
and quality and the choice between similar products of different manu- 
facturers should be limited to not less than three. The architect should 
investigate carefully and use his best judgment in naming the several 
brands with due regard to the importance of having the competing 
products approximately of the same grade and quality and suitable to 
the work in hand. In formulating their estimates from such a specifica- 
tion, the bidders have no difficulty in understanding the requirements 
and in arriving at a fair price for this work. This actual choice between 
the brands must be made by the architect before the materials are 
ordered. 
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In å painting and finishing specification it is desirable that the 
following items be covered definitely and concisely. The form of this out- 
line or agenda insures completeness with the least possible repetition 
of descriptive matter. It is included here with the hope that it may 
contain some helpful suggestions to the specification writer. 

! AGENDA FOR PAINTING AND FINISHING SPECIFICATIONS 
Genera 
Reference Note to General Conditions 
Scope of Painting and Finishing 
Work Not Ineluded 
Examination of Other Specifications 
Plant 
Samples 
Materials and Workmanship 
Approvals and Deliveries 
White Lead Paint 
Flat Oil Paint 
Varnish and Rubbing 
Enamel 
Shellae 
Prepared Wax 
Putty 
Colors 
Stains and Staining 
Filing 
Sandpapering 
Priming 
Workmanship 
Painters' Aeceptance 
Application and Distribution 
Surfaces to be Finished 
Preparation of Surfaces 
Exterior Woodwork 
Exterior Metalwork 
Interior Woodwork 
Kind of Wood Trim 
Trim “A” Finish 
Trim “B” Finish 
Here the different 
operations required 
in getting the finish 
should be listed. 
Trim “C” Finish 
Trim “D” Finish 
Trim “E” Finish 
Beams and Cornices 
Wood Ceilings 
Interior Metalwork 
Piping and Duet Work 
Radiators & Connections 
Wood Floor Finish 
Cement Floor Finish 
Floor Markings 
Decorating 
Lettering 
Retouching 
Protection and Cleaning 
Guarantee 


ж ж ж ж 
Sprinklers as Fire Preventives 

In one Pacific Coast city fire losses of $800,000 out of а total of 

$1,800,000 in the last two years would have been prevented if sprinklers 

had been “оп the job” in the basement, according to the fire marshal. 

The city is considering an ordinance requiring the installation of 

sprinkler systems in all basements where manufacturing or mercantile 

business is carried on. The cost of sprinklers in the cases cited by the 

fire marshal would have been а small fraction of the total fire loss of 
$800,000. 
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Uncertificated Architect Cannot Recover Fee for 
Architectural Services | 


HE Supreme Court of the State of Washington has ruled that ап 

| unlicensed architect cannot recover his fee for architectural ser- 

vices rendered but he may collect compensation for superin- 

tendence. provided he contributed such service during the erection of 
a building designed by him. The full text of the decision follows: 

“The language of the act manifestly expresses the legislative in- 
tent that it shall be unlawful for one not holding a license certificate to 
assume the professional title of architect. and as such enter into а con- 
tract to render architectural services. Now, that is just what one Travis 
did with reference to the construction of this building. 

“Не not only held himself out to Wise and wife as being an archi- 
tect possessing architectural skill and learning prior to the making of 
his contract of services with them. but he prepared plans and specifica- 
tions in such detail as is usual for the construction of buildings of the 
dimension and cost of the one in question. The several sheets of the 
drawings of the proposed building, of which the specifications were a 
part. were signed by Travis as architect. 

“We think there is no escape from the conclusion that the contract 
for architectural services between Travis and Wise and wife, upon which 
Sherwood seeks recovery, was illegal and void and wholly unenforceable, 
leaving Travis and Sherwood, his assignee, without legal right of re- 
covery thereon. 

“We think it needs no argument or citation of authorities to demon- 
strate that this statute. providing for inquirv into the learning and 
skill of the applicant. and prescribing penalties for the assuming of the 
title of architect, and contracting as such without a license certificate. 
was enacted for the protection of the public and the prevention of im- 
proper persons assuming the title of architect. and contracting for 
services as such. “577 

But, it was contended, among other things. that the statute requir- 
ing architects to obtain license certificates was unconstitutional. In 
reply to this the court said: 

“We think that architecture is generally recognized as a profession. 
and that its practice involves mental rather than manual skill, having 
to do with things that concern the safety and well-being of the public 
in this preminently building age. and that therefore the legislature 
may provide for the licensing of those who desire to assume the title of 
architect, and hold themselves out to the world and contract for their 
services as such. We cannot see any constitutional objection to this 
jum ttt 

"We are not holding that an owner may not emplov a builder to 
construct a building for him without the services of an architect. but 
are only holding at this time that one who holds himself out to be and 
assumes the title of architect, and contracts for his services as such. 
without being licensed as this law requires, cannot recover compensa- 
tion for such services, because in so holding himself out, and in so con- 
tracting. he violates this law. * * *" 

In conclusion the court affirmed the judgment of the trial court in 
all things. holding that while Travis, or Sherwood, his assignee, could 
enforce payment for the work performed by Travis in superintending 
the construction as carpenter foreman of the building. there could be 
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no recovery for architectural services rendered by Travis under his con- 
tract. This for the reason that he was not licensed as required by the 


Washington statute when the contract was entered into. 
ES * * * 


Economic Pressure and the Tall Building 
A BRITISH VIEW 


UROPEAN reaction to the tall building is decidedly intriguing to 
E American students of architecture and economics, more especially 
because we are not wholly convinced in our own minds as to the 
permanent place in architecture and life which this type of structure 
will occupy. That economic pressure and necessity may eventually re- 
tard and perhaps scatter urban populations, thus removing the 
“necessity” for the tall office building, is the belief of some. This view 
is advanced in a recent article in “The Architect”, London, in presenting 
to its readers illustrations of some larger structures in this country, 
the Hotel Sheldon, New York, in particular. 

Remarking this hotel to be “а very successful example of the class 
of mammoth structures which we learn to associate with America,” 
"The Architect” questions whether the necessity for such structures will 
continue. 

We sometimes wonder whether even in America the necessity for 
enormous blocks of buildings is likely to be а permanent phase and 
whether they will be found to be permanent income-producing proposit- 
ions, declares the author. Intense industrial development has а ten- 
dency to outstrip demand, coupled with the fact that the more backward 
countries are rapidly learning to supply their own wants and no longer 
offer the same field for the consumption of experts as they did. The 
world may yet find its greatest requirement to be the production of food- 
stuffs, which is made yearly more difficult by the greater inclination 
of the population of most countries to turn their attention to industrial 
occupations. 

The New England States have been abandoned as agricultural areas 
for the Middle West; and in its turn the Middle West is rapidly becom- 
ing less profitable to the farmer than the more virgin fields of Western 
Canada. Mr. Mackay Edgar has sounded а warning note on the subject 
of the coming exhaustion of mineral wealth of the United States. The 
great buildings of America are the landmarks of а country which is 
enjoying an unprecedented prosperity due to the richness of its natural 
resources and its ability to supply less developed communities with the 
goods they require. But to а less marked extent than that here the 
jaws of the vise are slowly tending to close. Оп the one hand the riches 
in the form of natural resources are becoming less, and on the other 
the demand for manufactured goods is bound to be more and more re- 
stricted as time goes on by the development of other nations. We have 
seen the results of this process here since the middle decades of last 
century, when England was still the greatest manufacturing centre of 
the world. 

We can almost foresee а time when in every country the greatest 
of all requirements will be the production of foodstuffs within its own 
area, coupled with manufacturing activity which will be confined to the 
production of goods for internal consumption. If this be so, the enor- 
mous growth of cities and the increased size of buildings may prove 
to be а temporary feature in the world's history, and instead of а соп- 
tinual increase of scale we may see а progressive diminution, not 
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indeed down to а mediaeval standard, but to а lesser one than enthus- 
iasts of progress are inclined to think likely. 

In any case, our buildings even in London can never reach Ameri- 
can standards, for the United States is more nearly equivalent in its 
extent and resources to the whole of Europe than to any one European 
country. It is true that this country is the predominant partner in å 
great confederation of states together forming an empire, but it is 
equally true that the energies of the individual parts chiefly express 
themselves locally and that the British Empire for obvious reasons 
can never have the commercial unity of the United States. 

Some nations in the past have, as in the case of Holland, chiefly paid 
their way as “middlemen” and centres of exchange, but in the future 
this is bound to be less and less the case. 

The close attention and admiration with which American archi- 
tecture is regarded here has, we think, a tendency to make architects 
prone to believe that American models can well be imitated by us, 
which we believe to be а delusion and sometimes а snare. But even 
in America development may within the lifetime of many, cease to be 
carried on at a geometrical ratio and fall back to a gradual arithmetical 
one, and it is more than possible when this happens that the newer 
buildings of America will be smaller rather than larger than their 
prototypes, and that what we now see going on may be the last laps of 
the ascent rather than the prelude for greater ones. France and 
Belgium, where every acre is cultivated, rather than other countries 
with their deserted country sides, may be the real prototypes of the 


conditions to come in the future. 
ж ж ж ж 


Brick Makers Foresee Continued Activity 


RECENT check on future orders for common brick in about 
А twenty of the largest construction centers indicate that 1926 will 
not fall behind the past year in volume of construction. Com- 
menting on this the monthly digest issued by the Common Brick Manu- 
facturers' Association of America says: 

"In only a few cities is there an indication of over-building, and that 
is confined to limited classifications. Small houses are in strong demand 
everywhere. There is a big program of school and institutional building 
for the current year. The brick men are looking for their gains, in the 
future, in residential construction, where there is a decided tendency 
toward brick. The misconception which so long prevailed that the house 
of brick costs more than less enduring types is gradually being dis- 


pelled." 
* * * * 


Building Material Prices Remain Stable 


There are no indications of any pronounced changes in the prices 
of building materials this spring. The demand, with the exception of 
seasonable fluctuations, has been uniform. There is prospect of a large 
volume of house building in the Northwest. Indications point to con- 
tinued activity throughout 1926 in the building industry. 


* * * * 


Cheapest Sometimes Most Costly 


The lowest bidder may be the most expensive one. 
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OFFICE BUILDING FOR MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, BERKELEY 
W. H. RATCLIFF, ЈЕ., ARCHITECT 
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PORTFOLIO 
of RECENT WORK of 
W. H. RATCLIFF, Jr. 


Architect 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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ARCHITECT 


PLAN, MILLS COLLEGE CAMPUS, OAKLAND 
W. H. RATCLIFF, JR., ARCHITECT 
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ARCHITECT 


PLAN, FINE ARTS BUILDING, MILLS COLLEGE 


W. Н. RATCLIFF, JR., 
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ENTRANCE TO FINE ARTS BUILDING, MILLS COLLEGE 
М. H. RATCLIFF, JR. ARCHITECT 


FEBRUARY, 


1926 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING. 
W. п. RATCLIFF, JR.. 


MILLS COLLEGE 
ARCHITECT 
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TOWER, FINE ARTS BUILDING, MILLS COLLEGE 
W. H. Rateliff, Jr., Architect 


що оц MILLS COLLEGE 
w. . Ratcliff, Jr., Architect 
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GROUND PLAN, LIBRARY, MILLS COLLEGE 
W. H. Rateliff, Jr., Architect 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, LIBRARY, MILLS COLLEGE 
W. H. Ratcliff, Jr., Architect 
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FIRST AND SECOND BEDR PLANS, MUSIC BUILDING, MILLS COLLEGE 
. H. Ratclitf, Jr., Architect 
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ARMSTRONC SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS, BERKELEY 
W. H. Ratcliff, Jr., Architect 


CAMBRIDGE APARTMENTS, BERKELEY 
W. H. Rateliff, Jr., Architect 
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DORMITORY, PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
W. H. Ratcliff, Jr., Architect 
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PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION, BERKELEY 
W. H. Ratcliff, Jr., Architect 
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BERKELEY COUNTRY CLUB, BERKELEY 
W. H, Ratcliff, Jr., Architect 


PLAN, BERKELEY COUNTRY CLUB, BERKELEY 
W. H. Ratcliff, Jr., Architect 
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INTERIOR, BERKELEY COUNTRY CLUB. BERKELEY 
W. H. Ratelitf, Jr.. Architect 


LINCOLN AND EDISON SCHOOLS, BERKELEY 
W. H. Ratcliff, Jr., Architect 
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The San Francisco Bay Bridge Project 


се RIDGE THE BAY” activities of the past year culminated in 

B December in a series of hearings in San Francisco at which 

were represented officials and civic leaders of San Francisco 

and several of the East Bay cities, engineers of the War and Navy de- 

partments, and engineers urging the adoption of eighteen separate 
projects for a trans-bay bridge. 

The hearings ended in an apparent deadlock. Army engineers, who 
had ruled in 1921 that no bridge could be built north of Hunter's Point 
but that they would not oppose a tube if it were at least 3000 feet long 
and at least fifty feet below the level of low tide, relaxed their former 
rigid stand to the extent that they were agreeable to a re-hearing be- 
fore Major John W. N. Schultz, war department engineer in charge of 
the district. 


The navy engineers have announced opposition to any bridge plan 
except that over Goat Island, which army engineers oppose. 


And there the deadlock stands. 


The army's position is that any bridge north ot Hunter's Point 
including the Goat Island project, will seriously hamper defense plans 
for San Francisco and the bay region. The navy's position is that the 
piers and approaches for any of the bridges except that proposed over 
Goat Island will interfere with tidal flow to such an extent that alluvial 
deposits will occur in the bay, present a new problem in navigation and 
hamper the use of San Francisco bay for naval operations. The navy 
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also contends that it will restrict the use and extent of the warship 
anchorage area. 

Some Oakland business men add the objection that Oakland is 
spending millions in the development of a water front, which will be 
similarly injured by any plans for a trans-bay bridge. 

The general sentiment among business men on both sides of the 
bay seems to be that the age of motor transportation has materially 
altered the habits of life of millions of citizens and made necessary some 
kind of quick individual transportation between the great cities about 
San Francisco bay. They point out that people are no longer content 
to travel in trains and ferries as part of a general scheduled movement, 
but are insisting on ability to travel as individuals in their own motor 
cars in their own time and that a bridge, or possibly two or three 
bridges, are needed to further the greatest possible intercommunication 
between San Francisco and her sister cities and to aid in the develop- 
ment of all. 


Nearly a million and a half motor vehicles crossed between San 
Francisco and the east bay cities by ferry last year. But proponents of 
the bridges say that more than seven million motor cars entered San 
Francisco last year, of which number more than five million came via 
the peninsula. In other words, a great number of tourists, they say, 
did not cross to San Francisco at all because of the bay's “barrier.” 

Meantime studies are progressing and an effort is being made to 
compose the different points of view of the army and navy and it is 
likely that, before anything can be done toward bridging the bay, a 
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most comprehensive survey will be called for 


who will go into the 
ments, defenses, etc. 

Speaking of the 
a preference, J. V. D 


the hearing that the foun 
limit for air pressure, that a br 
unsuitable and that the length o 


hibitive. 
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by government engineers 


matters of tidal flow, anchorages, traffic require- 


Telegraph Hill site for which the navy had shown 


avies, 


consulting engineer, New York City, said at 
dations would be at a depth 


exceeding the 


idge-head on top of Telegraph Hill was 
f the approaches required would be pro- 
He said further that to withhold approval of some feasible 


crossing on San Francisco bay would be “а stifling of the port of San 
Francisco in its foreign and domestic commerce." 
Tunnels, on which there has been less restriction as to location, 


could be built on short, direct routes, but the c 
twice the cost of the cheapest bridge project. 
project in question declared themselv 


ost would be higher, about 
Proponents of the bridge 
es able to finance their $20,000,000 


Structure and proceed with construction, showing a feasible financial 
plan with tolls from only the present auto ferry traffic. In contrast to 


THIRTEEN SAN FRANCISCO BAY BRIDGE AND TUNNEL PROJ 


Type of Structure 


Channel Crossing (135 Ft. 


Proponents Engineers Proposed Location Above Water Level Un- 
less Otherwise Noted) 
"Vietor Tubes" Davies and Combination bridge and | Foot of Folsom St., San | 3,000-ft. channel 
James M. Oliver Modjeski tube (one R. R.; two Franciseo to S, P. Oak- 50 ft. elear depth 


vehieular tubes) 


land Mole 


Bay Cities Bridge John G. Little 


о. 
(А. J. Hanford) 


High level steel trusses 


Foot of 16th St., S. F., to 
foot of Pacific Ave., 
Alameda 


One 1,000-ft. span 
Two 590-ft. spans 


High level steel trusses, 
double-deek 


Hunter's Point to Web- 
ster St., Alameda | 


Six 510-ft. spans 


A. ll. Bergstrom John B. 
Leonard 
FR er Trans- | Joseph B. 
bay Boulevard Strauss 


Bridge" 
J. E. Birmingham 


Steel trusses, Y on East 
end serves both Oakland 
and Alameda 


7th and Mission Sts., via 
elevated to Hunter's 
Point, thence to Ala- 
meda near estuary 


Allan C. Rush Allan C. Rush 


“Interlocking cable sus- 
pension bridge" 


Foot of Mission St., to 
Key Route Mole via 
Goat Island 


R. 5. Chew 


Three-truss double-deek 
cantilever 


Telegraph Hill to Goat 
Island, thenee parallel 
to Key Mole 


1,050-ft. cantilever span 
near S. F., side; 900-ft. 
cantilever over estuary 


2,400-ft. spans 
200 ft. above water level 


One 1,850-ft.span 180 ft. 


above water, similar to 
Quebee Bridge 


Chas, E. 


Fowler 


Ed. A. Bert- 
ram 


Double-deck cantilever 
(suspension nlternative) 


High level steel trusses 


O. A. Ellia 


A. J. Cleary 
& J.J. Walsh 


Construction Co. 
of North America 


New York and San | W. C. Earle 
Franeiseo Devel- 


opment Co. 


“Air Line High 


Roy С. Haek- 
| Bridge" 1 


су 


Couchet and 
Rosenwald 


Two tunnels 


High level steel trusses, 


double-deck 


High level steel spans 


High level cantilever 


Telegraph Hill to Goat 
Island, thenee parallel 
to Key Mole 


Foot of Folsam St., San 


Francisca, to 8. P. Oak- 
land Mole 


Three 2,000-ft. cantilever 
spans, piers 250 ft. wide, 
235-ft. clearance 


Six 1,500-ft. spans 
Two 1,000-ft. spans 


dth and Harrison Sts., 
х. F., to 7th and Cedar 
Sts., Oakland 


200 ft. ar 300 ft. below 
water level 


oem ИШЛЕ ES fos p. 
Onkland Mole 


Hunters Point to Bay 
Farm Is., Alameda 


Pier 26 an S. Е. side of 
S. P. Oakland Mole 


Tunnels 


Foot of Harrison Nt., З. 
Е, to 5. P. Oakland 
Mole 


1,050-ft. cantilever span. 
Three 600-ft. spans; one 
550-ft. span 


Four 750-ft. elvar canti- 
lever spans 


Twa 1,800-ft. cantilever 


spans; 1,000-ft.span over 
estuary 


50-ft. elear depth for a 
length of 1 1 miles 
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the low cost of this bridge, the Telegraph Hill-Goat Island structure with 
approaches and terminals, was estimated to cost $72,000,000. 


Passing of Architect Sylvain Schnaittacher 

San Francisco architects were shocked and grieved February 12th 
by the sudden death of Sylvain Schnaittacher, regional director for the 
Western States of the American Institute of Architects. Mr. Schnait- 
tacher, in the latter capacity, had been one of the active entertainers of 
the Institute officers on the occasion of their visit to the Pacific Coast 
only a few weeks ago. He accompanied the delegates throughout their 
stay here. His death followed an operation on the brain at the Univer- 
sity of California hospital. His most recent work in architecture was 
the design of the new Jewish temple Emanu-El in association with 
Architects Bakewell € Brown. 

Before becoming regional director of the American Institute of 
Architects, Mr. Schnaittacher served as secretary and later as president 
of the San Francisco chapter. During and since the administration of 
Governor Gillett, Mr. Schnaittacher served as a member of the State 
Board of Architects of California, Northern California, most of the time 


as its secretary. Mr. Schnaittacher was 51 years of age. 
ECTS PRESENTED AT RECENT WAR DEPARTMENT HEARINGS 


Other Main Spans 


Roadway Width 
Number ol Tracks 
Total Length of Crossing 


Estimated Cost (Dollars) 


Remarks 


High bridge, including 
one 1,000-ft. span 


Forty-eight 250-[t. steel 


trusses 


200-ft. clear spans, towers 
50 ft. wide 


15 min. from Market St, to 7th 


40-ft. roadway; to El. Ву, | 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 
tracks; 1,800 ft. shore to and Broadway, Oakland, 
shore 334 ^6 grades 
ЗА-П. roadway; A—20,000,000 highway Have plans for combined 
В. & С. include tracks B—30,000,000 highway and bridge and tube if high bridge 
27,750 ft. El. Ry. not approved 
С--50,000,000 highway, El. 
Ry. and Steam В. К 
60-ft. roadway; 4 tracks; 35,000,000 В. R. figured for Cooper's E-70 


Total length, 6 mi. 


20,400 It. in deck spans 


54-ft. roadway; 65,000,000 
3 rapid transit tracks; 


Total length, 12 mi, 


Width, 114 It. 
EL and Steam İR. R. tracks 


Two 1,700-ft.; one 1,350- 
ft.; one 635-ft ; cight 
200-ft. 


Two 40-40. rondwnys 


Six К. R. tracks nals and approaches 


72,000,000, ТЕТТЕ termi- 


20 minutes for the trip 


Cost estimate includes elevated 


tracks on Kearny St und 


Grant Ave. 


Two 1,350-ft, approuches 


Six traffic lanes 
Four R.R tracks 


Suspension, 40,000,000 
Cantilever, 50 to 75,000,000 


Fourteen 715-ft. spans 


Six traffic Innes; 2 El, Ну. 2 
Мент К. В. tracks. Length 
21,000 (t. 


(Depth to be according 
to foundation conditions) 


Chiefly 200-4t, elear spans 
with 50-П. towers 


‘Two lanes of traffic; two R. R. 


12,000,000 
tracks. Tunnel length, 52 mi. 


GO-ft. rondway; Etracks 


Forty-three 250-ft spans | 


Chiefly to 700-70. 


spans 


400 


Length, 6% mules 10,000,000 


Dit. roadway; two R R 
trucks (Provision for two 
more tracks) 

Hit, rondway 25,000,000. to 35,000,000 

"Two or more INft R.R. tubes 

Total longitu 25.000 ft. 


ft. and one 4,550 ft. 


= T 


Suspension alternative would 
have three spans, two 2,425 


grades 


04% grade on West end 
09% grade on Bust end 
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Å QUESTION OF EDUCATION 


Is it the public or the architect 
that needs education? 


Doubtless this question sounds 
almost profane to those who are 
constantly recommending as а 
cure for architectural woes the 
“education of the public.’ I have 
three men in mind whose success 
justifies the question. These men 
are Charles Platt, George Wash- 
ington Smith, and Addison Mizner. 
Not one of them was an architect 
in the beginning, yet all of them 
have produced beautiful buildings 
and have exercised an influence in 
architecture that is far-reaching 
and of great benefit. What archi- 
tect has not a copy of Platt's book 
in his library? Smith's work is 
spreading over California like pop- 
pies from a single flower; and 
Florida is rich in the work of 
Mizner. Why have these men зис- 
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ceeded without architectural train- 
ing when the school men have 
failed ? 

Platt started out to be a land- 
scape gardener. His studies led 
him to Italy where he found the 
house an essential part of the gar- 
den. Terraces, walls, balustrades, 
fountains, lawns, trees, flowers, 
vases and houses were the units to 
work with. When he visualized a 
garden he saw a house. They were 
one, the garden a part of the 
house, the house a part of the gar- 
den. Then he began to study the 
details of houses. He discerned 
the same subtle picturesque 
beauty in the houses that he had 
found in the gardens. He started 
building gardens and houses in 
this country. He did not have to 
rub the noses of the publie into 
his work and say, "This is beauti- 
ful now like it!” Commissions 
came tumbling in until his name 
is as well known as that of Me- 
Kim, Meade and White. 

George Washington Smith, a 
painter, built himself a house in 
Santa Barbara. 'The intuition of 
the artist painted in his imagina- 
tion a picture to harmonize with 
his surroundings. А picture of 
sunny days casting eucalyptus 
shadows on winding roads, of pur- 
ple mountain backgrounds, of blue 
skies and bluer ocean, of cactus 
plants and hedges; and a house of 
romantic history, with patios, 
tiles, large wall surfaces, blue 
doors, grilles, baleonies. He built 
this house, this garden, and the 
publie bought it from under his 
very feet and he had to build an- 
other home for himself. 

Likewise, Addison Mizner of 
San Francisco. Although a dilet- 
tante artist he had a true sense for 
color and form. He used to help 
the ladies design their dresses. He 
took these qualities of the artist 
to Florida, and there, with a true 
sense of the beautiful and a vivid 
imagination, he saw a completed 
picture of house, garden and na- 
ture. He saw the picture so clear- 
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ly that it took on substance and 
became а home. Other commis- 
sions quickly followed until to-day, 
his middle name should be “Flor- 
ida.” 

* * * 

Now in face of these examples 
what can we of the profession of 
architecture say ? In accenting the 
word "profession" I am reminded 
of a remark of the late Willis Polk. 
А number of us were gathered 
around a table in the Palace Hotel 
grille one noon. Polk came in and 
said, “Is this the Architects? lun- 
cheon? Someone said “Yes.” He 
replied, “Well, where are the archi- 
tects?” 

We could use the usual alibi that 
‘we are so busy seeing that the 
plumbing is all right, that nothing 
has been left out of the specifica- 
tions, that the practice of archi- 
tecture is such a complicated thing 
that beauty has had to suffer,’ or 
we might blame the female client 
with her God-given gift of interior 
decorating induced by her vanity 
and encouraged by all the corres- 
pondence schools on “How to be an 
interior decorator without half 
trying," supplemented by the 
Ladies Home Journal, House and 
Garden, House Beautiful, etc., etc., 
etc., etc. 

The above excuses are justifica- 
tions for homicide, but they do not 
justify the lack of art in our work. 
Our real trouble is that we have 
no genuine art training. What of 
art is there in “The Orders?” 
What, in any of the things we 
learn in Architectural schools? We 
are not taught to analyze a beauti- 
ful house, a garden, to see what 
makes it beautiful. We think it is 
a trick, the use of a bit of tile, a 
grille, a hedge, a fireplace. It is 
not. To acquire this sense of 
beauty we must study old beauti- 
ful things until they become a part 
of our art consciousness. We must 
note the plain wall surfaces to ac- 
centuate the decorative bits. We 
must study the proportions, above 
all, we must study color, memorize 
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color, and when our intuition is 
thus properly trained, our imagi- 
nation wet with the fresh colors 
of our inspiration, we can get a 
design on paper that when built 
will also be a work of art—a work 
of art that the public will appre- 
ciate. 

CHARLES PETER WEEKS. 


BUILDING COSTS MAY DROP 


Building costs will be more in- 
inclined to seek lower levels than 
to mount during 1926, according 
to indications drawn from statis- 
tics just compiled by the Associat- 
ed General Contractors of Ameri- 
ca. Whether the downward ten- 
dency of these costs, manifested 
perceptibly in 1925, will continue 
depends upon wage scales that will 
prevail during the coming year, 
the experts declare. 

It is pointed out that costs drop- 
ped during 1925 to the lowest mark 
they had held in three years, and 
this despite the fact that the year 
saw all existing records for volume 
of construction broken. During 
this period, the average of wages 
paid in the construction industry 
showed practically no change. 

A study of the newly-compiled 
statistics shows the average of 
prices paid by general contractors 
for the basic building materials 
was four per cent lower in Decem- 
ber than during the opening 
months of 1925. 

With the housing situation fair- 
ly well met in many sections of the 
country, expectation that a decline 
in speculative building operations 
will put in its appearance during 
1926 is being expressed. This an- 
ticipation, coupled with the grow- 
ing conservative attitude of indus- 
try in general, leads to the conclus- 
ion that 1925 will stand as the 
peak year. 

Success in the campaign for in- 
crease of construction operations 
during the winter months is shown 
by the December figures which 
topped all marks for volume of 
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construction set by that month in 
previous years. 

The volume of construction in 
1925 was approximately 8 per cent 
greater than that in 1924, the next 
highest mark in the history of the 
country. 


GIVE US BETTER INSPECTION 


That there must be something 
radically wrong with the operation 
and enforcement of our municipal 
building laws in California, or else 
they are in themselves inadequate 
to insure safety first, is the con- 
clusion reached by engineers who 
have investigated recent accidents 
in San Francisco and Pasadena; 
also the earthquake in Santa Bar- 
bara. Human lives were sacrificed 
in all three instances and the out- 
come of investigations convinces 
one that had our building inspec- 
tors exercised greater care in 
checking up on the operations of 
those engaged in the construction 
work, there would have been no 
failures. 

Referring to the steps that are 
being taken to revise the building 
laws in San Francisco so that there 
may be no repetition of the Santa 
Barbara disaster, the Industria] 
Association reports a communica- 
tion has been forwarded to the 
Board of Public Works by a spec- 
ial committee of investigation, con- 
sisting of delegates from the 
American Society of Civil Engin- 
eers, the San Francisco Chapter of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the American Association of 
Engineers, The Builders’ Exchange 
and the Industrial Association. 

The committee first recom- 
mends that the building code of 
San Francisco be revised in order 
to incorporate therein the neces- 
sary provisions in regard to earth- 
quake stresses and also to provide 
for a general codification of the 
present building laws. 

In regard to the checking of 
plans, the committee recommends 
that a chief engineer and a зшће- 
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lent number of engineering assist- 
ants be appointed to insure that 
proper checking and examination 
of the structural elements of all 
plans submitted to the Board of 
Public Works may be had before 
any building permit is issued. In 
addition, the committee suggests 
that these engineers should be em- 
ployed in connection with such 
field inspection of structural ele- 
ments as may from time to time 
be necessary. Because of the very 
large volume of construction in 
San Francisco involving structural 
elements, the committee recom- 
mends that these engineers should 
be employed on a full time basis. 
Extensive consideration was giv- 
en to the question of the testing 
of materials, since investigation 
discloses the fact that some ma- 
terials are being used in San Fran- 
cisco at the present time which do 
not conform to approved engineer- 
ing practice. The committee 
therefore recommended that in- 
spection be required of all rock, 
sand, and gravel delivered in the 
city and that none of these mater- 
ials be incorporated in any job 
without a certificate from the 
Board of Public Works stating 
that the material is satisfactory. 
The committee also recommends 
that test sheets be required for 
cement, structural steel, reinfore- 
ing steel, masonry, brick, and in 
fact all recognized and generally 
used structural materials. Such 
test sheets indicating that the ma- 
terial meets with approved stand- 
ards would be necessary, if the 
committee's procedure is adopted, 
before any of these materials 
could be incorporated in a building. 
One of the most important rec- 
ommendations of the committee 
concerns itself with the suggestion 
that no structural elements what- 
ever shall be covered up until a 
certificate of inspection has been 
posted on the job. 
The committee further recom- 
mends the immediate employment 
of not less than six general inspect- 
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ors to be added to the present force 
of the Board of Public Works. 

In order to secure the most prac- 
tical application of the building 
laws and to be in а position con- 
tinually to advise the Board of 
Public Works on changes in build- 
ing practice, an advisory board is 
also suggested, to consist of an 
architect, а structural engineer 
and a contractor, each to be recom- 
mended by the recognized societies 
of these professions, together with 
the chief inspector and chief en- 
gineer of the Bureau of Building 
Inspection. 


The Man Market as Presented to the 
Employer Who Demands Trained 
Employees 

ERVING as a medium for the em- 
S ployer who demands employees with 

trained minds the Alumni Bureau of 
Oceupations at the University of Cali- 
fornia placed 224 graduates and former 
students of the University during the 
year 1925. The Bureau is conducted by 
the Alumni Association and there is no 
charge for placement made to members 
of that body. Graduates of other uni- 
versities who desire to register are 
charged a placement feet of ten per eent 
of the first month's salary. Because the 
Bureau is not maintained as a commer- 
cial enterprise, it is possible to pay more 
attention to the securing of the right 
man for the right place. Graduates of 
all departments are registered and avail- 
able for interview and consideration. 

At the present time there are regis- 
tered among others: a chemist with three 
years’ experience in the state food and 
drug laboratory, a College of Commerce 
graduate with nine years’ experience in 
the import and export business and sev- 
eral electrical and mechanical engineers. 
Among the women are seeretaries, lab- 
oratory technicians and advertising copy 
writers. 

The Bureau also handles the part-time 
employment of students. It is estimated 
that between 75 and 85 per cent of the 
students at the University of California 
are partially or wholly self-supporting. 
Employment for these men and women 
varies from manual labor and housework 
to commercial and technical work, as, 
aceounting, stenography, linotype oper- 
ating, pharmacy and drafting. Those 
who are seeking the office or industrial 
positions arrange their schedules to leave 
half of each day free. 

In all industrial organizations the pur- 
chasing agent knows the market. The 
success of his work depends upon the 
value of the raw materials or the equip- 
ment he buys for his organization. Å 
knowledge of souree of supply is neces- 
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sary for a comparison of goods, On the 
other hand, not every employment man- 
ager or office manager exercises the 
same eare in securing men and women 
for positions within the organization. 
Too often the new employees are picked 
up, here and there; if they fit their “job,” 
so much the better. 

For every job or position there are 
definite qualifications just as there are 
specifications for every bid submitted by 
the purchasing agent. There should be 
men and women fulfilling those require- 
ments as there are markets for all goods 
and the only question is to secure them 
as soon as possible. 


Employers who need careful and in- 
telligent assistance in their employment 
problems may secure this co-operation 
by writing or telephoning to the Bureau, 


| I AM INDUSTRY | 


HIS prose poem was written by Mr. Ben- 
nett Chapple, director of publicity for the 
American Rolling Mill Company, and president 
of the National Advertisers’ Association. It 
appeared in the January issue of Class, and 
was read at the largest meeting devoted to in- 
dustrial advertising ever held in Chicago: 
I am Industry. 
My eyes light the way of civilization. 
My footsteps are the march of progress. 
My arms eneircle the universe. 
I sweep the dizzy heights with aero- 
planes. 
I dig the earth for its treasures, 
My song is the hum of whirring wheels. 
My laugh is in the happy hearts of men 
who toil and sweat, unafraid. 


I am Industry, 

Creator of а new day and age. 

I reach on toward new glories, new 
understandings, and new achievements. 

So long as men have faith nnd courage 
and vision, I shall live. 

Without these, I am but the husk of 
circumstance. 
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Architects for Fresno Schools 


The following architects have been 
selected to prepare plans for new school 
buildings and additions under the $1,- 
800,000 bond issue, for the City of 
Fresno: 

R. C. Felchin Company, Edison tech- 
nical school, $200,000; Ernest J. Kump 
& Co., Winchell school, $120,000; Swartz 
& Ryland, additions to the Heaton school, 
$57,000; W. D. Coates, Jr., gymnasium 
for the high school, $100,000; Chas. E. 
Butner, addition to the John Muir school, 
$30,000; R. D. Hotchkin, addition to the 
Chester Rowell school, 830,000; Trewhitt- 
Shields & Traver, addition to the Tech- 
nical high school, $50,000. 


Bank Alterations 

Architect Smith O'Brien, 742 Market 
street, San Francisco, has prepared plans 
for alterations to the interior of the 
Humboldt Bank. The trust department 
is to be enlarged and provision is to be 
made for a library and lunch room for 
the employees. 

Mr. O'Brien has taken bids for a men's 
shelter building to be erected on Natoma 
street, San Francisco, for the Archbishop 
of San Francisco Diocese. This structure 
is to be erected with funds donated by 
a philanthropic San Francisco business 
man. 


Lithograph Plant 

Plans are being prepared in the office 
of Messrs. Couchot & Rosewald, 60 San- 
some street, San Francisco, for а two- 
story and basement reinforced conerete 
manufacturing plant for the Traung 
Label & Lithograph Company, 962 Bat- 
tery street, San Francisco. The building 
will cover ground area, 275x137x61 feet, 
and will be equipped with three freight 
elevators, automatic fire sprinklers and 
steel rolling doors. 


Berkeley Theatre 

Architect John A. Marshall, Jr., 5658 
College avenue, Berkeley, is preparing 
plans for а Class А office and theatre 
building to be erected at Claremont and 
College avenues, Berkeley, for the Beach- 
Krahn Company at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. There will be six stores, ten 
offices and an auditorium to set 1800 
persons. 


Richmond Church 
Architect James Г. McCreery of Ber- 
keley, has been commissioned to prepare 
plans for a $20,000 church at Richmond 


for the Grace English Lutheran Society. 
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With the Architects 


Building Reports and Personal Mention 


Architect Baumann Busy 

New work in the office of Architect H. 
C. Baumann, 251 Kearny street, San 
Francisco, includes a two-story Class B 
reinforced concrete garage to be built in 
Sacramento for Mr. H. Berry; a six-story 
Class C store and apartment building at 
Filbert street and Van Ness avenue, San 
Francisco, for the Marion Realty Com- 
pany; a three-story brick veneer apart- 
ment house on Chestnnt Street, San 
Francisco, for Mr. O. A. Nelson; a three- 
story frame and stucco apartment house 
on Alhambra street, San Francisco, for 
Mr. Thomas Quistad and a three-story 
frame and brick apartment house and 
stores on the southeast corner of 24th 
and Capp streets, San Francisco, for 
Messrs. Sheehan & Woolfrey. 


Architect Wins Prizes 

Mr. Angus McL. MeSweeney, 3245 
Octavia street, San Francisco, has been 
awarded prizes totaling $1,550 in a na- 
tional competition for the design of 
moderate cost, fireproof, concrete and 
masonry houses and bungalows, accord- 
ing to word received from New York. 

McSweeney's entry received the high- 
est standing in the house and bungalow 
classes combined, carrying a 81,000 
award; first prize in the two-story house 
class, with a $500 award; and àn hon- 
orary mention, with a $50 award; in the 
bungalow division. 

Twenty-eight awards were made in 
all among competing architects from all 
parts of the United States. 


Industrial Plant 

Architect Walter C. Falch of San 
Francisco, has completed plans for a one- 
story and mezzanine reinforced concrete 
industrial plant on Folsom street, near 
Fourth, San Francisco, for Mr. George 
McMillan. Mr. Falch has also made 
plans for a one-story reinforced concrete 
store building at Fell and Gough streets, 
San Francisco, for Mr. J. E. Eberlee. 


No Place to Build 

The veterans’ memorial building for 
Oakland is like the dove that went out 
from Noah’s Ark and found no place to 
light, according to Mr. Henry H. Meyers, 
Alameda county architect. Meyers re- 
ported to the meeting of the county 
Board of Supervisors in Oakland that he 
was perfectly willing to draw plans for 
the structure, but he would have to know 
where the site was to be before he could 
start. 
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Architects” Relation to the Public 

Referring to the relation of the archi- 
tect to the public, Mr. David C. Allison, 
retiring president of Southern California 
Chapter, A. I. A., said in his annual ad- 
dress: 

“At no time in our history has the 
challenge to the architeet been so great 
as it is here at present, and never has it 
been more important for us, as practi- 
tioners, to comprehend fully our respon- 
sibility to the publie, and to realize that 
our obligation involves the efficient 
handling of large sums of money, as 
well as the creation of creditable-looking 
buildings. It is important to our pro- 
fession that each one of us be competent 
to prepare the necessary documents and 
superintend the buildings entrusted to us, 
for to the group of people constituting 
the elientele of each we stand as the pro- 
fession. The esteem in which the profes- 
sion of architecture is held by the public 
at large is built up from the coneensus 
of experience of our clients with us as 
individuals. Any architect leaving a 
client with a bad taste in his mouth, re- 
sulting from a faulty piece of construc- 
tion or a flimsy administration of a pro- 
jeet entrusted to him, has injured the 
profession in the eyes of the public in 
exact ratio to the incompetence dis- 
played. 

“1 believe that better plans and better 
arehitectural service are being given to- 
day in Los Angeles than ever before, yet 
the increasing volume and complexity of 
our problems are growing all the while. 

“I am more and more convinced of the 
faet that the one lasting and effective 
medium for publicity to the architect is 
in serviee to the client and in that alone. 
The publie can be educated to appreciate 
better looking architecture, but nothing 
will teach him so quickly as experience 
the advantage of the help of a com- 
petent architect. He always gets a con- 
ception of this advantage directly, in the 
proportion that he is given the service, 
and it so intimately affects his pocket- 
book and frame of mind that he does not 
forget it in his next building venture or 
in advising a friend. The ultimate esteem 
in which the publie holds the architect, 
as a fully rounded man, competent to 
earry responsibility, rests entirely with 
the architect himself." 


Architects Endorse “Open Shop" 

At the annual meeting of Southern 
California Chapter, А. I. А., a resolution 
was presented by Architect John С. 
Austin and adopted that “it was the 
sense of the meeting that the open-shop 
principle be endorsed in its fullest mean- 
ing and that the architects should extend 
to the marble eontraetors their fullest 
co-operation and support.” 
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Architectural Notes from Portland and 
Seattle 

Henry C. Bertelsen has been made 

chairman of а committec of Spokane 

architects who are to act as an advisory 

board to the sub-committee on capacity, 

cost and architecture of the civic audi- 

torium committee of the Chamber of 

Commerce, 

* * ж 


Paul Richardson, associated with А. H. 
Albertson in the Henry building, Seattle, 
has been spending some time in Los An- 
geles, where he is making a detailed 
study of hospitals and their construction. 

* k ж 

Carl L. Linde, architect in the Western 
Bond & Mortgage building, Portland, has 
also opened an office in the Seaboard 
building, Seattle. Mr. Linde now has 
over a million dollars worth of construc- 
tion to supervise in Seattle. 

* * * 

David C. Lange, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
has been named University of Idaho 
architect to succeed Rudolph Weaver who 
resigned from that position to become 
head of the department of architecture 
of the University of Florida. 

* * * 


А special meeting of the Montana 
Chapter of Architects was held at the 
New Finlen hotel, Anaconda. The meet- 
ing was called by F. A. Fisher of Denver, 
regional director of the society. G. B. 
Shanley of Great Falls, president of the 
Montana Chapter, presided. Other archi- 
tects who attended were: Fred Wilson 
of Bozeman, R. C. Hugenen of Missoula, 
J. С. Link of Billings and Walter Arnold 
of Butte. 


ж ж ж 


The North Pacific Branch, Small House 
Service Bureau, А. I. А., held its annual 
meeting in Portland January 18. Reports 
of progress, plans for the new year, 
policy concerning the proposed incor- 
poration under the laws of the state of 
Washington and election of officers, made 
the meeting an interesting one. 

* ж ж 

Some of the Seattle architects who are 
very busy include Henry Bittman, who 
is designing a $600,000 Labor temple; 
Frank Baker, a fire station to cost $150,- 
000; У. ХУ. Voorhees, a ten-story $500,000 
hotel; Stephen, Stephen & Brust, an 
apartment and store building; C. G. Field, 
a theatre and apartment building; Carl 
Linde, eleven-story $750,000 apartment 
building and A. H. Albertson, the new 
Orthopedie hospital. 


Tulare Theatre 
Plans are being completed by Archi- 
teets Miller & Pflueger of San Francisco, 
for a $250,000 moving picture theatre 
and store building at Tulare, for the 
Tulare Theatre Company. 


PER SONNE 


Charles Derleth, Jr., dean of the Col- 
lege of Civil Engineering, University of 
California, has resigned the chairman- 
ship of the Arch Dam Investigation Com- 
mittee of Engineering Foundation but 
will continue as а member of the com- 
mittee. Charles D. Marx, professor 
emeritus of civil engineering, Leland 
Stanford, Jr. University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman in place of Mr. Derleth. 

Architect Louis W. Simonson, who was 
recently granted a certificate to practice 
architecture in California, is а graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, re- 
ceiving his degree of B. S. in Architec- 
ture in 1910. Mr. Simonson comes to 
California from Baltimore, Maryland. 
He will practice at Monterey. 

Messrs. Wesley W. Hastings and Leslie 
Skow are now associated for the practice 
of architecture at 10 Bonifacio Place, 
Monterey. They will be pleased to re- 
ceive catalogues and building material 
literature. 

The firm of Leonard Е. Starks & Со., 
architects of Sacramento, will hereafter 
be known as Starks and Flanders, the 
latter having been made junior partner 
of the firm. San Francisco friends of 
Mr. Flanders, who was formerly asso- 
ciated with Weeks € Day, will be pleased 
to learn of his success since moving to 
Sacramento. 

Architect Theodore Starrett, has moved 
his office from 426 Western Mutual Life 
building to 214 Detwiler building, Los 
Angeles, and is interested in receiving 
catalogs of building materials. 

Architect Frank L. Stiff has moved his 
office from 1251 Fourth avenue to 214 
Detwiler building, Los Angeles. 

Architect Arthur W. Angel has moved 
his offices from 34042 Whittier boule- 
vard to larger quarters at 3400 East 
Fifth street, Los Angeles. 

Architects Allison & Allison have 
moved from the fourteenth floor to the 
tenth floor of the Hibernian building, 
Fourth and Spring streets, Los Angeles. 
The new offices occupy the entire wing 
on the Fourth street side of the building. 

Architect H. E. Burkett has moved 
from the Commereial building to 406-A 
Pacific Southwest Bank building, Long 
Beach. 

Architect M. L. Barker has moved 
from 1555 N. Western avenue to 6667 
Hollywood boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Architect Clifford Truesdell, Jr., who 
has just returned from a year of foreign 
travel, announces that he has opened an 
office at 5512 Harcourt avenue, Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. S. C. Weld for 26 vears with 
Crane Company, and for а long period 
manager of the San Francisco office, has 
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retired and will go to his ranch near 
Fresno. Mr. Weld is succeeded by Mr. 
J. E. Mellreevy, since 1908 manager for 
the Crane Company at Vancouver, B. C. 


_ Four Types of Draftsmen 

A distinguished eastern architect says 
there are four types of draftsmen whom 
the experienced architect picks out in a 
very short time: 

(а) The honest, serious, conscientious 
man who buries himself in what he is 
doing and barely budges from his table. 

(b) The man who rarely leaves his 
table, but makes a pretense of being busy 
and thinks he gets away with it. 

(с) The man who is nearly always at 
someone's else table for any one of а 
dozen bad reasons. 

(d) The man who is thoroughly inter- 
ested in his own work, but is also inter- 
ested in the job as а whole, who isn't 
afraid to leave his own table if he wants 
to or needs to for any one of a dozen 
£ood reasons, who knows in a general 
way what is going on in the office and 
yet manages to get his own work done. 

Å pretty canny analysis of the aver- 
age drafting room. What! 


Santa Barbara Hotel 
Architects Sauter & Lockard, 1206 
State street, Santa Barbara, have let a 
contract to Anton Johnson for $170,000 
to build a four-story and basement re- 
inforced conerete store and hotel at Cota 


and Estada streets, San Barbara. Mr. 
Neal Callaghan is the owner. 
Architects Move 

Architects Miller € Pflueger have 


moved from the Lick building to new 
offices on the sixth floor at 580 Market 
street, San Francisco. Their change of 
address was necessitated by the razing 
of the Lick building to make way for 
the new Hunter-Dulin building. 


COMPETIT TIONES 


BUNGALOW AND APARTMENTS 
А competition open to architects 
throughout the country for plans for a 
bungalow and apartment house to be 
built at Niles Center, Illinois, has been 
announced. The program calls for plans 
for a two apartment building and a 
modern bungalow. One thousand two 
hundred dollars in prizes are offered and 
to the winner of each plan also goes the 
job of supervising the construction of the 
prize winning buildings. The first prize 
for each structure is $300; second and 
third prizes are $200 and $100 respective- 
ly on each building. The competition 
closes March 20, 1926. Complete infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Pro- 
fessional Adviser, E. C. Lowe, 636 Church 

street, Evanston, Ill. : 
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Obituary 
ALBIN H. JOHNSON 

Mr. Albin H. Johnson, of the firm of 
Frederick H. Meyer and Albin H. John- 
son, died at his home in Piedmont, Jan- 
uary 27th. Mr. Johnson had been in poor 
health for a number of years but he con- 
tinued the practice of his profession to 
within one week prior to his death. He 
was 47 years of age and a native of Oak- 
land. He had been associated with Mr. 
Meyer for nearly twenty-five years and 
previous to that time was with the firm 
of Cunningham & Politeo. Mr. Johnson 
was a man of fine charaeter and a de- 
signer of ability. He is survived by a 
widow. 


ALICK LUNDSTRUM 

Architeet Aliek Lundstrum, 57 years 
old, died from heart failure at Yakima, 
where he had resided sinee 1913, coming 
from Joliet, Ш. During 1916-20 ће 
served as county commissioner. Ås an 
architect Mr. Lundstrum designed many 
publie and private buildings, ineluding 
the large storage plants of the Horticul- 
tural Union and W. E. Roche Fruit Com- 
pany. Shortly before his death the county 
eommissioners accepted his designs for 
a $30,000 eounty hospital. 


ANTON REIF 

Architect Anton Reif died at his home, 
5134 Sunset boulevard, Los Angeles, Jan- 
uary 28 of stomach trouble. He had been 
in ill health for some time. He was for 
many years in the office of Architeet A. 
L. Haley, but for the last ten years or 
more had praetieed independently. Mr. 
Reif was 77 years of age. Two sons, 
Arehitect Herbert Reif and Otto Reif, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Orme of Honolulu, 
survive. 


Class A Theatre 


The Capitol Investment Company, a 
subsidiary of the Baneitaly Corporation, 
is to ereet a $2,000,000 theatre at the 
gore of Market, Hayes and Larkin 
streets, San Francisco, for the Fox Film 
Corporation of New York City. Upon 
completion of the theatre which will be 
the largest in San Francisco, seating 
5200 persons, the balance of the lot will 
be improved with an eighteen-story Class 
A hotel, the estimated eost of which is 
$3,000,000. Plans are to be prepared by 
Architect Thomas R. Lamb of New York 
City and H. А. Minton, architeet for the 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco. 


Bakersfield Bank Building 
Preliminary plans have been approved 
for a six-story bank and offiee building at 
Bakersfield for the Seeurity Trust Com- 
pany. The drawings are being made in 
the office of H. H. Winner Company, 55 
New Montgomery street, San Franciseo. 
Construetion of the new building is ex- 

peeted to start early this spring. 
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N the passing of Mr. August G. 

Headman at the age of 42 on 

October 28, 1925, the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter of Architects and the 
profession of Architecture have lost a 
man of singular capacity in his chosen 
profession. 

He was taken from his work in his 
prime and died when manhood's morn- 
ing almost touched noon and while the 
shadows still were falling far towards 
the west. 

Ås a young man, Mr. Headman was 
full of ambition and enthusiasm and 
this youthful enthusiasm never left 
him. After receiving his education in 
the San Francisco public schools, he 
entered the profession at the age of 
16 as a student draftsman through the 
offices of Salfield and Kohlberg and 
Havens and Toepke. In the evenings 
he attended the Mechanics Institute 
Art classes, the Hopkins Art Institute 
and the Humboldt Evening Technical 
school. Recognizing the need for a 
greater architectural training among 
the student draftsmen, he organized 
the San Francisco Architectural Club 
on September 28, 1901, and brought to 
the new organization an enthusiasm 
and inspiration which soon made itself 
felt in a higher standard of architee- 
tural draftsmanship and artistic de- 
sign. This organization ever since 
has been one of the leading architec- 
tural clubs in the United States. To 
the younger members Mr. Headman 
was ever counselor and friend and 
gave to them freely of his time. 

His perserverence, study and hard 
work made it possible for him to go 
east four years later and enter the 
University of Pennsylvania. He grad- 
uated from the Department of Archi- 
tecture in 1907 after which he worked 
for Walker & Gilette in New York and 
then went to Paris and studied at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts after which he 
made a sketching trip through all of 
Western Europe, studying its archi- 
tectural monuments. 

Upon his return to San Francisco, 
he went into partnership with Perseo 
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San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., Pays Tribute to the Late 
AUGUST G. HEADMAN 


Righetti. In 1914 he withdrew and 
established himself in independent 
praetice which was extremely varied 
in character, both commercial and 
publie buildings and a grist of apart- 
ments and dwellings all of which, 
however simple, showed a sincerity 
and a picturesque charm. 

Mr. Headman was a facile drafts- 
man of unusual skill and an architect 
of distinetion who had the rare com- 
bination of an artistie temperament 
coupled with executive ability. His 
high ideals and fine character were an 
inspiration to all who knew him and 
his ability and integrity were a never 
failing source of strength and assur- 
anee to those with whom he worked 
and those whom he served. Few archi- 
tects have labored more conscientious- 
ly and intelligently for the upholding 
of the traditions of faithful service 
and devotion to the client and the 
community. 

Onr loss is irreparable but it is not 
complete; his spirit lives on in the 
memory of his friends, his architec- 
tural monuments, and in the abiding 
joy of many years of sweet associa- 
tion. 

In his death, we, as a body and as 
individuals, have snffered a loss be- 
yond expression. Our loss is second 
only to that of those to whom he 
occupied a still more intimate family 
relationship. 

Resolved—That the members of the 
San Francisco Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, in Chap- 
ter assembled, extend to his widow 
and the other members of his family, 
their sincere sympathy, and be it 
further 

Resolved — That these resolutions, 
together with the preamble expressing 
our love and appreciation, be spread 
upon the minutes of the San Francisco 
Chapter and a copy thereof be sent to 
his family. 

COMMITTEE, 
ERNEST H. HILDEBRAND. 
MORRIS M. BRUCE. 


John Reid, Jr., President. 
Albert J. Evers, Secretary-Treas. 


Same of the buildings designed and executed by the late August С. Headman are the eight-story 
Native Sons of the Golden West building, Mason street, near Geary; Portola school, Spring Valley 
school, Washington street near Hyde; В. Schloss Apartments, southwest corner of Geary street and 
Fifteenth avenue; Crystal Laundry, J. Allee, Cleaning € Dyeing Werks, Ruggles auto sales room, 
Van Ness avenue at Eddy street, six-story Manrve Apartments, Geary street near Leavenworth; six- 
story Petersen Apartments, O'Farrell street near Jones; Studio Apartments, Sutter street at Taylor; 
Tisenrnia Garage, Pacific avenue; Umbsen, Kerner and Eisert office building. Montgomery street, 
near Sutter: Ralph Sanborn residence, Jackson street near Cherry; Delta Sigma Delta Fraternity 
huilding, Parnassus avenue, near Willard; Roth Hotel, Berkeley; First mention in the competition 
of the New San Francisco City Hall; Jonestell residence, Atherton; six-story Hotel Summerton, 
Geary street near Mason; six-story Essex Hotel, Larkin and Ellis streets; Crowley residence, West 
Clay Park: six-story Hotel Maryland, northeast corner of Geary and Taylor streets: Masonic build- 
ing, San Luis Obispo; six-story Baldocchi Apartments, Bush street near Powell; Pathological 
huilding, New City and County Hospital; six-story Crowley Apartments, Bush street near Stockton ; 
six detached residences for Mr. Carlo Mutraia, Lyon and Vallejo streets, San Francisco. 
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Simple Rules for Cutting Heating Costs 

RECORD of 3314% saving in the 
А fuel costs for heating and ventilat- 

ing the Portland (Ore.) public 
schools during the past three years has 
directed attention to the methods used to 
accomplish these amazing results. How 
remarkable they are will be appreciated 
from the cost figures for fuel in Port- 
land's schools in the years 1920-1921- 
1922, which amounted to $325,495, and 
the figures for the past three years, 
which totaled $240,190. This represents 
a saving of more than $80,000. 

While these costs were being reduced, 
there was an increase of 5584 in the num- 
ber of pupils, or enough to fill eight 
school buildings of 24 rooms each. 

The key to the savings accomplished in 
Portland is furnished by Mr. A. C. Lomer, 
the Board of Fducation's heating engi- 
neer, in an interview published in the 
"Portland Oregonian.” 

“Nearly everyone can cut fuel costs, 
stated Mr. Lomer, “from the owner of 
the big office building to the small house- 
holder. But a system must be used. 

“We keep a daily report of our heat- 
ing plant operation. We use two ther- 
mometers—one outside the building for 
atmospheric temperature, one inside the 
plenum chamber through which the heat- 
ed air leaves the plant. Temperatures 
are taken at 7, 9, 11 and 1 o'clock. Now 
let us presume that on Monday the out- 
side temperature is 50° and the plenum 
temperature 100” and that the building 
or home is warm and comfortable. On 
Tuesday the outside temperature is 50^ 
and the plenum temperature is 110°. The 
differenee shows the waste of heat on 
Tuesday, so you can cut down your fire. 

“Soon you will know just how much 
temperature to have in your hot-air 
chamber for a given outside temperature, 
and along with that how much fuel to 
use. Nearly everyone wastes fuel as it is. 

“Our building custodians (we don't call 
them janitors) have many of them put 
this system into use in their own homes 
and are cutting down fuel costs. They 
have two thermometers, one outside the 
house and the one inside, and they look 
at the outside one first, because that tells 
them just how much fuel to use. 

“The report also enables us to check 
up on heating hours, when to fire up in 
the morning, given a certain outside tem- 
perature, and when to bank the fires for 
the rest of the day. 

“We use two kinds of coal—nut and 
steam coal. We start with the nut coal; 
that gives quick heat. Then at the proper 


time, as shown by the record, we bank 
with the cheaper steam coal which holds 
the heat nicely. By using the two kinds 
of coal people ean cut down fuel costs. 

“It is often a good idea in mild 
weather to brick up the grate surface, 
Furnaces are designed for the maximum 
operations and people usually use the 
maximum facilities for the mild weather 
as well as the severe. By bricking пра 
part of the grate surface you can often 
save quite a bit of fuel. It keeps out the 
cold excess air when you have a small 
fire. 


Employment Office for Engineers 

An employment office for professional 
engineers has been opened in San Fran- 
cisco for the benefit of all concerns em- 
ploying men requiring technical training 
and experience. This service is fostered 
by the four nationally known engineer- 
ing societies: The American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, The American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers and the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and is an extension of 
the work already carried on very success- 
fuly in New York and Chicago. 

The San Francisco office is under the 
supervision of an advisory council com- 
posed of the following organization rep- 
resentatives: F. H. Fowler, chairman, A. 
S. С. E.; Fred George, A. I. E. E.; Wilbur 
H. Grant, А. I. M. M. Е.; E. C. Hutchin- 
son, Engineers Club; Warren McBryde, 
A. S. M. E.; and L. H. Duschak, secretary, 
А. С. S. Newton D. Cook is manager of 
the service. Offices are located at 57 
Post street, San Francisco. 

It is intended to make this office the 
clearing house for information about en- 
gineering opportunities on the Pacific 
Coast and in foreign countries bodering 
on the Pacific. 

Lectures on Earthquakes 

The Seismological Society of America 
and the California Academy of Sciences 
jointly offer to the publie a series of five 
free lectures on “Earthquakes and Self- 
Protection," to be given on the third 
Tuesday of each month to May inclusive, 
in the auditorium of the Pacifie Gas and 
Electric Company at 245 Market street, 
San Francisco. The purpose of these 
lectures is to give the publie authentic 
information regarding the activities of 
the earth, the forces at work, and the 
mechanism through which they work, as 
they are now understood in the present 
state of seientific knowledge, together 
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with the deductions which may reason- 
ably be made as to desirable research in 
seismology and practical applications to 
ensure greater safety for our communi- 
ties. The speakers will be Prof. Bailey 
Willis of Stanford University, Prof. 
Perry Byerly of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Henry Dewell, C. E. Most of 
the lectures will be illustrated with lan- 
tern slides. 


Large Pipe Made from Steel Plate 

Å most interesting piece of engineer- 
ing has just been completed at Portland, 
Oregon. Growth of the city necessitated 
the laying of seven miles of new steel 
gas mains—three miles of it 30 inches 
in diameter and the rest 24 inches in 
diameter. Freight rates to the Pacific 
Coast on pipe of this diameter make its 
cost prohibitive. It is so bulky that only 
a small amount entirely fills a freight 
ear. After canvassing the situation thor- 
oughly, the engineers decided to reduce 
this item of freight by ordering an equiv- 
alent amount of flat boiler plate cut to 
the proper size and shipping it from the 
eastern mils by way of the Panama 
Canal The plates were then formed and 
made into pipe by oxy-acetylene welding 
in Portland. The gas company itself did 
not do the actual oxwelding, but let the 
contract to the Steel Pipe and Tank Com- 
pany. Fabrication of pipe lengths in the 
shop began April 15th and was completed 
August 1st. The field work which in- 
volved joining the lengths into a con- 
tinuous line by welding, was finished 
about October 1st. 


The Pasadena Crash 

At a meeting of Los Angeles Section, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, at 
the Elite cafe, Murrell Butler, city bridge 
engineer, and Walter Putnam, structural 
engineer, submitted a report on the col- 
lapse of the grandstand at Pasadena on 
New Year's Day, attributing the accident 
to faulty construction from an engineer- 
ing standpoint and improper materials. 
Messrs. Butler and Putnam had heen ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
failure of the structure. Architect C. E. 
Noerenberg, E. M. Scofield of the Scofield 
Engineering Construetion Company and 
J. J. Baekus, manager of the building 
and safety department, participated in 
the discussion which followed. Raymond 
A. Hill. new president of the section, 
presided. — U 

Why the Problem Was Not Solved 

A Chicago teacher, we are told, gave 
a pupil a problem for home study which 
was in substance: “How long would it 
take a certain number of men, working 
ten hours а day, to complete а certain 
job?” The next morning the pupil handed 
the teacher a note written by the boy's 
father, saying: 

Dear Sir—I refuse to let my son James do his 


sum you gave him last night as it looks to me 
like a slur on the cight-hour system. 
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Madison Square Garden Passes 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 

It is interesting to note that in the 
demolition of Madison Square Garden, an 
opportunity was afforded to investigate 
weathering qualities of building mate- 
rials, and the durability of methods of 
construction of thirty-five years ago, says 
the Washington State Architect. The 
findings include: 

Masonry uniformly in good condition. 

Workmanship and materials of the 
best. 

Contours of moulded terra cotta upon 
removal were evidently as accurate as 
when placed. 

Joints in unusually good condition, no 
disintegration or loose pointing. 

Wrought iron pipe encased in mortar, 
showed practically no rust. 

Stairways of iron with slate treads 
and landings, which had been severely 
used, show but negligible wear to a half- 
inch on the edge, but in no case sufficient 
to impair use. 

White glazed tiles and mosaic in good 
condition. 

Stamped metal lath in good condition, 
and securely keyed. 

Structural steel in good condition, and 
but slightly rusted in places. 

It is believed that there is no reason 
why the Garden, as built, could not have 
served for hundreds of years insofar as 
the building is concerned. 

The New York Life Insurance build- 
ing, Cass Gilbert, architect, is to cover 
the site. 


Legal Service Bureau 

The American Association of Engi- 
neers is now planning to establish a legal 
service bureau to furnish legal advice to 
engineers and to undertake research 
work in connection with problems of en- 
gineering law. Where simple questions 
only are involved, the services will be 
rendered gratuitously to members of A. 
А. Е., but where the submitted problem 
is complicated and extensive research is 
involved а reasonable charge will be 
made to cover the cost of the service, in 
order that the bureau may ultimately 
become self-sustaining. It is believed by 
officers of the Association that this legal 
bureau for engineers will fill а national 
need. 


Lightning Estimators Wanted 

This was the advertisement which а 
town board of supervisors published in 
the local paper: 

The hoard of supervisors of the Town of Wood 
River will meet at the home of Enock Wistrom, 
on the 24th day of Aug., at 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon, to let contract for ditching and grading on 
new road. Further particulars concerning the 
work will be made known at the meeting. The 
board reserves the right to accept or reject any 


or all bids. 
TOWN BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. 
A correspondent of The Engineering 
News- Record wonders why the board 
considered it necessary to make "further 
particulars" known at all. 
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Field of the Contractors 


Associated General Contractors Adopt Important 
Resolutions at Portland Convention 


HE following are the important 
| resolutions adopted at the recent 
convention in Portland, Oregon, of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
Amcrica: 
SURVEY BONDS 

WHEREAS, this condition has been 
business pertaining to surety bonds on 
construction projects have reached the 
point where the ability to obtain a bond 
or the actual procurement thercof is not 
sufficient assurance of the completion of 
the project by the firm or individual 
bonded; and, 

WHEREAS, this condition has been 
brought about by the frequent bonding 
by surety companies of irresponsible con- 
tractors; and, 

WHEREAS, failures thus resulting do 
not tend towards the economical expendi- 
ture of either public or private funds 
for construction; and, 

WHEREAS, no real effort has been 
made by the surety companies as a whole 
io correct the existing conditions which 
have become intolerable; and, 

WHEREAS, this condition has been 
recognized and severely criticised at a 
joint conference on construction practices, 
consisting of committees from American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
American Institute of Architects, Amer- 
ican Institute of Consulting Engineers, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, American Society of Municipal 
Improvements, Associated General Con- 
tractors of Amcrica, Highway Industries 
Exhibitors Association and National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that we, the Associated 
General Contractors of America in con- 
vention assembled, do hereby recommend 
to owners either public or private that so 
long as the present methods prevail in 
this branch of the surety business that 
serious consideration be given to the use 
of other forms of guarantee for construc- 
tion projects. 

. LIEN LAWS 

WIIEREAS, certain state laws origi- 
nally enacted to protect the rights of 
workmen against employers have been so 
amended and expanded that they now pro- 
vide special protection to various busi- 
ness interests at the expense of hone 
owners and the building public; and, 


WHEREAS, operation of these laws 
automatically establishes in the industry 
a false credit structure enabling unscrup- 
ulous or incompetent concerns in the 
various industries to prey upon owners 
and upon responsible business men; and, 

WHEREAS, operation of these laws 
not only fails in the purpose intended by 
those responsible for their enactment but 
also inducts and maintains in construc- 
tion irresponsible persons who bring dis- 
credit upon the entire industry; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, that the mechanies lien 
law insofar as it protects the rights of 
workmen is just and proper, but that the 
so-called mechanic lien law as now upon 
most of the statute books gives special 
protection to certain business interests, 
is contrary to principles of American 
government and should be modified; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, that members of the as- 
sociation are urged to establish contacts 
with responsible groups in the other in- 
dustries of construction to discuss the 
effect of the lien laws upon those indus- 
tries and to gain their support in modify- 
ing these laws, to the end that all groups 
serving in construction may establish 
higher standards of business conduct and 
service. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

WHEREAS, aecidents in the construc- 
tion industry each year result in suffer- 
ing and loss of life to workmen, de- 
creased efficiency, loss to employers, and 
unnecessary cost of construction; and, 

WHEREAS, accident prevention can be 
promoted more effectively through edu- 
eation of the working foree than by the 
enactment of a multiplicity of safety 
laws; and, 

WHEREAS, rules of standard practice 
for accident prevention in building con- 
struction have been approved by the exe- 
cutive board and the building division of 
the assoeiation; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, by the Associated Gen- 
ста! Contractors in convention assembled 
that these rules of practice are approved 
and reeommended to the membership for 
immediate application in their own busi- 
ness; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the membership is 
urged to continue the study of safety 
methods, endeavor persistently to educate 
their employes in accident prevention, 
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and compare results with each other so 
that the frequency and severity of соп- 
struction accidents may be reduced to 
the minimum. 

CONSTRUCTION BY PUBLIC FORCES 

WHEREAS, numerous federal, state, 
county and municipal bodies acting con- 
trary to accepted principles of American 
government and under pretext of econ- 
omy are increasingly engaged in the con- 
struction business to the exclusion of 
private industry; and, 

WHEREAS, the United States cham- 
ber of commerce after exhanstive inves- 
tigation has issued a report corroborat- 
ing the results of other impartial inves- 
tigations and the opinions of leading 
engineers and statesmen, viz., that con- 
struction of public projects by govern- 
mental forces is unsound economically 
and leads to waste, inefficiency and ex- 
travagance and multiplication of govern- 
mental employes, and is not in public 
interest; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, by the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America in conven- 
tion assembled that full information as 
to the cost and wastefulness of projects 
built by publie forces be given to the 
publie wherever possible; that this asso- 
ciation co-operate with other industries 
in revealing the purposes and results of 
these publie business ventures and that 
the enactment of laws requiring oper- 
ations conducted by public forces to be 
fully accounted be undertaken in the 
various states. 

RELATION OF GOVERNMENT TO INDUSTRY 

WHEREAS, more than a hundred lead- 
ing industries represented by associations 
met in Washington Dec. 10, 1925, to de- 
liberate upon the encroachment of gov- 
ernment upon the legitimate field of 
private indnstry and there adopted a 
statement of principles setting forth 
proper relationships between government 
and industry; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America in conven- 
tion assembled approve the statement of 
principles issued by the conference on 
government in industry. 

ARBITRATION 

WHEREAS, the use of a proper arbi- 
tration elause in construction contracts 
has been found after long experience by 
the American Institute of Architects and 
by leading engineers of the country to 
reduce controversies and delays in pro- 
£ress of work resulting therefrom, to 
avoid friction in construction operations, 
to minimize the need for litigation and to 
produce a more co-operative relationship 
between the contracting parties; and, 

WIIEREAS, the Joint Conference on 
Standard Construction Contracts repre- 
senting the major engincering, architec- 
ture and contracting societies have re- 
cently issued standard forms of contract 
for building and for engineering construc- 
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tion containing an arbitration clause; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America approves 
these documents and recommends their 
use, particularly with the arbitration 
feature, in both public and private con- 
struction. 

COMPENSATION OF ENGINEERS 

WHEREAS, public construction de- 
partments of the federal government and 
political subdivisions find it increasingly 
difficult to retain a sufficient number of 
experienced engineers to administer their 
construction projects; and, 

WHEREAS, the public interest de- 
mands that such projects be administered 
only by experienced and capable men 
working under compensation commen- 
surate with their abilities; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, that members of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America 
should use their influence locally and 
nationally to direct the attention of the 
publie to the usually inadequate com- 
pensation of engineers and the necessity 
for proper adjustment. 

OFFICERS FOR 1926 

New officers were installed at the clos- 
ing session of the convention. They are: 
President, J. H. Ellison, vice-president 
Winston- Dear Co., Minneapolis; vice- 
president-at-large, Natt McDougall, vice- 
president and secretary A. Guthrie & Co., 
Portland; vice-president Zone 4, Geo. S. 
Watson, president Watson Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; directors to serve three years, Dist. 
1, James E. Cashman, Burlington, Vt.; 
Dists. 2-3, Walter A. Gahagan, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Dist. 10, D. B. Fegles, vice-presi- 
dent and manager Fegles Construction 
Co., Minneapolis; Dist. 12, Robert J. 
Potts, Potts & Prentice, Waco, Texas; 
Dists. 14-15, H. W. Baum, president H. 
W. Baum Co., Salt Lake City; director to 
serve one year, Dists. 14-15, F. J. Twaits, 
Scofield Engineering Construction Co., 
Los Angeles. 


Architect Files Snit 

Architect Robert H. Orr of Los An- 
geles, has filed suit in the Superior Court 
at Stockton against the Christian Church 
of that city, to collect $4787.10 alleged to 
be due as architect's fees for plans and 
specifications for the new Christian 
Church. Mr. Orr claims that the church 
agreed to pay him six per cent of the 
cost of the building within sixty days 
after its completion. The church cost 
$129,785, and Mr. Orr says he has been 
paid only $3000 out of a fee of $7787.10. 


Wanted a City Manager 
Santa Barbara wants a city manager 
and will consider applications until 5 
p. m., March 3. Communications regard- 
ing the position should be addressed to 
5. С. Taggart, city clerk of Santa Bar- 
bara. 
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New Plan Hits "Jerry Building” 


ence of irresponsible builders in the 

field of home construction has been 
advanced by the National Builders' Sup- 
ply Association. It is cited as being 
based upon the proposition to enable the 
public to protect itself against “jerry 
builders.” 

The plan is said to aim, through dis- 
tribution of a document called the “Safe- 
guard Policy.” at accomplishment of two 
purposes. These purposes are: 

To place in the hands of the prospec- 
tive home builder or buyer, compact, 
readily understandahle information about 
the “53 Vital Points of Home Construc- 
tion"—before he builds or huys. 

To provide a means whereby anyone 
may know the exact materials and work- 
manship in the actual house — when he 
builds or buys. 

The outstanding fact about the home 
market is the total inability of the aver- 
age man and woman to tell a good house 
from a poor one, The modern home is a 
highly complex product—and many of its 
most important parts are out of sight, 
under floors, in the walls, or down in the 
hidden foundations. Even an expert must 
repeatedly investigate a house while it is 
under construction, if he would really 
know whether it is built of sound mate- 
rials, by sound workmanship methods. 

People will never get good houses till 
they know how to select them from the 
many shoddy-built houses which look the 
same, any more than they can get a good 
product of any kind if the only measure 
they have to judge by is price. But in 
buying almost anything else they have 
the reputation of the maker to guide 
them, whereas the builder of most houses 
is unknown to the buyer. 

The Safeguard Policy is said to aecom- 
plish the two purposes mentioned above 
by means of two main features. 

It contains a big sheet of “Master 
House Standards" which are the result of 
three years’ co-operation by architects, 
builders and material men. These stand- 
ards are in the form of general specifica- 
tions covering fifty-three main construc- 
tion points, and include comments to 
interpret. them to the layman. Each 
standard is referred by guide number to 
а typical house diagram at the top of 
the page. 

But the most important purpose of the 
Policy is covered by its "Construction 
Chart." This page provides space for 
the recording of the actual materials and 
workmanship methods used in any house. 
It is filled in by the builder, contractors, 


^ NEW means of attacking the pres- 


architect or realty man; signed and 
sworn to before a Notary Public. 
The result is п Certified House. Any- 


one can buy it nnd know exactly what 
he pays for, and what kind of house he 


gets. Any house can be thus certified 
by a Safeguard Policy, without adding 
anything to the cost. 

To make the Policy readily available 
in every territory, the National Asso- 
ciation is distributing it through local 
building supply dealers. The prospective 
home owner, builder, architect, or those 
who finance home building, can obtain 
the Policy from any material merchant 
who is a member of the Association. 

The Association is carrying on this 
new service through its Master House 
Department, Guarantee Title building, 
Cleveland, Ohió. The campaign is sup- 
ported by the monthly Safeguard Policy 
quotas subscribed to by member build- 
ing supply dealers. The dealers pay two 
dollars for each Policy and sell it for the 
standard price of two dollars. Neither 
the dealer nor his Association makes any 
direct profit, for the resulting funds are 
devoted to advertising and promotion of 
the Policy as a new service to home 
builders and buyers. 


Å recent statement by the Association 
says: 


“The progress of this campaign has 
been rapid from the start. The North- 
ern Ohio district has already been well 
organized, and newspaper advertising is 
about to commence in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana. National advertis- 
ing will begin soon. 


“Perhaps the most encouraging fea- 
ture is the response the Safeguard Policy 
plan is receiving from builders. In Cleve- 
land and other cities Certified House 
placards are appearing on many houses. 
The builder who gives honest money's 
worth in any price class realizes that he 
has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose from this method of bringing the 
facts out into-the light of day. Indeed, 
he finds in the Safeguard Policy an in- 
valuable aid in demonstrating the worth 
of his houses. The Policy Construction 
Chart interests and convinces the buyer 
who would otherwise pay little attention 
to anything but price. The publie is 
proving more than glad to buy known 
materials and workmanship." 


Predicts Busy Year for Oakland 

Mr. J. T. Wylie, owner of the Bliss & 
Van Auken Lumber Company, Saginaw, 
Michigan, recently paid a visit to San 
Francisco and Oakland, the guest of Mr. 
George li. Brown, president and man- 
ager of the Strable Hardwood Company. 
Mr. Wylie was greatly impressed with 


business conditions in California and 
commented favorably on the building 
prospects in the Bay region. Пе pre- 


dicted n prosperous year for the building 
industries of Oakland. 


Passing of the Bookcase 
(Abstract of an article in the 
San Francisco Chronicle) 


OOKCASES, particularly of the 
B built-in and sectional variety, are 

fast disappearing in the modern 
home. This astonishing discovery was 
investigated to find out why such an 
important influence upon civilization as 
books should be practically dropped from 
the list of household necessities. The an- 
swer seems to be the same as to the 
question of why girls wear so few clothes, 
and those abbreviated, regardless of the 
weather. 

It’s the looks. 

Books are being sold. Lots of them. 
Paul Elder says that the number js in- 
creasing each year. On top of that 
Robert Rea, head librarian, says more 
books are being read at the publie library, 
also that circulating libraries have in- 
creased in number and size of circulation, 
Elder said that a better class of books 
have had the biggest sale, and Rea de- 
clares that the increased library reading 
is along the miscellaneous line, such as 
books on drama, chemistry, interior 
decorating, mechanics and trade subjects. 

But—bookcases are not being sold and 
few are being built into the thousands of 
new homes. Furniture dealers say that 
а bookcase is sold about every blue moon. 
Many furniture stores have entirely dis- 
continued carrying the sectional book- 
cases, and only occasionally is there a 
call for those of the medium-priced va- 
riety. Ristenpart said that there is some 
demand for the more elaborate book- 
cases, but this is usually from customers 
who have erected fine homes, where they 
have alloted an entire room for library 
purposes. 

Architects and builders no longer pro- 
vide shelves or built-in bookcases, be- 
cause people don’t want them. The old 
custom was to put a bookcase on one side 
of the fireplace. 

William F. Yates says that he puts 
bookeases in his cheaper houses, but not 
in the better ones. Some people think 
that anything they can get for nothing 
is so much gained, although they prob- 
ably have no books, and only fill up the 
cabinet with trash and use it as a 
catch-all. 

Every one knows that we have been 
passing through the jazz age. Nobody 
has had time to be bothered with any- 
thing that did not create excitement or 
business of some kind, and the result has 
been that folks stayed home only when 
they had to. Books have as little to do 
with the average youth’s life since the 
war as has the advice of the blue-law 
advocates. Not only that, but the older 
members of the family have been feeling 
their oats and doing some stepping, too. 
Books are too slow for the speedy. They 
can get all the hop in an hour by watch- 
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ing a movie, and then why read anyway, 
maybe there is some dance music on the 
radio, and besides I’ve read all the new 
scandal in the newspapers and there are 
so few printed thrills left. 

It is a good deal like the story of the 
fellow who was at a loss to find some- 
thing appropriate to buy his girl for 
Christmas. Someone said, “Why not buy 
her a book?” He said, “Aw, rats, she’s 
got a book.” 


Iceless Refrigeration 


Manufacture of iceless refrigeration 
installations for general use has reached 
an importance which makes it one of the 
largest of the newer consumers of cop- 
per, according to a survey just completed 
by the Copper and Brass Research Asso- 
ciation. It is estimated that iceless re- 
frigeration units which will be manufac- 
tured in 1926 will require almost 30,- 
000,000 pounds of copper. 

Expanded development of the industry 
which produces apparatus for this type 
of refrigeration has been very rapid in 
the past year through the linking up of 
co-operative effort between the manu- 
facturers and the electric power com- 
panies.  Iceless refrigeration is being 
popularized for household purposes and 
for various uses in business aside from 
its application in familiar large indus- 
trial ways, according to the survey. 

The advantages of houshold electric 
refrigeration are its automatic and 
steady operation, its ability to maintain 
a lower temperature of dry cold with 
entire absence of moisture, drip and dirt, 
and its better conditioning of refriger- 
ated food. 


The Work of Ashley & Evers 
Editor The Architect and Engineer 


Dear Sir:— 

We note in a recent issue of your mag- 
azine some illustrations of the Mandarin 
Cafe, Bush street and Grant avenue, San 
Francisco. The interiors shown do not 
credit us with the architectural treat- 
ment and painted decorations of walls 
and ceilings. 

In calling your attention to this mat- 
ter, we do so in order to correct the im- 
pression which seems to be given that 
we were architects solely for the exterior 
of the building. This is not the case, and 
all of the work shown in the picture of 
the roof garden and the architectural 
treatment of the interiors is the product 
of our office. р 

Thanking you for any corrections 
which you may see fit to make, we re- 
main, 

Very truly yours, 
Ashley & Evers, Architects. 
Albert J. Evers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by 
CHARLES PETER WEEKS 


The Old Mission Churches and Historic Houses 
of California. By Rexford Newcomb. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Buckram., х by 11 inches, 400 pages, 
216 illustrations. Price $15.00. 


One of the best works of the kind 
that has been published in recent years. 
Architects interested in the old Califor- 
nia Missions will find in Mr. Newcomb's 
book information of great interest and 
value. The author has climbed over the old 
structures, a note book in hand, and 
prepared sketches and notations that 
combined make a fund of information 
not easily to be obtained elsewhere. His 
restorations are the result of careful in- 
vestigations and studied research of old 
records. 

The subject matter is presented in 
three parts: the first dealing with the 
"Environment Background,” in which 
there are six chapters dealing with the 
land of California, the founders of the 
mission system and the builders of the 
missions, the rise of the system and its 
culmination and decline and the ecclesi- 
astical and secular life in the mission and 
the province. Part II, "The Old Mis- 
sions," has nineteen chapters which deal 
with materials of construction and the 
development of mission architecture and 
then individually with the more promi- 
nent missions, each in a chapter, and 
the less important structures in groups. 
Part III, "The Historic Houses," with 
five chapters, describes the old houses of 
Santa Barbara, Monterey and other Cali- 
fornia cities. 

The illustrations, starting with the 
frontispiece which is in color, from a 
painting by Edward Stratton Halloway 
of the Mission San Gabriel Arcangel, are 
excellently chosen and finely presented. 
Mainly, the illustrations are photographic 
and the half tone reproductions printed 
on cameo paper are clear but soft in 
tone. Intermingled with the half tones, 
there are some two dozen line drawings 
prepared by the author and mainly show- 
ing plans of the missions as they origin- 
ally existed, the restorations being the 
result of the author's careful studies. 


Ready-Written Specifications, by ПоПапд and 
Varker; published by John Wiley € Sons, Inc. 
9 by 11 inches, 274 pages; 440 Fourth avenue, 
New York. Price $5.50 per copy. 

This book is а compendium of clauses 
for direct use in architectural specifica- 
tions. The subject of specifications is 
more or less of a bug-bear to many 
architects and the contents of this 250 
page book is intended to assist materially 
in the composition and arrangement of 
specifications. To quote the authors in 
their preface: “Specifications are а load 
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assumed with bravado, borne with groans 
and shifted when they can be shifted, 
universally without regret the architect 
who is not a specialist in writing them is 
apt to look upon them as a set of quasi- 
magie formulae, which he does not fully 
understand, nor really care to understand 
but repeats dutifully and wearily, as a 
ritual handed down to him by wiser 
men." 

Each section of the book has an index 
letter. Each clause an index number. 
When contract drawings have been pre- 
pared, clauses pertaining to the several 
departments of work may be read until 
those are found applicable to the work 
in hand. The stenographer then copies 
out of the book the clauses indicated by 
the architect as applicable to the job and 
she fills in the blanks with the words the 
architect has supplied. 


Granted Certificates 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
California State Board of Architecture 
(Northern Division) certificates to prac- 
tice architecture in the state were grant- 
ed to the following: 

George E. Ellenger, 1970 38th avenue, 
Oakland. 

Scott Raymond, 2527 College avenue, 
Berkeley. 

Eldredge T. Spencer, 105 Tunnel Road, 
Berkeley. 

Winfield Scott Wellington, Euclid ave- 
nue, Berkeley. 

Angelo Hewetson, 1100 Versailles ave- 
nue, Alameda. 

Albert F. Roller, 1556 Cypress avenue, 
Burlingame. 

Raymond de 
street, Berkeley. 


Sanno, 1209 Ordway 


The following were granted architects' 
certificates at a meeting of the California 
State Board of Architecture, Southern 
District, January 6: William P. Lodge, 
3928 Orange avenue, San Diego; Robert 
H. Ainsworth, 975 Garfield avenue, Pasa- 
dena; David D. Smith, 1259 Third street, 
Santa Monica; and Lambert A. Franson, 
507 W. 5th street; Max Charles Drebin, 
919 N. Kenmore avenue; Clarence А. 
Kelso, 1316 Washington building; Albert 
R. Ritter, 1168 W. Edgeware road, and 
John Thomas Payne, 426 Western Mutual 
Life building, all of Los Angeles. 


Part Performance Under Abandoned 
Contract 

Where plans submitted by architects 
failed to comply with state building laws 
and city ordinances, whereupon they cor- 
rected plans to conform to legal require- 
ments, the Court has held that, on 
owner's discharging architects before 
amended plans were completed, archi- 
tects were entitled to recover reasonable 
value of their services.—237 Р. (Calif.) 
401. 
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Rents Become Stabilized 

Rents for residential property are be- 
coming stabilized or are gradually dimin- 
ishing, but business and office rents are 
Inereasing, with building activity at great 
height, and a plentiful supply of money 
available for real estate development, ac- 
cording to a survey of the general real 
estate market which has been made by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. The survey, made semi-annually 
through reports of local conditions by the 
association's constituent boards, covering 
198 cities of the United States and Ca- 
nada, is of especial interest at this time 
in view of the unprecedented activity of 
the building industry during the year, 
the general interest in real estate as an 
investment, and the close relationship 
between building and real estate activity 
and general business conditions. 


Window Hardware 

The Austral Window Company of New 
York City announces two new catalogues 
of interest to architects, engineers and 
contractors. Catalogue No. 26 contains 
detailed specifications of Austral Window 
Hardware for wood and rolled steel con- 
struction suitable for office buildings and 
schools. In addition to the detailed draw- 
ings there are 32 pages illustrating 
nearly 100 different schools where Aus- 
tral windows have been installed. Cata- 
logue No. 25 is devoted to the installa- 
tion of Austral window hardware for 
hotels, apartment buildings, hospitals, 
etc. Both of these catalogues are stand- 
ard size for use in the A. I. A. file and 
can be obtained from the Pacifie Coast 
representative, Herbert M. Holway, 639 
Howard street, San Francisco. 


Information on Flag Poles 


The Pole and Tube Works, Inc. of 
Newark, N. J., have just issued a catalog 
giving complete engineering and speci- 
fieation data on their steel flag poles. 
The matter is conveniently presented in 
a form to fit the A. I. A. file. This com- 
pany manufactures "Steel Tubular" flag 
poles and radio masts for ground and 
roof setting and "Taper Welded" flag 
poles for monuments and memorials. 
Their product has been very well! re- 
ceived on the Pacific Coast, having been 
installed on a number of recent large 
office buildings. Herbert M. Holway, 
639 Iloward street, San Francisco, is the 
Pacific Coast representative. 


Designing University Building 

Architect William Hays, First Nation- 
al Bank building, San Francisco, is pre- 
paring plans for a two-story agricultural 
engineering building for the State Uni- 
versity Farm at Davis, Yolo county. 
There is an appropriation of $125,000 
for the building. 
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California Plumbers to Meet 

At a recent meeting of the State con- 
vention committee of the Stockton branch 
of the California State Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters, 
arrangements were made for the State 
convention to be held in Stockton for four 
days, beginning March 10. General Or- 
ganizer E. B. Fitzgerald of Chicago and 
State Organizer F. R. Van Norman met 
with the committee and it was reported 
that about 200 delegates will attend. 


Sacramento Warehouse 

Architect Henry H. Gutterson, 526 
Powell street, San Francisco, has pre- 
pared plans for a one-story brick office 
building and warehouse at 13th and C 
streets, Sacramento, for George Wagner, 
Incorporated. The building has been 
leased to the White Motor Truck Com- 
pany. The Wagner Company will be in 
charge of construction. 


Plans Completed and Bids Taken 

Architect James W. Plachek of Ber- 
keley, has completed plans for a three- 
story addition to the T. W. Corder build- 
ing at 2300-2348 Shattuck avenue, Ber- 
keley. The additional floors will be con- 
verted into rooms and apartments and 
will be leased by W. W. Whitecotton of 
the Whitecotton Hotel. 


Hotel for Alameda 

The Alameda Community Hotel Com- 
pany has been incorporated and a site 
for a new hotel has been purchased at 
Broadway and Central avenue, Alameda. 
It is proposed to erect a three or four- 
story building having one hundred and 
twenty-five rooms and to cost in the 
neighborhood of $400,000. 


Instruction in Concrete 

Builders and architects are being given 
a course in reinforced concrete at the 
University of California extension divi- 
sion, Los Angeles. Eugene Cochrane Har- 
vey, structural engineer of the bridge 
department of the city of Los Angeles, 
conducts the class. 


Engineer Injured 
W. E. Giffen, civil engineer, with offices 
in the Higgins building, Los Angeles, is 
in the Palo Alto Hospital, Palo Alto, in 
а critical condition as the result of his 
automobile crashing into a milk truck on 
the county highway near Atherton. 


Completing Residence Plans 
Architects Bakewell € Brown, 251 
Kearny street, San Francisco, are com- 
pleting working drawings for a residence 
for Mr. Frank Fuller to be erected on 
the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Broderick street, San Francisco. 


Personal 
Architect Paul Brown has moved his 
office from 704 Lincoln building to suite 
712, New Orpheum building, Los An- 
geles. 
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Standard-Pacific Plumbing Fixtures 
Made on the Pacific Coast, 
Represent the Utmost in 
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Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Factories: Richmond and San Pablo, California 
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Los Angeles, Showroom, 919,W. 7th St. - Office and Warehouse, 216-224 S. Central Ave. 
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Some Recent Club Buildings in the San Francisco 


Bay Region 
By FREDERICK JENNINGS 


manifest as today. Commercial clubs, social clubs, athletic clubs, 

golf and country clubs, and women's clubs seem to have taken 
the country by storm. Club buildings are going up on a scale never 
dreamed of a quarter of a century ago. Clubs think nothing of investing 
several million dollars in a home. Structures 15 and 20 stories high 
are built with every conceivable equipment for the amusement and 
comfort of the members. The club building of today is like the 
modern ocean liner — it is equipped with everything from steam 
heat and hot water to a tennis court and swimming pool. The 
elub building today has а dining room and cuisine second only 
to our greatest hotels; it has social rooms, card rooms, billiard 
rooms, а gymnasium, an auditorium, а ball room, bowling, dormi- 
tories and what not. And some of the new club buildings, like 
many of our new hotels, have the ground floors laid out for shops which 
are rented to å variety of tenants, such as а confectioner, å barber, а 
druggist, а haberdashery and, in fact, about every line of merchandise 
that would benefit the members. 

In devoting å goodly part of this issue of The Architect and En- 
gineer to club buildings, we have endeavored to select homes that 
have lately been finished and oceupied—huildings that would make our 
presentation as representative as possible, taking the California Auto- 
mobile Association building as an example of the executive club build- 
ing—one in which several hundred employes assemble daily to provide 
an efficient service for its several thousand members. The San Fran- 
cisco Elks' building is an example of what our great lodges are doing to 
provide a home for their members; the Athens building in Oakland 
shows what may be accomplished by an organization prepared to 
encourage clean sport and at the same time provide a social and сот- 
mercial center for its members. The Olympic Country club and the 


A T no time has the popularity of the club building been so noticeably 
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К. McLeran Company, Builders 


ENTRANCE LOBBY, ELKS CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FRED'K H. MEYER AND ALBIN JOHNSON, ARCHITECTS 
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Mural decorations by MHeinsbergen Decorating Company 


ENTRANCE FOYER, ELKS CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FRED'K. Н. MEYER AND ALHIN JOHNSON, ARCHITECTS 
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LOUNGING ROOM, ELKS CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FRED'K. H. MEYER AND ALBIN JOHNSON, ARCHITECTS 


MARCH, 1926 


Mural Decorations by Heinsbergen Decorating Company 


SWIMMING POOL, ELKS CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FRED'K, H. MEYER AND ALBIN JOHNSON, ARCINTECTS 
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Monterey Peninsula Country club show the possibilities of a distinctive 
architecture for our golf and country club houses. 
* * * 


Designed and constructed for the special purposes of the California 
State Automobile Association, the new building in San Francisco will 
make possible a more efficient handling of the organization's work with 
a consequent increase in the value of the services provided the 
membership. 

In the creation of this structure, Architect George W. Kelham was 
inspired by the architecture of sunny Spain whose traditions are so 
closely woven into the history of California. In the style adopted the 
freedom and romance of Spain is combined with the more staid and 


LODGE ROOM, ELKS CLUB. SAN FRANCISCO 
Fred'k. H. Meyer and Albin Johnson, Architects 


refined detail of the Italian Renaissance. Around this architectural 
motif has been constructed a building which rises to the height of seven 
stories and contains in addition basement and mezzanine floors. It 
fronts 120 feet on Van Ness avenue and 100 feet on Hayes street, pro- 
viding over 65,000 square feet of space on the nine floor levels. 

The structural framing of the building is of reinforced concrete 
frame type with hollow building tile (Dickey Mastertile) curtain walls 
built in between the concrete columns and beams. Covered with 
ornamental cement plaster, these walls give the exterior of the building 
an appearance of cast stone. In engineering tests the concrete laid 
throughout the building developed an average compression strength of 
over 2000 pounds per square inch at the end of a 28-day test. 
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The large ornamental entrance, with its wrought-iron grille, leads 
into the entrance lobby where the view of tall arches, terminating in an 
ornamental dome above plain pendentives recalls in symmetrical com- 
position the central architectural motif. The level of the public lobby, 
the principal show place of the interior, is elevated 13 steps above the 
entrance lobby. 

An architectural gem is the public lobby! The ancient law courts 
or basilicas of Italy and the patios of Spain and Spanish-America 
furnished the inspiration for its dominant features. The walls are of 
toned travertine stone, pierced at the base by graceful arches leading to 
the arcade. The upper part of the walls is relieved by richly carved 
baleonies on the sides and ends. The ceiling is of old wood, its beams 
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painted in warm Spanish colors which are toned down giving the impres- 
sion that it has endured the ages. 

The carrying out of this well-conceived architectural design 
involved numerous unusual and interesting structural problems which 
were successfully solved by H. J. Brunnier, structural engineer. In 
designing the framing required to permit of the construction of the 
public lobby with its height of ceiling, the walls around the lobby from 
the top of the architectural arches up to the third floor were made to 
act as girders to carry the second and third floor framing and the 
columns supporting the floors above. 

This engineering feature was made still more difficult by the 
requirement of openings through the walls to the balconies. This made 
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CALIFORNIA STATE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


GEORGE WILLIAM KELHAM, ARCHITECT 
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necessary heavy framing of some kind in the central part of the build- 
ing, so the columns supporting the girders were made to take all the 
available space the architectural design would permit. These columns 
as constructed brace the building against any lateral stress. ~ 


The building has been planned for lateral expansion and is the first 
unit of а more elaborate scheme to take care of the increasing growth 
of the Automobile Association in the future. The association owns the 
property fronting 140 feet on Hayes street and 155 feet in depth which 
is immediately in the rear of the present building. This is now improved 
with one-story concrete factory type buildings. 

In the planning and erection of the association's new headquarters 
home, careful attention was given to the installation of modern equip- 
ment for inter-communication between floors and departments as well 
as to the engineering details in the installation of telephone and 
electrical wiring in such а manner as to permit the addition later of new 
telephone or electrical units without undue expense. Engineering 
installations in the building were made under the supervision of Hunter 
& Hudson, consulting engineers. 

The new building has been equipped with one of the largest and 
most up-to-date telephone communicating systems in the city. It is 
the third largest installation of its kind in San Francisco, being semi- 
mechanical in type and incorporating the latest improvements in the 
science of telephony. The three-section private branch exchange 
switehboard has 40 outside trunk lines and is at present connected with 
137 stations within the building. 


Being semi-mechanical in type, each telephone station within the 
building is equipped with а dial with which the calling party may con- 
nect himself directly with any other party connected with the private 
* branch exchange with whom he desires to converse without the aid of 
the operator. 


For the collection and distribution of mail and the handling of 
intra-office memoranda, a double pneumatic tube system has been 
installed which has two stations on each floor. A central dispatching 
station is located in the mail room in the basement, all carriers going 
from the station where they are first dispatched to the central station 
from where they are immediately re-dispatched to their proper 
destination. 

The telephone wiring within the building is carried through а 
conduit raceway system with outlets along the walls and floors at 
approximately eight feet centers. This system permits of the install- 
ation of telephones at any desk location without exposed wiring. 

The building is equipped with an auto-call paging system consisting 
of signal bells located on the various floors and а central station con- 
trolled from the telephone switehboard. This equipment enables the 
telephone operator to locate any official should he be in the building, but 
away from his oflice. 

An electric clock system is also provided. Secondary clocks are 
located at various points throughout the building and controlled from a 
master clock near the telephone switchboard. 
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ASSOCIATION BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
GEORGE WILLIAM KELHAM, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE VESTIBULE, CALIFORNIA STATE AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
GEORGE WILLIAM KELHAM, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE TO PUBLIC LOBBY, CALIFORNIA STATE AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
GEORGE WILLIAM KELHAM, ARCHITECT 
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STAIRWAY AND LOBBY RAILING BALUSTRADE, CALIFORNIA STATE 
AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
GEORGE WILLIAM KELHAM, ARCHITECT 
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The Athens Athletic Club building in Oakland was designed by 
Architect William Knowles, while the Elks' club building in San Fran- 
cisco is the work of Architects Frederick H. Meyer and the late Albin R. 
Johnson. Both buildings have been ingeniously planned and their 
splendid arrangement indicate careful and conscientious study. More 
than а million dollars was expended in the construction of each of these 
structures. 

* * * 

A simple Latin form of architecture, inspired from the Italian 
farm house and early California types, without any of the objectionable 
features of the so-called Mission style, has been used to good advantage 
by Messrs. Bakewell & Brown and Jno. A. Baur in the design of the 
new Olympic Country Club in San Francisco. 


The plan is simple so that little comment is necessary. However, 
it may be well to call attention to certain features that seem particularly 
advantageous. The entrance is from the upper level, giving the 
sheltered east and south exposures to the larger and more important 
rooms and also giving these rooms an unobstructed outlook. 

The southern exposure is featured by the use of а patio. This 
patio, which is sheltered from the prevailing winds, can be used in 
pleasant weather and even when not in actual use will form а very 
attractive feature as it is sufficiently protected and sunny to make 
possible а beautiful garden. It adds interest to the appearance of the 
building and gives fine light to the surrounding rooms. 

The dining room and living room combine the advantage of the 
best exposure with that of the best views, the dining room and its 
terrace overlooking the lake view. 

The terraces are in protected positions and in pleasant weather will 
be quite practical. However, it is realized that very often these terraces 
will not be usable, therefore covered and glazed porches are provided 
for such times. The terraces apart from such use, are pleasing in 
appearance and have the practical advantage that they make it possible 
to increase the locker space materially, since they give light and provide 
commodious ground floor space. 

The main living rooms open up nicely and are arranged to be 
adaptable for entertainment purposes. The living room and dining room 
are high rooms and the treatment of open trusses make them especially 
impressive as club rooms. | 

The service and administration arrangements are excellent. The 
offices located next to the entrance are light and convenient and the 
same is true of the coat and cloak room facilities. The kitchen and 
pantry service is direct and simple. Access to the locker rooms from the 
various tées and caddy house has been earefully considered. 

The simplicity of the architectural features made it possible to 
adequately execute this design with due regard for cconomy of cost. 

* * * 

The Monterey Peninsula Country Club will be formally opened on 
July 4. For the past year the development work has been in progress 
and it is planned to have the dunes golf course, tennis courts, beach 
bathing pavilion, forest swimming pool, trapshooting grounds and other 
outdoor sport facilities ready for the opening. 

Construction work on the $150,000 clubhouse, of Spanish type of 
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ATHENS ATHLETIC CLUB, OAKLAND 
William Knowles, Architect 
Mural decorations by Heinsbergen Decoratinx Сотосгу 


ATHENS ATHLETIC CLUB, OAKLAND 
Willium Knowles, Archite 
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SWIMMING POOL, ATHENS ATHLETIC CLUB, OAKLAND 
William Knowles, Architeet 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, OLYMPIC COUNTRY CLUB 
Bakewell & Brown and Jno. A. Baur, Architects 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, OLYMPIC COUNTRY CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 
Bakewell & Brown and Jno. А, Baur, Architects 
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BASEMENT PLAN, OLYMPIG COUNTRY CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 
Rakewell € Brown and Jno, А, Hnur, Architects 
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FOUNTAIN, OLYMPIC GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 
Bzkewel & Brown and Jro. A. Baur, Architects 


PERGOLA, OLYMPIC GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 
Hakewell & Brown and Jno. A. Baur, Architects 
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VESTIBULE, OLYMPIC GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB, ЗАМ FRANCISCO 
Bakewell & Brown and Jno. A. Baur, Architects 


architecture, is well advanced. The two golf courses will be the first 
work of Charles B. MacDonald and Seth Raynor in the far west. Mac- 
Donald, an architect of international reputation, planned the famous 
“National” and some hundred well known golfing places in the east and 
middle west. The dunes course, the first to be opened, has already been 
cleared, graded and ready to be seeded. 

The club's membership now numbers more than 600. Fourteen 
states are represented. The Monterey Peninsula Country Club will own 
approximately 500 acres of land including a stretch of two miles along 
the ocean. More than a million dollars will be spent in developing the 
grounds. 
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LOUNGING ROOM, OLYMPIC GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 
Bakewell & Brown and Jno. A. Baur, Architects 


OLYMPIC GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 
Bakewell € Brown and Jno. А. Baur, Architects 
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Relation of Construction to Design* 


By HARLAN THOMAS, President, 
Washington State Chapter, A. I. A. 


HAVE chosen to discuss the phase of this subject which has to do 
I with the character of workmanship involved in construction, and 
the relation of that workmanship to design. 

From the building of King Solomon's Temple to the rise of the 
building contract system, construction was conducted almost wholly 
under the guild system of craftsmanship. 

These guilds were composed of the entered apprentice, the crafts- 
man, master craftsman and the master builder The master builder 
and the architect were is most cases one and the same person. The 
guilds, as it were, housed the entire building family. They created а 
social order which was sufficient unto itself. 

In this social order it was possible for the entered apprentice to 
aspire to the hand of the daughter of the master builder. These guilds 
afforded every opportunity for the advancement of the entered 
apprentice along the different stages of craftsmanship to the goal of 
master builder. Only the skill and energy of the craftsman prescribed 
the limits of his advancement. 

Under the serutinizing and critical guidance of the guilds, crafts- 
manship attained to a high degree of excellence and perfection in con- 
struction and creative arts. Through the guilds the architect or master 
builder was constantly in close, sympathetic touch with the craftsman. 


The craftsman was the architect's other self; he caught and in- 
terpreted the architect's thought, and strove through his genius and 
skill to achieve its perfection. His work was his exaltation, his 
achievements his crowning glory. He was a man among men. 

In this atmosphere of sympathetic collaboration was no repression, 
but rather a powerful appeal to his spiritual or better self which 
quickened his imagination and initiative and opened wide the gates to 
self-expression. 

(And here let me say, that any program or system which does not 
reckon with that spiritual or better side of man will sooner or later 
go on the rocks.) 

Under these conditions, afforded by these guilds, the relation of 
construction to design was a most intimate one. It produced buildings 
which were marvels of durable construction and surpassing beauty, 
and which were to become an inspiration to succeeding centuries. 


THE TRADE UNIONS 

The trade unions originated in England. In 1892, after more than 
two centuries of development, trades unionism in the United Kingdom 
numbered one and one-half million members. We find but few of these 
were members of the building trades as indicated by the fact that in 
1880 the bricklayers' union in England had only three hundred and 
three members. 

The trade unions operated independently of the Craft guilds and 
were organized for an entirely different purpose. Webb in his "History 
of Trades Unions in England" says: "In no case did any trades union in 
the United Kingdom find its origin either directly or indirectly in a 
craft guild." 


“Ал nddress delivered before the Nationnl Convention of the Associated General Contractors of 
Americn nt Portland, Oregon, Janunry 20, 1926, 
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Prior to the Civil War few trades unions existed in America, and 
such as existed were purely local in their import and few, if any of 
them, represented the building industry. 

The labor union, as we know it in the building industry, is some- 
thing quite different from the trades union of the past. It is an 
institution which developed co-incidentally with the great industrial 
building expansion which followed the Civil War. In colonial days, 
continuing on down to this expansion period, building construction was 
prosecuted under а system of craftsmanship similar to that of Europe, 
the owner buying the material and the master builder with his crafts- 
men doing the work. Doubtless this period was involved in some labor 
troubles, but only such as were local in character and of no national 
significance. 

Beginning with the early "705, building construction went ahead by 
leaps and bounds and became one of our foremost industries. 

At this time the building contract system came prominently into 
use and with it came the contractor. 


THE CONTRACT SYSTEM 

In the early stages of the building contract system the component 
parts of а building were let in separate contracts, with the architect 
functioning in the capacity of master builder. In 1888 the first general 
contracting firm in America, of importance, was organized. The firm 
of George A. Fuller & Son of Chicago came into existence practically 
on account of the desire of the owner to have a stipulated price for 
the work, and to make one concern responsible for the carrying out of 
the entire job, thus avoiding the making of numerous contracts with the 
unescapable confusion resulting when the various parts are not under 
one authorative direction. Thus the transition from master builder to 
contractor, thence on to the general contractor was completed. 


Enormous amounts of capital throughout the United States now 
began to flow through the medium of the general contractor and the 
contract system into building construction. 

Under this system the master builder was to attempt a double 
role. Henceforth he was to attempt to “carry water on both shoulders.” 
As master builder he was to endeavor to maintain sympathetic relations 
with labor, while as general contractor he was inseparably linked up 
with capital. 

The general contractor became the king-pin of the contract system, 
and so far as the interests of labor were concerned, the tangible repre- 
sentative of capital, and therefore the legitimate target of their 
antagonism. 

Labor was quick to detect the joker in the contract system, which 
was the urge it contained for cheap labor and long hours, to the end 
that larger profits should accrue to the general contractor, who was 
now far removed from labor's sphere of activity or influence. The old 
time collaboration between employer and craftsman was effectually 
disappearing, craftsmanship was on the wane, the building trades unions 
grew enormously and entered the field as national institutions. 

Under the contract system labor considered that it did not receive 
a fair share of the profits, which were supposed to be large, its identity 
was submerged, its work exploited without much reference to work- 
manship; "quantity, not quality," was the slogan which was dinned 
continuously into its ears. Its antagonism to the general contractor 
and to capital became more bitter each day, and the decadence of crafts- 
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manship became more and more evident as labor took up the gauntlet 
thrown down by the infamous contract system. This system contained 
no appeal to his spiritual or better self, it stifled his imagination and 
closed the gates to self-expression. Hence the relation of construction 
to design became seriously impaired. 

The general contractor under the contract system is a gambler, 
the figurehead of an iniquitous system which was forced into existence 
by the timidity of capital. He does not necessarily wear a checked suit 
and twirl a roulette wheel, but his is nevertheless a game of chance— 
and you all know it. 

Is it reasonable to expect honest construction under a system which 
places a premium upon dishonesty, forces labor into antagonistic organ- 
ization and crucifies craftsmanship? 

The contract system has bred a multitude of mongrel contractors, 
the natural progeny of a dishonest system. These individuals or con- 
cerns know nothing of construction and are not interested in good 
workmanship. They compile their bids from the aggregate of sub-bids, 
and trust to shopping, peddling, poor workmanship and cheap materials 
to pull them through. Such individuals are not contractors, they are 
brokers, wolves in sheep’s clothing, preying upon the building public. 
Such are entitled to no place in building construction which has ever 
been a calling of high and honorable estate. 

What chance has design to receive its proper interpretation and 
execution when ground between the upper and nether mill stone of a 
gambling broker and cheap, unskilled labor? 

This miserable contract system, evolved, as stated before, from 
the timidity of capital, is unjust to labor, to the general contractor, to 
the architect, and to the owner—to all concerned. 

When will the owner, the building public, come to recognize the 
fact that, whether the contractor doubles his reasonable profit, or loses 
money on his contract, he—the owner—always suffers loss under the 
contract system? In every case, with the owner, it is heads you win, 
tails I lose. 

Look back over the fatalities in the ranks of the general contractors 
along the devastated trail of the contract system the past 40 years. 
If the story could be told of the financial ruin, the hopes, the homes, and 
the fortunes which have been wiped out, it would indeed be a pitiful one. 
In early manhood during a visit to New Orleans, Lincoln, witnessing the 
public auction of a slave girl, exclaimed to his companions, “Boys, if I 
ever get a chance to hit that thing, by God, Pll hit it hard!” 

May we hope for a Lincoln or a St. George to come, buckle on his 
armour, and slay this hydra-headed dragon, which, stalking in our 
midst, has upset our building household, sucked up the milk of human 
kindness, created division and strife where harmony and collaboration 
are imperative, until construction has become a whited sepulcher in its 
relation to design. 

General contractors and architects, recognizing the decadence of 
the crafts, are making an effort, here and there, to revive interest in 
craftsmanship. Guilds have been established. One organized in the 
city of Portland, Oregon, three years ago, has greatly stimulated good 
craftsmanship by giving suitable recognition and reward where it 
belongs. In many places schools have been established where young 
men are taught the handicrafts and prepared to enter the trades. 

These efforts to restore the guilds and to provide new and skillful 
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workmen among the coming generation are most commendable. How- 
ever, it certainly seems too bad that the product of all this effort should 
in turn be fed into the maw of the contract system, where the “worst 
is equal to the best,” and where it will inevitably be shorn of every 
vestage of pride and spirit in its work. 

Thus far it must be patent that my remarks have been arrayed 
against a system and not against individuals. 1 so wish it to be 
understood. 


COST PLUS SYSTEM 


I will now consider a panacea for some of the ills of the building 
contract system. History tells us of the Dark Ages, a period of 400 
years of cultural confusion when civilization seemed to hibernate, yet 
we all know that out of this darkness came the wonderful Renaissance, 
the revival of letters, art and architecture. There is nothing so bad 
that it cannot be crowded out by that which is good. May we not hope 
then for a rebirth of craftsmanship following the confusion of the last 
50 years, and a return to the true process of building construction which 
was one founded upon confidence. Nine-tenths of the world's business 
is transacted upon confidence. Why shouldn't the building business be 
conducted on a basis of confidence in the general contractor and the 
craftsman? 

There have always been many of the legitimate and better class 
of general contractors, who, recognizing the injustice of the contract 
system to all concerned, have striven to promote a more equitable 
system of building construction. During recent years a great deal 
of construction work has been carried on, on the basis of actual cost 
plus a percentage to the general contractor. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, I desire to say that, for the 
past 10 years our office has put forth every effort to substitute for the 
contract system this method of actual cost plus a percentage to the 
general contractor, and we have reason to believe that the results in 
every case have been satisfactory to our clients. 

Under the actual cost system, the owner pays for just what he gets 
and the gamble is taken out of the building business. Under this system 
the owner pays only the sum of the paid invoices for material plus the 
sum of the paid and signed payrolls after the same have all been checked 
on the job, in the contractor’s office, and the architect’s office—to this 
the contractor’s percentage is added. 

If the actual cost plus a fixed fee to the general contractor system is 
used, then an additional compensation of an agreed percentage is paid 
the general contractor on all extras. 

In the selection of a general contractor for the work, the following 
qualifications are exacted: Е 

(а) The contractor must have sufficient capital with which to 
carry on the work and have a known reputation for honesty. 

(b) The contractor's eredit in the material market must be such 
as to make that market anxious to provide him with material at the 
most reasonable rates. 

(с) The contractor's organization, equipment and management 
must be such as will insure the performance of construction on the most 
economic basis consistent with good workmanship. 

(d) The contractor must be a master builder in the true meaning 
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of the term. He must know good workmanship and of what а day's 
work consists, in each of the component parts of building construction. 

When such а general contractor is selected, he is asked to make а 
careful estimate of the cost of the work according to the plans, specifica- 
tions and scale details. This duty he performs knowing that he is 
employed to do the work. Непсе he is not under the stress of com- 
petition and there is no incentive to misrepresent. 

If there is occasion to revise the plans, his figures are also revised 
to cover such changes. The contractor's percentage or fixed fee is 
determined in relation to the character of the building under con- 
sideration. 

With а general contractor in charge of the work who measures up 
to the above mentioned qualifications, construction will bear its proper 
relation to design and the owner's best interests are assured. 

Under this system, the owner, the architect, the master builder 
and the craftsman, employed by the master builder, become as of old, 
one family housed under the same roof. 

Under the contract system, as soon as the contract is signed, the 
feelings and attitude of the parties to the contract toward each other 
undergo а metamorphosis. The owner suddenly visualizes Ше con- 
tractor as а skinner and fiend for extras, with the architect as his only 
bulwark of defense. The contractor immediately beholds the architect 
and the owner as co-conspirators consumed with diabolical intent to lop 
off every vestage of his coveted profit. 


Under the actual cost system, no such calamity can possibly over- 
take the enterprise. Friendly and effective collaboration hovers over 
the undertaking like а benediction. Energy, pride and spirit are un- 
fettered. Enmity cannot thrive in such an atmosphere. 

The fear that craftsmen will loaf on a “time and material” job is a 
false fear, especially when their employer is of the master builder type 
described above. Human nature is the same today as it was 300 years 
ago. It possesses the same potentiality of spirit, pride, energy and 
achievement as it did then. Let every man on the job come to know 
that his is an important integral part in the work, that his efforts to 
please are going to be suitably recognized and rewarded. Consult with 
him as to the best manner of executing his part of the work and wisely 
bestow encouragement and praise when earned. 

This will quicken his imagination and unshackle his initiative. 
Then pride in his work and loyalty to his trust will be the result and 
‘loafing on the job" will become an obsolete phrase. 

Many times even in the course of construction, an owner will make 
fundamental changes in the plans. Under the contract system this is a 
calamity. Whether true or not, the owner is positive that he is being 
gouged by the contractor. No matter what the occasion may be, to 
mention “extra” to an owner is like “shaking a red flag at a bull.” It 
has come to be bred in the bone of the building public that under the 
contract system the "extra" is an evil device invented by the contractor 
to add materially to his profits. Under the actual cost system the most 
radical changes are made without causing a ripple in the harmony of 
those concerned. At completion of the work under the actual cost 
method, much to the satisfaction of the owner, he has а complete file 
of paid invoices, payrolls and statements, which set forth plainly where 
every cent of his money was spent and he can reassure himself that he 
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has gotten everything he has paid for and that he has paid only what 
it actually cost. Е 

Аваш pardon а personal reference. One year ago our office in 
Seattle constructed а commercial building under the actual cost system 
described above at a cost of $150,000. When the work was nearly com- 
pleted the owner gave а dinner to all the mechanics who had worked on 
the building, together with their wives or sweethearts. The dining 
room, 40x100 feet in size was seated to capacity. When the dinner was 
over speeches were made by the contractor, the architect and the owner. 
The owner was generous in his praise of the workmen and commended 
the fine spirit which they had shown in their work. He remarked that 
when he built another building he wished to see them all back on the job. 

We have another case in point today, which is nearing completion 
at a cost of $70,000, under the actual cost plus system. The day before 
Christmas, the owner came to the job and presented each workman 
thereon, approximately 30 men, with a clean, crisp $5.00 bill and wished 
them and their families a Merry Christmas. 


This graceful recognition by the owner in both instances produced 
a reaction on the men which was indeed good to see and hear. You must 
admit that had this work been done under contract there would have 
been no incentive on the part of the owners for such recognition of 
services. 

No doubt many, perhaps all of you, have had experience with this 
system or some similar one. You are probably sensible to the equal 
advantages it affords; you are also aware of the fact that its use pre- 
supposes responsibility, integrity and ability on the part of the con- 
tractor. 

With the increase of this type of general contractor the confidence 
of the building publie will increase, and the use of this system of con- 
struction will become more general until that day when it is universally 
accepted, and the contract system, with its brokerage contractor and 
other obnoxious parasites will have disappeared, and our friend, the 
walking delegate, resurrecting his kit, will find himself at the head or 
tail of a guild of genuine craftsmen. 

This consummation, so devoutly to be wished, will not come in its 
fullness this year or the next, but the goal, through continuity of pur- 
pose, will eventually be reached. Each step in the right direction, as 
Shakespeare says. 

"Shall lend а kind of easiness 
To the next. The next more easy; 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And master thus the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency." 
ж ж ж ES 


Engineers and Architects Needed For Federa] Service 


HE United States Civil Service Commission has launched its cam- 

| paign to reeruit approximately 200 engineers and architects who 

will be needed by the supervising architect's office in the execution 

of the extensive public building program provided in bills recently 
passed by the house and senate. 

The bills carry $165,000,000 for public buildings, distributed as 

follows: For structures in Washington, D. C., $50,000,000; for post 

offices and other federal buildings throughout the United States, 
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$100,000,000; and to complete the unfinished portion of а building 
program ordered in 1913, $15,000.000. 

President Coolidge said in an address before the Business Organ- 
ization of the Government on January 30 that the saving in rents result- 
ing from this expenditure would make it an actual economy. 

For this work the Civil Service Commission has announced that it 
will receive applications until April 30 for positions of architects, 
associate architects, assistant architects, associate and assistant archi- 
tectural engineers, associate and assistant mechanical engineers, and 
associate and assistant structural engineers. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examination at any 
place. Applicants for positions of architect and associate and assistant 
architect will be rated on their education, training, and experience, and 
specimens of their work filed with the applications. Applicants for the 
engineering positions wil! be rated on their education, training and 
experience. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or from 
the Secretary of the United States Civil Service Board at the post office 
or custom house in any city. 


ж ES БЭ sk 


English Critic Pays Tribute to California 
Architects and Their Work 


(Being a Short Review of the Recent Hollywood Exhibition) 


HE Architects’ exhibition held at the Regent Hotel, Hollywood, 
| between February 8th and 22nd, had, judging by the attendance, 
just as much interest for the general public as for the members 
of the profession. Opening addresses on the evening of February 8th 
were made by Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine and Mrs. Richmond, president of 
the Hollywood Women's Club. Mrs. Richmond made some appropriate 
remarks on the dangers which usually beset the young and even some 
of the more experienced architects, more especially in localities in which 
they are allowed plenty of scope for their originality. Perhaps it was 
intended to extol the virtue of restraint, which applies equally well to 
all schools of architecture today. 

The exhibit impressed the writer, who has pleasant memories of 
several voyages ‘round the world, as one of the most interesting he has 
seen. The California architect, speaking generally, may well be proud 
of many valuable characteristics, for he is versatile, imaginative and 
sincere. He has а profound regard for fundamentals, traditions and 
domestic comfort, and he has been blessed with а wonderful background 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

His powers of execution and the ability to convey to the uninitiated 
the appearance his building will present on its completion seems to be 
a natural gift, and one has only to point to perspective drawings signed 
by Mr. Mason and Mr. Weyl to appreciate this. Some of the drawings 
by these artists would certainly grace anv exhibition walls in the world, 
and while on that subject, we would like to suggest that this short 
exhibition should be the inspiration for something more permanent, at 
which all architects in the state would be represented. 

One of the governing factors in the creation of any school of archi- 
tecture is that of local materials, as John Ruskin was never tired of 
telling us. Most building materials familiar to us all are near at hand in 
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California, which may explain the very varied styles of buildings 
springing up around us. 

Climate, as every student of architecture knows, is another, if not 
the most important factor to consider, which seems to indicate а treat- 
ment adopted so successfully by Mr. Seldon Price in the beautiful 
residence he designed for Mr. Thomas Ince. (Illustrated in this maga- 
zine about a year ago.) Mr. Price is to be congratulated on the results, 
as should also Mr. Alf. Mantz on his design for а residence for Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Winkle. Mr. Mantz, in his apartment building for La Brea 
Security Company, has, in the English farmhouse style, achieved some- 
thing new and at the same time entirely satisfying. 

An architect whose work gives one the feeling of “Muffins, firelight 
and cosy comfort” is Mr. Rolland Holbrook, an effect rather enhanced 
by the clever brush of Mr. Mason in such drawings as his “Bit of Old 
England in Hollywood” and the Costa Country Club. 

Messrs. Harwood, Hewitt & Barker strike а happy note with their 
brick and half timber in domestic work and seem to have mastered the 
difficult art of the disposal of superfluities. Their parochial school is 
an example of this, also an untitled drawing and the model of a small 
country house. Mr. Nathan Coleman's hillside houses are well thought 
out and his application of half timber in strict moderation give his 
work great character. 

The visitor to this exhibition had his notice immediately arrested 
by the large and well executed perspective drawings by Mr. Stacy-Judd. 
Mr. Judd appeals very strongly to the emotions which we attribute to a 
wide experience, and a deep study of the early art of Southern California 
and Mexico, in all its barbarie coloring and simplicity of line. He seems 
not only to have successfully applied the principles of the School of 
Architecture in which he specializes, but has managed to catch the 
atmosphere of the place in which he works. El Solamanca and Aztec 
hotels are good examples of this and we venture to say that in this class 
of work Mr. Judd is in his best vein. 

We should like to see more of Mr. McAfee's work, as the residence 
for Mr. William Slater at Beverly Hills compares well with any in the 
exhibition in that particular style. A clever piece of designing is dis- 
played in the Apartment Hotel at Oak Park, Illinois, by Spencer Powers 
and Martin; and Mr. Kyson is responsible for some clean and dignified 
work, the titles of which have been unfortunately omitted. 

Mr. Horatio Bishop's Armanda Chapel is illustrated by some good 
photographs. We think this can be safely considered one of the gems 
of the exhibit, and we shall watch Mr. Bishop's future efforts and hope 
that his conception of а school at Carthay Centre will do him 
further credit. 

Messrs. Roth & Parker show their independence by branching off 
on a new line in the Waldo residence. There is a great deal to be said 
for the beauty of the Flemish high angle roof, which they have applied 
in this case, if it is found by experience to be as practical in these 
sunny climes as those usually associated with the California bungalow. 

Among the designs of modern office buildings, Gogerty and Weyls' 
knowledge of their job is manifest. The Professional building at 
Santa Barbara and the Marine Trust and Savings Bank at Long Beach 
are buildings of which these two young cities should be justly proud 
and we shall look forward to their early consumation. 

Hollywood, Feb. 15, '26. ROBERT ROSE, Architect. - 
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Some Notes on Copper Roofings 
By JOHN F. GOWAN, Architectural Engineer 
Copper and Brass Research Association 


HE use of соррег as а roof covering is centuries old and world 

| wide. In Asia the Nagoya Temple in Japan dates back to 1411 and 

the Temple of Heaven in Peking was erected in 1420. These build- 

ings, more than 500 years old, are roofed with copper. Among the 

oldest examples in Europe are the tower of the Bourse in Copenhagen, 

Denmark, 1619, and Kronberg Castle, Helsingfors, Finland, about 1635. 

On this continent is а copper roof which is 17 years older than the 

United States. It is on Christ Church, Philadelphia, and was put on 
in 1758—168 years ago. 

Perhaps the oldest copper work in the world which is still in use is 
the Dragon weather-vane on the Beffroi in Ghent, Belgium. This was 
erected in 1377 and is 549 years old. 

Today а large number of monumental buildings throughout the 
United States and Canada have copper roofs. Among them are the 
State Capitols of Massachusetts, Mississippi and Nebraska, the Wool- 
worth building and St. John's Cathedral in New York, the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., and the Chateau Frontenac in Montreal. 
On the Pacific Coast outstanding examples of copper roofing are the 
Church of the Good Shepherd at Beverly Hills, California, Malaikah's 
Temple and the Public Library in Los Angeles. 

Copper is acknowledged to be an excellent material for general 
sheet-metal purposes—particularly for roofing, as well as for gutters, 
leaders, flashings, cornices, etc. Its physical and chemical character- 
isties make it an outstanding metal for long service under severe соп- 
ditions. As there are practically no maintenance costs its service value 
increases with age. It has a high salvage value. 

Copper roofing is light in weight, as compared with other roofings 
of a durable nature. The following table shows that copper is one of 
the lightest of roofing materials: 


Weight of 

Material 100 sq. ft. laid 
О... 1200-1800 lbs. 
Spanish ME A 650- 850 “ 
ЗЕ A 450- 675 “ 
МЕРЕСПОЕ Shingles ишиг 300- 650 * 
Bardead еее ОЛІЇ 425) ~ 
os Sn 200- 300 “ 
КОР раа pile FAE 110- 125 * 
16-02. Copper (Standing Seam) пп eg E 
Copper O «NE 85- 100 “ 


There are many materials on the market which can be bought for 
prices considerably less than the simplest form of copper shingles. But 
none of these roofings can be compared for longevity with copper and 
few of them can be considered so far as appearance and beauty of finish 
and texture are concerned. Copper roofing is not cheap but it is the 
least expensive of any of the durable, quality roofing materials. 

Copper retards appreciably the corrosive action of acid fumes and 
is a most effective material for use under extreme atmospheric con- 
ditions such as are found in manufacturing localities and cities. Near 
the seacoast and in the pure air of the West its longevity is un- 
questionable. 
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The green coating or patina which appears on copper after exposure 
to the atmosphere not only acts as a shield against deterioration, but 
also makes it a most beautiful roofing. It does not require protective 
treatment of any kind. Copper in the new state is, as we all know, a 
distinctive reddish color. Under the action of air and rain it tarnishes, 
turning from a bright sheen to a dull brown. This dark color is 
gradually replaced by the characteristic green carbonate insoluble coat- 
ing, which is a distinctive feature of copper. The length of time that it 
takes to acquire this green depends entirely upon atmospheric con- 
ditions. Along the seacoast the green comes in a year or two. In drier 
localities the process is naturally slower. 


There are two classes of metal roofings: those laid with (1) large 
sheets and locked, soldered or unsoldered seams, and (2) shingles and 
Spanish tile. The first class is familiar to everyone, with its straight 
lines making the seams. It is used chiefly on large buildings, with 
studied arrangements of the seams for architectural effect. 

There are two methods of applying copper sheets in large sizes to 
sloping roofs, viz.; the ribbed seam method and the standing seam 
method. In the former wood ribs about two inches wide and two inches 
high are used to break up the roof surfaces. They are evenly 
spaced up and down the slope of the roof and the sheets are worked 
over them. It is obviously an expensive form of roofing, for it uses 
more copper and labor than do other types. It has to recommend it 
dignity, character and beauty, and by its construction it amply provides 
for expansion and contraction, the bugbears of all metal roofings. On 
large steep roof areas, such as mansards and gables, for publie buildings, 
churches and large residences it is used because of its decorative 
features and its durability. 


The standing seam method has the seams or locks (the edges of 
the metal are folded together) forming the longitudinal joints left 
standing. Again there is ample room for expansion and contraction, 
and the monotony of a flat surface is done away with. It is somewhat 
similar to the ribbed type but has the advantage of costing less. More- 
over it can be used artistically on small buildings having comparatively 
flat roofs, as well as on steep slopes. 

There is another type of sheet roofing which is used on flat surfaces, 
This is known as the flat seam method. The sheets are used in small 
units (about 18"x24"), and the seams are malleted flat and soldered or 
filled with white lead. This type of construction is used on flat areas 
such as porches, decks, etc. 

It is apparent that the ribbed seam and standing seam methods are 
more suitable for large than small buildings, but there are outstanding 
examples of their use on small residence, both old and modern. There 
are a number of houses of modest size, constructed during the colonial 
period in and about Philadelphia and in the South on which standing 
seam copper has been used. One of these in Madison, Ga., is 93 years old. 

Sheet copper roofing can be done by any competent sheet-metal 
contractor. The methods are similar to those for other metals, with a 
few special precautions which are necessary for good copper work. 
Sheet copper roofing is placed only over a smooth surface. Here 
shingles have a distinet advantage for they can be placed over an old 
shingle roof with case and satisfaction. 

Another form of copper roofing well adapted to houses is copper 
shingles and Spanish tile. These are stamped from sheet copper in a 
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variety of sizes and designs. The method of application is extremely 
simple. They are secured by copper nails at the top edge and each 
shingle or tile locks with adjoining ones to form а water-tight joint. 
As the joint sheds the water, no soldering is required. The lock provides 
ample room for movement so no allowance for expansion and contraction 
is necessary. Copper shingles can be laid by any good mechanic. Of 
course, at flashing points the services of а competent sheet-metal man 
are essential. 

Copper shingles are light. Å roof so covered weighs only one-ninth 
shingled roofs. Because of their raised butt construction there is an air 
space between the shingle and the roof covering which provides ample 
ventilation with consequent coolness in warm weather. 

Copper shingles are light. А roof so covered weight only one-ninth 
as much as slate and one-third as much as wood. 

Another form of copper shingle consists of а plating of соррег 
deposited on a slate-covered asphalt base. This is а light weight, dur- 
able, inexpensive roofing. The copper plating, beside adding a rich 
green color, stiffens the asphalt shingle and prevents to а large extent 
the lifting due to wind action. These shingles are well adapted to use 
on the smallest bungalow, or even а large residence. Their cost is little 
more than the good grade asphalt shingle. 

Copper Spanish tile, stamped from sheet copper, is а useful form 
of roofing on buildings of Spanish and Italian design. They are durable 
and beautiful and they are easy to install. They weigh about one-sixth 
as much as clay tile. 

On the Pacific Coast an outstanding example of the use of copper 
shingles can be found in Canon Vista Park, Santa Monica. Here а 
sample house was roofed with copper shingles. It has attracted а great 
deal of favorable comment and other residences in this locality are being 
roofed in the same manner. 

For small houses particularly copper shingles are an excellent 
roofing. They are durable, first cost is the last cost. They are beautiful. 
No treatment is necessary. They combine permanent protection 
against the elements with attractive appearance. No other metal roof- 


ing has these advantages. 
* * х 


Studies of Bond Between Concrete and Steel 


«c TUDIES of Bond Between Concrete and Steel" by Duff A. 

S Abrams has just been published as Bulletin 17 of the Structural 

Materials Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chicago. The 

report is reprinted from the 1925 Proceedings of the American Society 
for Testing Matertals. 

Bond tests were made by applying a pull on one end of 1-in. plain 
round steel bars embedded axially in 8 by 8-in. concrete cylinders; 
parallel compression tests were made on 6 by 12-in. concrete cylinders. 
The concrete covered a wide range in quantity of mixing water, cement 
and size and grading of aggregate. Tests were made at ages of seven 
days to one year. 735 pull-out bond tests and 735 parallel compression 
tests were made. 

The principal conclusions from the tests are: 

(1) Slipping of the bar began at a bond stress of about 10 to 1596 
of the compressive strength of the concrete, but considerable additional 
load was taken before the ultimate bond resistance was reached. 
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(2) An end slip of bar of 0.0005-in. occurred at 55 to 60% of the 
maximum bond. For mixtures leaner than 1-1, the maximum bond was 
about 24% of the compressive strength of the concrete and came at an 
end slip of about 0.01-in. regardless of the characteristics of the con- 
crete. 

(8) Bond and compressive strength increased with age of the 
concrete from seven days to one year. For 1-5 concrete of water-ratio 
0.88, the bond at one year was 134% of the 28-day value and the сот- 
pressive strength was 148%. 

(4) Bond responded to changes in water-ratio of the concrete in 
much the same way as compressive strength; increase in water-ratio 
due to use of wetter concrete, less cement, or an excess of fine aggregate, 
resulted in material reductions in both bond and compressive strength. 

(5) For mixtures richer than 1-1 the bond fell off probably due 
to the greater volume changes during hardening, which is characteristic 
of such mixtures. 

(6) The use of 4% of the 28-day compressive strength of concrete 
as the working stress in bond for plain bars, as specified by the Joint 
Committee, is justified; this gives a factor of safety of about 21% to 3 
against first slip. 

(7) The use of crude oil to replace mixing water, in general, 
caused a reduction in both bond and compressive strength of concrete 
due probably to the lubricating effect of the oil. Replacing cement with 
hydrated lime also decreased the compressive strength and bond about 
1.2% for each 196 of hydrated lime in terms of volume of cement or 
about 2% for each 1% by weight. 


ж * * * 


The Economic Life of Buildings 


“That seven years is the financiers' expectation of life for new 
buildings was set forth in a recent artic]e in the Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects. While we do not believe that there is any com- 
pilation of data to support such an estimate, nor that any such general- 
ization can be practically applied to the expected economic life of any 
particular building even though an average estimate was prepared from 
full data, such а statement is startling to say the least. 

“А thorough study of the subject would be of great interest and 
value to the entire industry. We know that, while reputable bond 
houses are floating issues that mature at dates up to 15 years from the 
time of issuance, the estimated profitable life of buildings has been 
getting shorter. This is happening, not because of structural defects 
in the buildings but because the changing classes of tenants, increases 
in land value and higher taxation make it necessary to use the land 
more intensively by building structures having greater rentable floor 
areas and higher earning power. 

“If the shortness of building life does come down to seven years 
revolution in the art of structural designing and erecting will neces- 
sarily follow. However distant such an eventuality may seem at present 
it is no more startling than the skyscraper developments of the last 30 
years. In such an eventuality contractors will be found able and com- 
petent to execute structurally sound, lightweight, shortlived projects 
whenever such are demanded and building codes allow them.”—The 
American Contractor. А 
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How Overhead Consumes the Architect's Profits 
By CHARLES H. KYSON 
President The Architects' League of Hollywood 


and the way overhead affects them than the ordinary business 

man. And the report of the Federal Trade Commission is not at 
all flattering to the American business man. The Architects’ League of 
Hollywood is attempting to dispel this mantle of ignorance and show the 
light to at least the architectural and engineering professions. As an 
architect I want to make a fair profit on my work and it is difficult for 
me to do so if the fellow in the next office is quoting prices considerably 
under mine on the mistaken assumption that he can do the work at this 
low figure and make for himself a profit. 

If the following article will help dispel this ignorance as to the cost 
of overhead it is going to assist every architect, every engineer and 
every publication in which it appears and which is attempting to serve 
them. The average architect and engineer are rather retiring, modest 
citizens, and when it comes to tooting their own horns, they are good 
listeners. Intelligent publication can accomplish much, and that is what 
the Architects’ League of Hollywood is attempting to do. 

The problem of how much to charge against a given amount of 
draughting room expense is a very vital one for the architect to solve, 
otherwise his margin of profit can easily be wiped out. It is absolutely 
necessary that a simple time card system be kept showing the number of 
hours, draughtmen’s time, and the amount of dollars in draughting 
salary that have been consumed on any given job. No intelligent cost 
analysis of an architectural business can be made without this informa- 
tion, nor can any efficiency in a draughting room be maintained without 
a time card system. This can be of the simplest character and can be 
kept by the office boy or stenographer. The draughting room time in 
dollars is to the architect what the wholesale price is to the merchant. 
The merchant takes the wholesale price of an article and multiplies it 
by a percentage markup and thus gets his retail price. It is a very 
simple matter for the architect to apply this principle to his own 
business. He obtains the percentage markup in the following manner: 


FORMULA (A) 


Formula for obtaining markup including profit: 
Sd plus O plus As plus P 


A RCHITECTS and engineers apparently know less about their costs 


equals Mp 
Sd 
FORMULA (B) 

Formula for obtaining markup showing actual cost only: 
Sd plus O plus As 
----------- equals Me 

. Sa 

(Sd)  Draughting room salary. 

(0) Office expense. 

(As) Salary or drawing account of architect. 

(P) Profit. 

(Mp) Percentage markup which includes cost plus profit. 

(Me) Percentage markup which does not include profit, and 

shows actual cost. 

It is well to note the distinction between the cost markup (Me) 
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which merely gives the cost of producing the work. The profit markup 
(Mp) includes the cost plus the profit made by the architect. For the 
sake of illustration, assume that the profit markup (Mp) works out to 
be 340%. This Mp will vary slightly from month to month. The arch- 
itect could figure out these markups each month and also average them 
over а number of months so that he can judge more accurately what this 
percentage markup should be. There is one thing the markup does. 
When taken over an average of a long period of months, or even of 
years, it takes into consideration the factors of good times and bad 
times, busy periods and slack periods, vacations and times of illness, 
accidents, ete., so that when the markup covers such long periods of time 
as an average of 12, 24, 36 or 48 months, the business will have gone 
through practically every economie vicissitude and these will be taken 
care of by the average markup. 

My bookkeeper has just handed me my markup figures for 26 
months: Mc equals 380.1%. Mp equals 431.6%. This time included 
а rush period, a very slack period, six weeks of vacation, and the luxury 
of а broken leg which put me on my back for 2 months in å hospital. 
The commissions I charged were never below the schedule as set by the 
American Institute of Architects; in many cases they were higher by 
a considerable margin. 

The percentage markup is a very valuable factor in your business 
and should be watched very closely. It can be used in various Ways as 
shown in the following problem: 


APPLICATION OF MARKUP SYSTEM 

Problem: The draughting room salary for a set of plans equals 
$100.00, and at this point of the work the client decides to discontinue 
the work, and wishes to know how much the architeet will charge him. 
This works out as follows: 

$100 X 340% Mp=5$340.00—Amount of bill. 

Problem 2: An architect has a $20,000 house. His commission is 
6.0% for making the drawings. He wants to know how much he can 
afford to put into the draughting room salary: 

6.0% X $20,000 (cost of house) 


3.4 or (340% markup) 
equals $352.95—Amount he can afford to spend for draughting room 
salary on this job. 

Personally, I use the markup system to a great extent in checking 
my costs and I find it invaluable. The Architects' League of Hollywood 
in their desire to solve the problem of the correct allocation of overhead 
to each job in the office, employed a well-known firm of cost accountants 
to work out a simple but effective system of bookkeeping for an archi- 
tect's office that would show how much each job cost in draughting 
salary and how much overhead it should carry. The accountants found 
several methods for allocating overhead to each job, but they were so 
very complicated that it was apparent the average architect or engineer 
would throw up his hands in despair if he attempted to use some of 
the solutions. It resolved itself down to Formula (A) and (B). (A) 
and (B) are the simplest and therefore the most usable. But in using 
either Formula (A) or (B) you must roughly take the time factor into 
consideration to this extent. Always put as many draughtsmen on the 
plans as you can possibly work efficiently, in order to get them finished 

and out of the office as quickly as possible. The rats of overhead are 
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always nibbling at the profit on the job and the longer it stays in the 
office the less you make, and the profit can vanish very quickly. 

Problem: А house is to cost $20,000. The commission for the 
plans is 6.0% or $1200.00. (А) How many dollars can be allowed for 
overhead, and how much office time can be allowed in getting out this 
set of plans in order that а profit can be made? (B) How much 
draughting room salary can be allowed in getting out plans and still 
maintain a profit? 

Referring to Table III, we find— 


Office expense ............ 25.68% of gross architect’s com. 
Architect's salary ...... 34.42% of gross architect's com. 
Bront is д 10.28% of gross architect's com. 
Total overhead .......... 70.38% of gross architect's com. 


70.38% (total overhead) x $1200.00 (gross com.) equals $844.56. 
$844.56 allowable overhead for these plans 


$1225.79 (overhead of ofc. per month, see 
table II, column B) 


equals 68.9% of a month, or approximately three weeks, the time the 
plans must be gotten out of the office in order that the job show a profit. 

Answer—Proposition (A). 

Solution to Proposition (B). From table III we find the draughting 
room salary runs 29.62%. 29.62% x $1200 (Gro. Com.) equals $355.44— 
amount allowable in draughting room salary. Note it would be 
economical to put one draughtsman on the job at $65.00 per week and 
one at $50.00 or $115.00 a week and allow them three weeks to get out 
the drawings. They should do it in a little less time. This would 
naturally add a little to your profit. 

Table No. 1 will be found very valuable to show how much it 
actually costs to produce a set of plans, both in draughting room salary 
and the proportionate overhead chargeable against these plans. It is 
very much greater than is commonly supposed, for the reason that only 
in the rarest of instances does the architect add the correct amount of 
overhead to his draughting room salary cost. Many architects think 
that draughting room salary is the principal item of expense in getting 
out a set of drawings. Such is a very mistaken idea, as the following 
table will show. The cost markup (Mc) was 327.62% (see formula B). 
This markup was taken over an average of 24 months and during this 
time there were very busy and very slack times in the office. 

Compare the cost of the $85,000 church at 5.299 with the cost of 
the $135,000 hotel at 2.34%. Obviously this is due to several factors: 
1. The church was a Gothic structure and consequently the plans had 
to be more fully illustrated with details. 2. A church plan is bound 
to take longer to go through the office than an ordinary job, due to the 
long conferences, getting decisions, submission of plans to building 
committees, church membership, etc. 3. Had the church cost twice as 
much the plans would have been done in practically the same time and 
this would naturally have reduced the percentage overhead from 3.47% 
to about 2.85%. The salary for draughtsmen in percentage could easily 
be reduced from 1.8296 to probably 1.50, or a total reduction in the 
cost of the plans of from 5.299 to 4.35%. This shows that it is never 
safe to determine your cost by using percentages only. Figure out your 
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costs by taking the draughting room time and finding out what it means 
in dollars; the same with overhead and then add å reasonable profit and 
see how it works out in percentage. 


Table I presents some very interesting, and vital facts. In the 
first place it will be noted that as the cost of a residence increased there 
is a tendency for the percentage cost of the plans to increase. This is 
explained by the increased amount of detail drawings necessary to 
illustrate the construction of the house. And only expensive draughts- 
men are capable of doing this work. Also with the more expensive 
houses the plans take much longer in their preparation and this 
increases the overhead. In considering the costs of the plans in table 1 
it is well to state that these plans were well detailed and studied, but 
no more time was put on them than was necessary to produce a reason- 
ably first-class result. Also to legitimately cut the expense of these 
drawings they were all made on tracing paper with lead pencil. Draw- 
ings on linen naturally cost considerably more than on tracing paper. 
Also it is interesting to note that the plans for an English house cost 
from 10 to 20 per cent more than for a Spanish or Italian house, the 
reason for this being the greater detail drawings necessary to illustrate 
the construction. 


Referring to Table No. 2: 


Value of architects’ or builders’ time per hour: There are 52 weeks 
per year. Deduct two weeks for a vacation, one week for holidays, and 
one week for illness, equals 48 productive weeks per year. Now 48 
weeks x 42 hours per week equals 2016 hours. For ease in figuring call 
it 2000 productive hours per year, or the time the architect has to 
produce his overhead and make a profit for himself. 

The items composing the overhead in Table No. 2 are very compre- 
hensive. When an overhead is ordinarily figured it is not as complete as 
the one above enumerated. However, bear this in mind, if you do not 
charge these items into your overhead, you are simply presenting to your 
client something to which he is not legitimately entitled and it is coming 
out of your own very meager margin of profit. Most of the items are 
self-explanatory. The matter of item No. 30—bad debts—is one which is 
perhaps open to question. Many clients would feel that they should not 
be required to pay for the bad debts of other clients, and that it should 
come out of the architect's profit. Better business methods will cut this 
item down. Many people start to have plans drawn whc are long on 
conversation and short on cash. Look out for them, as that is where 
most of your bad debts come from. Regardless of how careful you may 
be you will contract bad debts, and $50.00 a month is little enough and 
will probably not cover them. Merchants carry a charge for their bad 
debts in their overhead. From an accounting standpoint it is an allow- 
able item. Watch this very carefully—many a promising business has 
gone under because of this item alone. 

Item No. 31—Expense of non-productive sketches —is the great 
leak in an architectural business. Here again we meet the glib promoter 
whose principal capital is an idea and usually a poor idea at that. Shun 
him as you would the devil because your association with either of the 
gentry will be devoid of profit. “Non-productive sketches” is the great 
reef upon which the bark of many promising architectural and construc- 
tion business have crashed to their utter ruin. 

I once overhead the following conversation between to fast talk- 
ing real estate promoters: “Now, to put this deal over we'll have to 
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have some sketches of the building to go on the lot,” said the first High 
Pressure Conversationalist. “I know,” said the second, “but we'll have 
to pay for them, and who's going to put up the money?” “Pay for 
them? I should say not,” said the scandalized geographical merchant, 
“we'll get some boob of an architect to make them for nothing, and hand 
him a fast line that he'll get the job.” An enviable reputation many of 
us have, isn't it? Was the real estate promoter right? Friend architect, 
let your conscience answer. 

A safe rule that will save you many thousands of dollars, years of 
time and much mental anguish is to say—“Well, I'll be glad to furnish 
you sketches, they will cost you $300.00." The amount you quote is 
immaterial to the lightweight promoter—any amount quoted would be 
too much. This is the acid test. If they are irresponsible they will 
gently fade away. But console yourself with this—the jobs out of which 
you make the most money are the jobs you never get. This irresponsible 
type of promoter rarely puts a deal over. If he lacks confidence enough 
in himself to back his judgment with some money he very rarely carries 
enough conviction to put a deal over. The reputable promoter will meet 
you fairly and pay for his sketches. You can separate the sheep from 
the goats every time. Stiffen up your backbone and apply the acid test. 
If you don't you will always be "chasing rainbows" and at the end of 
the year you will wonder why you didn't make any money. You will 
have the dubious satisfaction of knowing that it was because of your 
Jack of business ability to figure out what your profits ought to be, or if 
knowing them, it was your laek of moral courage to fight for them. 
Know your costs—show your client that you do know them. He will 
respect your business ability all the more and have greater confidence in 
you as an expert in the building business. If by analyzing your costs 
you convey this impression, the time thus spent will pay you big 
dividends. 

Cost of Superintendence— 

Cost of superintending a building to the architect or builder—Is 
very much higher than is ordinarily supposed. Let us take a fairly 
typical case: 

Problem 1- А house costs $15,000.00. It takes 18 weeks to build 
and requires 3.0 visits upon the part of the architect per week. He will 
need to spend 2.0 hours on the job and one-half hours office work per 
visit or 2.5 hours per visit. 

Solution: 18.0 weeks x 3.0 visits per week x 2.5 hours x $7.36 per 
hour (See Column B, Table 2) equals $993.60, total cost to architect, 
no profit. $993.60 divided by $15,000 (cost of building) equals 6.62% 
cost of superintendence to architect. This includes no profit. 

Problem 2—Cost of a house is $20,000.00. Time of construction is 
26 weeks. Distance from office to job is 20 miles. Architect visits job 
1.5 times per week. Architect's paid superintendent visits job 2.5 times 
per week. Time consumed per visit is 2.5 hours. The percentage of 
cost markup (Me) (see formula “В”) is 300%. Amount of architect's 
commission is 6.0% for drawings and 4.0% for superintendence. 

Solution: Cost of architect's time in superintendence: 

26 weeks x 1.5 times per week x 2.5 hours per trip x $7.36 per hour 
(see tale I, drm 19) A $ 717.60 

Cost of paid superintendent's time: $60.00 per week. 42 
hours per week equals $1.43 per hour x300% (Ме) equals 
$4.29 per hour х 2.5 hours per tripx2.5 times per week x 26 
wacka OMENS ses a 7ҙД ......... 698.13 
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Auto Ехрепзе- Аз the distanee is 20 miles, assume that it 
is 15 miles more than would be covered by item 25, table II, then 
a round trip equals 30 miles x (4.0 visits per week) x 26 weeks 
x08 per шие... ИИ 249.60 


Actual cost of superintendence, including no profit to architect, $1665.33 
$1665.33 (cost of superintendence) 
$20,000 (cost of building) 
equals 8.339 or cost of superintendence, or a loss in percent to archi- 
tect of 4.33%. 


Commission for superintendenee: 


4.0% x $20,000, cost of building .... 2 $ 800.00 
Total cost of superintendenee ________________ $1665.33 
Loss to architect И 865.33 


$1665.33 $1665.33 


Conclusion: For residential work the ordinary price is 6.0% for 
drawings and 4.0% for superintendence, or a total of 10.0%. Now 
4.0% is obviously not enough for the superintendence as outlined above. 
The cost to the architect for his time is $7.36 per hour (see table II, 
column B). His superintendent’s time costs him $1.43 x а 300% (Ме) 
or $4.29 per hour. These figures are actual cost to the architect. He 
should have a profit of at least 20% of his total commission. (He 
seldom does (however.) The charge he would then have to make for his 
own time and his paid superintendent’s time, including this 20% profit 
would then be as follows: 


Archt. Time Supt. Time 


per Hour. per Hour. 
Actual cost to architect То. 87.36 S4.29 
Proll at 2002 sx 1.48 .86 


Amount architect should receive per hour if 

he is to make а та” $8.84 $5.15 

Where the question of what charge to make for superintendence 
comes up the best way to handle the situation is to disregard the 
ordinary precedent of charging а fixed percentage for your super- 
intendence. Show your cost figures to your client and tell him that is 
the amount of money that should be spent to superintend the building. 
If you do not think that this would be acceptable to him assume for the 
sake of argument that he is willing to pay the customary 4.0% for 
superintendence. 4.0% x $20,000 is $800.00. Divide $800.00 by $8.84 
per hour which equals 91 hours, and write into your contract that you 
will spend 91 hours in the superintendence of his building. If he wishes 
more of your time you will charge him at the rate of $8.84 per hour. In 
this way it is fair to both the architect and his client because the owner 
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gets what he pays for and the architect is paid for what he does. You 
will find under these conditions that the owner will not act as though 
he owned you body and soul, and demand an utterly unreasonable 
amount of your time in the superintendence of his work. If you do 
not watch this item carefully and cover it in some form of contract, as 
above suggested, you will always be the loser, particularly on small 
residential work. To show the costs of operation of an ordinary archi- 
tectural business, the following table III was compiled, and may be 
considered fairly typical. It was an average of 21 months taken from 
an actual business. It may be used to check any architectural business 
against these percentages. In this particular business it was fairly 
typical, fine residences, churches and some commercial buildings, and 
was an average of busy times and slack times. 


TABLE No. 8 

Item Percent 
LA room salary —...——...........-—..----—--------—-—- 29.62 
2. Office expense composed of items set forth in table II except 

that architect’s time was omitted ........................................... 25.68 
3. Office expense plus draughting room salary, or item (1) 

pe (2) ОВ 2000 з... 55.3 
2. Дана sløv rn 22222222 2 34.42 
ВНЕ... 2 10.28 
5. Grogs ПСН SN 100.0 


If this item No. (3) runs above 60.0% it is а sure indication of 
danger, and does not indicate а healthy condition of the business. For 
instance, if an architect makes а reasonably complete set of plans and 
item No. (3) ran over 60.0% it is а sure indication of the following 
difficulties: 


(1) The architect is not getting enough for his services. 
(2) His office expenses may be too high. 


(3) Time may be wasted in his draughting room due to the high 
cost of conversation, cigarette smoking, or the various other time-wast- 
ing activities in which many draughtsmen are adepts. 


(4) The plans are not being completed іп the office in a reasonable 
time. I wish this could be written in red ink in this article. А set of 
plans should always receive a sufficient amount of study to produce first- 
class results. But, if this can be accomplished in one month do not let 
it run into two months. The clock is ticking off your overhead at 13 
cents per minute, or $7.36 per hour, and every unnecessary hour that 
set of plans stays in your office takes just that much from your profit. 
Think it over. 


Let us place ourselves for the moment in the position of the archi- 
tect or designer who, due to the ignorance of his costs, makes the plans 
of his buildings at cut rate figures. Leaving the artistic quality of the 
work out of consideration, we will assume that the plans he makes are 
prepared in a workmanlike manner with sufficient constructional details 
shown so that his buildings can be estimated and built тоа satisfactory 
manner. Let us assume that he believes he can make the plans and 
superintend residences for 6.0% and commercial buildings for 2.5%. 
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He would then have to do considerably more than twice the amount of 
work that a man would have to do who gauged his price by the standard 
of the American Institute of Architects. He would have to work more 
than twice as hard. It would take a much greater effort to finance the 
volume of business, and he would have the peculiar experience that 
while he had done a tremendous volume of work during the year, he 
would have made nothing out of it for the simple reason that he would 
really be operating at the very best, at cost. and in many cases, greatly 
under cost. His overhead would have to be met and at these prices the 
percentage of his draughting room salaries to his gross collections would 
be tremendously high. In other words, he would be working exceedingly 
hard and the only ones who would get anything out of his business would 
be the draughtsmen and the owner. There is no exaggeration of this 
condition of affairs. It exists in a great number of architects' offices. 
Å new job merely tends to finance the old one, and the architect has no 
cost system to guide him, and he cannot understand why he does not 
make money out of his business. 


The foregoing figures point out the difficulty and the way it can be 
avoided. They further point out this fact with inexorable clearness, 
that the scale of the American Institute of Architects should be the 
minimum scale under which an architectural business is conducted, if 
the architect ever hopes to make any money out of his business. There 
are many cases, particularly where the costs of buildings do not run 
into a great amount of money, that an architect adhering to the scale 
of the American Institute of Architects would face a loss on every job 
that comes into his office taken at that scale. The only hope that an 
architect has to make money out of his business is that he shall conduct 
it with the same analytical regard to his costs that any skilled merchant 
or business man would use. Every architect should be familiar with the 
principles of cost accounting and should make a very careful study of 
the cost of overhead and profit in his business. If he does this he will 
be successful as an architect and as a business man, and if he does not, 
just assuredly will he fail. 


This article has been written with the idea of furnishing just 
enough figures and methods to show how such an analysis can be made. 
The figures have been taken largely from the cost data furnished by the 
Architects’ League of Hollywood. This group of architects have 
furnished these figures with the idea that they are not merely the costs 
of an individual business, but they are the costs taken from an average 
of a number of well conducted businesses, so that they will serve as a 
more or less reliable guide to any architect or builder using them as a 
check against his own business. The profession of architecture is a 
necessary and vital one to the community, and there is no reason why 
architects and builders as a class should not make a reasonable profit 
for their effort. To do this the public must be educated as to costs, and 
the only ones who can educate them are the architects and builders 
who know their costs. 
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NOTE—Costs of the buildings as figured in this table do not in- 
clude architect's fees. 


Spy 59 PER 
E ag 3 ЕВ Е 
ш 8 Ән аш 
zum Ф 2 EP БР 
ЕЕ Ср па 
ТАВІЕ М№о. 1 ВНУ шог = 2419 
а. аб БЕ 5 
: й 23 : z" 
© E. 1395 
Е 
ШІ is вые 
Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 
Average of 8 houses costing up to $10,000............ 1.56 297 4.53 
Average of 8 houses costing up to $15,000............ 1.39 2.98 4.87 


Average of 2 houses costing $25,000 to 530,000.. 1.82 4.15 5.97 
Average of 3 houses costing $40,000 to 870,000... 2.08 3.98 6.06 


00605007000 house... A e 2.04 3.90 5.94 
Onell 000 hotel а. 0.71 1.63 2.34 
Отк 5000 (ВІСТІ НОЇ = 1.82 3.47 5.29 


Column No. 1 equals the salary paid to the draughtsmen. No archi- 
tect's salary is included in these amounts, as the architect's salary is 
considered as overhead and comes in Column No. 2. 


Column No. 2 represents the overhead as set forth in Table No. 2. 


Column No. 3 is the total cost of making the drawings. No super- 
intendence is included in this. To arrive at the figures in Column No. 3 
average markup Mc was 311.0%. "The costs of the drawings in Column 
3 include no profit to the architect, merely his cost of producing them. 
These averages were taken over a number of well conducted offices and 
are not the figures taken from one architectural business. The costs 
of the buildings as stated in this table do not include the architect's fees. 

In studying Table No. 1 as prepared by the Cost Committee of the 
Architects' League of Hollywood, your first reaction will problably be 
that they are all wrong and that the costs of preparing plans and speci- 
fications as given in this table are high. However, before you indulge 
in any snap judgment take the amount you spent in draughting room 
salary on your various jobs and multiply it by your cost markup (Me) 
and see how your resultant cost compares with Column 3 of Table 1. 
I venture to prophesy that you are liable to be a very pained and sur- 
prised individual. 

TABLE No. 2 

Monthly Average Architects' Overhead. 
“A” Smallest Office Considered. 
“B” Average for a Small Office. 


Column Å Column B 


J. AAA A T9 15006 100.00 
2 demor «61650166 Баа 10.00 10.00 
&, Het ard 10710222 2211 - шз... 8.00 7.00 
di, Mod есе ee aeinn ET. = > 2.00 
5. Stenographie service ............................... 25.00 130.00 
6. Bookkeeping; accounting ooo uses 31.00 
Tí. DAR Water SOOO NECK 2.00 
В Telephones 22 соо ЭЭ НӨ 9.56 15.10 
9. Office maintenance and repairs .............. 1.50 2.00 
10. Depreciation on office equipment ..... . 5.00 25.00 
ІШЕ їпецпапсе” (pe) жаз... 222... 2.50 3.00 
J2 Insurance (liability) eM 1.00 1.00 
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13. Insurance (accident) _____ Tht) ЛЭ 10.00 10.00 
14. “Taxes mM 5.50 6.45 
15. Interest on capital invested in office 

EM 6.00 12.00 
16. Magazines ....... e ла ы Соз... 2.00 2.00 
17. Stamps; petty cash . А Ee 10.00 12.00 
18. Chart JEG 3.00 3.00 
19. Club dues ОЕ ооо они 5.00 5.00 
20. New office equipment ... и 4.00 5.00 
21. Architectural books _..__.____________ 5.00 10.00 
22. Telegrams and express 22222... 5.00 10.00 
23 A ee 5.00 
24. Miscellaneous. = n nm R 14.28 5.00 
25. Auto based on 1500 miles per month at 

8:08 ретте ИА 75.00 120.00 
26. Long distance calls e 1.32 4.80 
27. Blue printing, stationery, drawing ma- 

terials and printing о 62.00 82.00 
28. Attorneys fees .... EE EE 10.00 
20. m Photographs n 7.00 21.50 
30, Badidebis cM 20.00 50.00 
51. Expense of non-productive sketches... ______ 90.00 
32. Drawing account at $100 per week or 

salary to architect .............................. 433.34 433.34 

Total overhead per шош... S 771.00 S 1,225.79 
Overhead per year acn ин 9,252.00 14,709.48 
Overhead per hour s 4.63 7.36 
Productive hours per year ши 2,000.00 2,000.00 
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An Earthquake-Proof Dwelling 
By ARTHUR C. ALVAREZ 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, University of California 


HE year 1769 marks the beginning of the historical record of 
| earthquakes in California. Since then many earthquakes of 
varying intensities have occurred in different parts of the state, 
including а number of major shocks which have occurred with а sort 
of periodicity that justifies the assumption that they will continue to 
recur at intervals. For instance, in the northern Coast Range, shocks 
of intensity 10, the maximum on the Rossi-Florel scale, occurred during 
the years 1839, 1865, 1868, 1892 and 1906; in Southern California, 
shocks of this intensity occurred during the years 1769, 1812, 1852, 
1857, 1918 and 1920. Furthermore, during the interval of 156 years 
between 1769 and 1925, more than fifty earthquakes of intensity 8 
occurred in various localities of California. Intensity 8 is defined by: 
“Fall of chimneys; cracks in walls of buildings”; intensity 10 means: 
“Great disasters, overturning of rocks; fissures in surface of earth; 
mountain slides.” 


These facts are mentioned to show the need for considering earth- 
quake forces when designing buildings. Experience has shown that it 
is possible, within limitations for each type, to construct buildings 
having frames of timber, of reinforced concrete or of structural steel, 
that will successfully resist the most severe earthquake that has 
occurred in California during the last century and a half. When build- 
ings are well constructed, earthquakes need not be feared. Good con- 
struction depends on three factors: Correct design, good materials, and 
good workmanship. A serious deficiency in any one of these three 
factors may be sufficient to spell ruin for a building in a severe 
earthquake. 


One of the conclusions reached by the writer as a result of extensive 
observations* made at Santa Barbara immediately after the earthquake 
of June 29, 1925, was that a properly designed and braced timber frame 
house on a concrete foundation, extending high enough above the 
surface of the ground to prevent decay of the underpinning, with fire- 
resistant roof covering of light weight, and wood-sheathed exterior walls 
covered with reinforced stucco, constitutes the ideal dwelling of moder- 
ate price from the standpoint of resistance to earthquakes. Since this 
type of dwelling is so well suited to conditions in California, this article 
has been written briefly to outline the chief features in its structural 
design in order to reduce the earthquake hazard to a minimum. To 
accomplish this, two requirements must be satisfied: 1. The-natural 
foundation must be reliable. 2. All parts of the building must be so 
tenaceously tied together and so stiffly braced against horizontal 
thrusts, that the entire structure will sway as a unit. 


A brief statement in regard to the nature of the forces that act 
on buildings during an earthquake is pertinent here. When a large 
rock mass of the earth's crust suddenly slips past an adjacent mass 
along a geological fault, which may or may not be evidenced by a rift 
at the surface, the vibrations which are thus generated in these solid 
rock masses are transmitted in all directions. Those vibrations which 
reach overlying surface deposits of loose sand, natural alluvium, “made 
ground" or marshy terrain eause these loose materials to be agitated in 
such a manner as to shake builfings very much more violently (two to 
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twelve times) than when the buildings rest directly on bed rock. It is 
chiefly the horizontal vibration or agitation of the natural foundation 
of a building, due to oscillations of large amplitude that have periods 
varying from one-half to two seconds, that causes the destruction. The 
location of the principal damage that may occur to a building in a 
severe earthquake depends on the relation between the periods of 
vibration of the building and of its natural foundation. Low buildings 
are injured most severely near the base; but tall buildings, in a region 
somewhere between one-third and two-thirds of their height. 

Because of the inertia of a building, the mechanical effect of rapid 
vibration of its natural foundation is equivalent to the application of 
horizontal thrusts such as H1, H2, and H3 in Figure 1. When the frame 
is low, as in this illustration, the greatest strain occurs at the base in 
the underpinning. When not braced, the frame will become distorted, 
as shown in Figure 2, the angular distortion of vertical members in 
different stories varying and being a maximum in the underpinning. 
The entire building also tends to slide from its concrete foundation, 
particularly when the top of this foundation is sloped instead of stepped. 
The design of structural details which will be outlined in the following 
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FIGS. 5 AND 6—A METHOD OF REINFORCING THE BRACING IN THE 
UNDERPINNING OF A HOUSE ALREADY BUILT 
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paragraphs has been planned to prevent injurious distortion of the 
structure and slipping of the building from its concrete foundation. 


FOUNDATION. Solid госК, wherever situated, whether on hill top or in valley, 
constitutes the best natural foundation, because it vibrates with the least destructive 
eect during an earthquake. Іп a severe earthquake, violent shaking of a building 
may be anticipated if it is founded on sand, on alluvium, on recent fill or on a 
marsh. If possible, such loealities should be avoided. 


Assuming a rather eompact well drained gently sloping soil as a natural founda- 
tion, the excavation for the conerete foundation should always be stepped, as shown 
in Figure 4, rather than sloped, as shown in Figure 3, in order to retard the building 
or its foundation from sliding. In order to prevent decay of the sill or underpinning, 
the height ba in Figure 4 should be a minimum of 6 inches, and to obtain reliable 
bearing on the natural foundation, the depth be should not be less than 12 inches. 
The foundation should contain at least five bags of Portland cement per cubic yard 
of concrete. In order to tie its different parts together, the conerete foundation 
should be reinforeed with two steel rods not less than 54 inch in diameter, as shown 
in Figures 4 and 8. The ends of the separate lengths of these rods should have 180 
degree hooks, they should overlap at least two feet and the overlap should not be 
placed at the corners of the foundation. The interior transverse and longitudinal con- 
erete foundations should be similarly reinforced so as to be well tied to the exterior 
foundation. Particular care should be taken to dimension the various bearing areas 
between conerete and natural foundations so that they will be in proportion to the 
superimposed vertical loads from the building. This will prevent unequal settlement 
with consequent damage to plaster when the natural foundation yields during the 
vibration caused by an earthquake. 

At intervals of about four feet, bolts 12 inches long by % ineh in diameter 

should be imbedded vertically in the concrete foundation, as shown at AB in Figures 
4 and 8, to provide for anchorage of the redwood sill which should be bolted tightly 
with nuts and washers. The eight anchor bolts shown in Figure 4 give that side 
of the building alone a resistanee against slipping from the concrete foundation 
about 80,000 pounds greater than the resistance of the side shown in Figure 3. In 
Figure 7 the plan of the top of the eonerete foundation is outlined by dashed lines 
but neither reinforcement rods nor anehor bolts are shown. 
UNDERPINNING. The sill should be 2 by 6 inches in section and of redwood, 
because redwood is more resistant to decay than fir or pine. For reasons previously 
given, the underpinning, which should consist of 2 by 6-inch pine or fir studs placed 
16 inches center to center, must be well braced by diagonal members of the same 
size, arranged as shown in Figure 4, rather than as shown in Figure 3 which 
illustrates eommon practice. 

The function of the diagonal brace is easily explained by reference to Figures 
I and 2. The frame in Figure 1 may beeome distorted as in Figure 2, only if the 
distance ab in Figure 1 may become shortened to the distance ed in Figure 2. The 
insertion of a member along ab, called a diagonal stud brace, prevents this change 
in distance and hence acts to prevent distortion of the frame. If however the ends 
of the diagonal stud brace slip at either a or b or at any intermediate joint in the 
brace, distortion of the frame will occur, To prevent such slipping, the diagonal 
braces of the underpinning in Figure 4 are made continuous rather than discon- 
tinuous as in Figure 3, and stays, 2 by 6 inches in seetion, are wedged between the 
vertical studs at their ends, as shown at ss in Figures 4 and 8. Furthermore, the 
ends of the diagonal braces in Figures 4 and 8 are sawed to a blunter angle than 
are the ends of the braces in Figure 3; this increases their resistance. To prevent 
splitting, holes should be drilled in the stays for the large nails that should be used. 
After the diagonal brace is in place, the stay should be tightly wedged into position 
and each stay should bave ten 20-penny nails so offset as not to split the sill. The 
underpinning of each side of the building should have at least two diagonal stud 
braces sloping in each direction as shown in Figure 4. 

Assuming the common practice of three 12-penny nails at each joint of the 
braces in Figure 3, the underpinning as braced in Figure 4 ean withstand a 
horizontal thrust at the level of the plate, ten times greater than that which may 
be resisted by the underpinning in Figure 3. This great inerease in resistanee is 
accomplished at small cost by employing more efficient timber joints. The eost and 
appearance of the plaster are important items in a stucco dwelling. During a severe 
earthquake, great rigidity of the bracing, over and above that required to prevent 
structural damage to the building, pays large dividends by reducing injury to the 
interior and exterior plaster to a minimum. 

In Figure 7 the interior longitudinal foundation AB is needed as an intermediate 
support for the floor joists, fr. The interior transverse foundation CD is very 
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desirable in order to support а line of braced underpinning that is adequately tied 
to the otherwise long exterior walls to prevent them from bulging at С and D. The 
plate of the underpinning should be double instead of single, because this permits 
of well nailed joints having a large overlap like CD in Figure 4, instead of a joint 
with short overlap as at E in Figure 3, which is very weak in horizontal tension. 
The corner ties, br in Figure 7, should be of fir or pine 2 by 6 inches in section. They 
should be drilled at each end for five 20-penny nails and attached as shown to the 
top of the redwood sill, also to the bottom of the 4 by 6-ineh plate. 

Because the bracing of the underpinning is so important and because the under- 
pinning is usually still accessible from the inside in houses already built, Figures 
5 and 6 have been drawn to show how the underpinning may be reinforced in such 
cases. To do so is good insurance against damage by earthquake. In Figure 6 the 
added reinforcement is shown dotted. In Figure 5, two 2 by 6-inch pieces of pine, 
AB and CD, are attached to sill, studs and plate with 20-penny nails for which 
holes have been drilled, because the strength of the brace is greatly impaired, if 
split by nailing. In Figure 5 EF represents a stick of 2 by 4-ineh pine drilled for 
20-penny nails and attached to the plate to strengthen the weak joint at G. 
FLOORS. To insure lateral support, the joists, fg in Figure 7, which are usually 
2 by 10 inches or 2 by 12 inches in section according to span, should be bridged 
solidly with 2-inch pine along plates EF, AB and GH. The cross bracing of joists 
along lines JK and LM in Figure 7, which is also shown dotted in Figures 3 and 4— 
because it is concealed by the solid bridging—would be much more efficient in 
stiffening the floor than it frequently is, if it were made 2 by 4 inches in section 
instead of 2 by 3 inches, if care were taken to mitre the ends of the pieces 
accurately against the sides of the joists and if the pieces were drilled for two 
12-penny nails at each end instead of being split by driving in two 10-penny nails. 
This eross bracing of joists acts to stiffen the floor by distributing concentrated 
vertical loads to adjacent joists. 

The joists should be fastened strongly to the three transverse plates, EF, AB 
and GH, by properly designed joints rather than by mere "toe nailing," a method 
commonly followed by carpenters but one which produces a very weak joint. А 
very effective joint may be arranged by using a piece of 2 by 6-inch pine about two 
feet long, as shown in plan by e in Figure 7 and in elevation by e in Figure 8. The 
joist should be drilled for four 20-penny nails properly staggered and the piece e 
should be drilled for four 20-penny nails to the plate. The joist-plate joints should 
be made in this manner at the first and second floors and at the ceiling of the 
seeond floor. 

(Concluded in the April number) 
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КАКТНОСАКЕЗ AND HONESTY 


Å recent issue of the Saturday 


Evening Post discusses earth- 
quakes and honesty in the editoria] 
columns. It would appear that 


many buildings, though erected to 
withstand any except the worst 
storms of wind and rain, are not 
put up to brave even а moderate 
earthquake; that buildings are 
constructed on the false assump- 
tion that the earth's crust is a 
completed, stable object, although 
vibrations in its mass are as old 
and as natural as the wind and 
rain. It also appears that under 
present conditions different ma- 
terials which cannot be connected 
are too often used indiscriminately. 
Facades are tied to nothing at all, 
and story is piled upon Story with 
no members continuous through- 
out. Engineers know how to get 
strength and elasticity in build- 
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ings; but how many buildings have 
such qualities? 

The idea is advanced that earth- 
quakes may teach even the most 
mercenary, if enough of these 
Shocks come along, that good 
workmanship pays—for the earth- 
quake respects only honesty of 
construction. 


APARTMENT HOUSES 


San Francisco, like many other 
metropolitan cities, is having a 
veritable epidemic of co-operative 
or community apartment house 
projects. Investors, encouraged 
by the apparent success of recent 
ventures in this type of building, 
are eager to "sign up" as evidenced 
by the large number of со-орега- 
tive apartment house projects now 
in the embryo stage in San Fran- 
cisco. The fact that the tenant 
may own his own apartment by 
paying а substantial sum down and 
the balance like rent has proved 
an incentive to many persons who 
have found themselves getting no 
where by paying rent to the land- 
lord. Co-operativeapartment houses 
are now being designed with apart- 
ments of from five to 15 rooms 
with costs ranging from $900 to 
53500 a room, according to loca- 
tion, type of building and con- 
veniences. 

The first co-operative apartment 
project is said to have been started 
in Chicago in 1919. Today there 
are 180 co-operative apartment 
houses in that city with an aver- 
age of 20 apartments to each 
house. 

Within the past few years co- 
operative apartment houses have 
been appearing with great rapidity 
throughout the country. Their 
popularity in the larger cities has 
led to their adoption in smaller 
cities until now a city of 16,000 
population, Champaign, Mlinois, 
has 12 such apartment houses in 
operation. 

In making plans for a со-орега- 
tive apartment house project three 
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factors must be first considered: 
Transportation, convenience to 
schools and general attractiveness 
of surroundings. The most satis- 
factory class of apartments to sell 
are those that appeal to the 
wealthier classes, but the biggest 
field for such projects is among 
persons of moderate incomes. А 
well known promoter is quoted as 
saying that about ten percent of 
all co-operative apartment projects 
should be promoted for the wealth- 
ier classes who are well able to 
pay for all the latest appointments 
and most modern conveniences; 
about sixty percent of all such 
projects should be planned to ap- 
peal to the so-called middle class, 
and about thirty percent to the 
poorer classes. Apartments built 
to sell to people who belong to the 
middle class should cost from 
$1500 to $2250 per room. 

The best selling co-operative 
apartments are of fireproof con- 
struction, both from the stand- 
points of safety and fire protection, 
and beeause of their soundproof 
value. The latter feature has been 
found to be extremely desirable. 
Apartments should be sold from 
the plans as soon as they can be 
prepared. This enables the pro- 
moter to make changes in the lay- 
out to suit the needs of individual 
buyers while the building is in 
course of construction. 

The co-operative apartment 
building is owned and managed by 
the owners of the apartments it 
contains. Each owner shares with 
the other owners in the building 
in the costs of operation and up- 
keep. Each stockholder in a со- 
operative company has å voice in 
the management through the 
board of directors of his own 
building, these directors being 
selected from among the stock- 
holders. This board meets monthly 
to consider the various problems 
that arise in connection with the 
operation of the building and to 
make decisions in accordance with 
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the will of the majority. The cor- 
poration that sells the apartments, 
however, reserves the right to 
decide on the tenancy and to use 
its discretion in certain matters in 
connection with the management 
and operation. 

А surplus fund is created when 
the building is completed and 
ready for occupancy to care for the 
upkeep and maintenance of halls 
and corridors and all the property 
held in common. 


DAY LABOR SYSTEM DENOUNCED | 


The growing tendency of public 
officials to expend public funds for 
construetion work by the day 
labor, rather than by the contract 
system, is denounced in no un- 
certain terms by a special commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in a report 
recently made public. 

The report is submitted by 
Joseph H. Defrees, Chicago; 
Arthur S. Bent, Los Angeles; John 
M. Crawford, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia; Clyde C. Dawson, Denver 
and Sylvester L. Weaver, Los 
Angeles. It will be considered by 
the national body at its annual 
meeting in May. 

Of approximately $2,000,000,000 
expended annually for public con- 
struction, the committee estimates 
that $300,000,000 is expended by 
public officials themselves by day 
work. 

“The day labor method in public 
construction,” the committee as- 
serts, “means that public officials 
not chosen for office because of 
their training and success as con- 
struction managers, assume 
charge of great projects without 
furnishing any guarantee to the 
paying public of either cost, 
quality or time of completion. 

"It is а menace to quality of 
work because the designing 
department, the inspection depart- 
ment and the construction depart- 
ment are in effect one and the 
same. There is no disinterested 
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check upon changes in plans, 
methods, materials or labor 


efficiency. Responsibility for costs 
and the duty of passing judgment 
on quality cannot properly repose 
in the same agency. 

“The day labor method fosters 
ineffieiency and laxness in labor. 
Payrolls are likely to be excessive, 
and it is common knowledge that 
the lowest man-hour output is to 
be found on publie work done by 
day labor. 

"The contract system is based 
upon well established economic 
principles. Its fundamental char- 
acteristics are public competition, 
responsibility, skill, protection of 
the public against losses through 
accidents, floods, fires and Storms, 
guaranteed time limits, guaranteed 
costs, preservation of individual 
initiative, and the stimulation of 
the resourcefulness necessarily 
developed by competition. The 
development of this system has 
made America foremost in labor- 
saving equipment and economical 
construction methods." 

The committee recommends that 
plans and specifications for publie 
works should be prepared in ad- 
vance and filed as a permanent 
public record, that publie esti- 
mates should be made of the cost, 
that competitive bids should be 
sought and also made a matter of 
publie record for future reference. 


Unique Chinese Y Building 


From an architectural and structural 
point of view, the new building of the 
Chinese branch of the San Francisco 
Y. M. C. А. at 855 Sacramento street, 
which has just been completed, is at- 
tracting attention. The Structure, de- 
signed by Architect Frederick H. Meyer 
and the late Albin Johnson, combines 
Western and Chinese architecture into 
a pleasing ensemble. Those who have 
traveled in China recognize the detail 
of the “Temple of Heaven” in the bal- 
lustrade leading to the terrace. The in- 
terior of the main hall, social and 
billiard rooms and cafeteria are in the 
same feeling, brilliant in color. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
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Ding-Donging For а Bridge 
Editor, The Architect and Engineer, 
San Francisco. 
Sir :— 

Yonr February number interests me. Your 
fine deseription of the various bridge schemes for 
the San Francisco Bay crossing is most interest- 
ing. But why do they harp so оп a bridge for 
that crossing, with a tunnel as a remote and 
vastly costlier alternative ? 

San Francisco is progressive and I can't under- 
stand its ding-donging for a "bridge," Surely 
they don't want to go back to horse and buggy 
means of communication; they're not so set in 
their old ways as all that. No wonder both and 
all branches of the government kick at a bridge. 
It's an obsolete, dangerous, and every way 
objectionable mode of crossing navigable waters. 

And why dig away down for a tunnel, another 
ancient and costly crossing ? 

We've submitted to the Commission, the City 
and everyone else, and illustrated in the ARCHI- 
TECT AND ENGINEER, not once but often, the 
modern, safe, and economical, and in every way 
best means of crossing that bay.  Reinforced 
concrete tubes, as many as needed (and more may 
be added at any time) for railroads, vehicles, foot, 
pneumatic tube, and what not. These tnbes, 
made on shore, like great hulls of ships, bulk- 
headed temporarily, floated ont to established line, 
sunk to any depth reqnired, below navigation, laid 
on piers or laid in a dredged trench as the bottom 
necessitates, joined together, and there you are. 

As different from bridge and tunnel as an auto 
is from a horse and buggy. It would cost not 
over 80 percent of the cost of the bridge, would 
not be in the way, requires infinitely less repair 
and upkeep, a lesser grade for approaches, the 
only sane and proper thing. 

Get after them! Perhaps they don't know how 
things are being done in 1926, for fashions do 
change. They perchance want their women folk 
to wear bustles and trailing skirts! 

The Chicago City Council is insisting upon the 
use of brick when hollow tile is jnst as good and 
would save the citizens $10,000,000 a year in con- 
struction costs. Architects and builders and 
citizen-committees have been yelling protests for 
years and still the city anthorities stick to brick, 
they see nothing else, and we wonder why. 

It surely can't be that the bridge companies 
have blinded San Francisco to all other charms 
than theirs. 


Sincerely, 
Chicago, Ш., Е. М. 
March 2, "26. 


FITZPATRICK, 
Consnlting Architect. 


More Plagerism 


Editor The Architect and Engineer, 
San Francisco 
Sir:— 

Several years ago I was accused of stealing the 
Bergos Cathedral stairway for the Don Lee build- 
ing in San Francisco. I think this qualifies me 
as an expert on architectural peculations. I have 
just recently seen the architect's sketch for the 
Bancitaly office building and Fox theatre and al- 
thongh I believe in an architect helping himself 
I ean not see why he shonld have chosen to "steal" 
the San Francisco City Hall as its crown. Why 
not the Bank of Italy building or one of the com- 
fort stations in the park? 

I ean imagine forty or fifty years from now, 
when Rolph has ceased to be the mayor, the 
newly elected executive finding himself at the 
top of the Bancitaly building prepared to de- 
liver his inaugnral address. 

If Fox should все this criticism I suppose he 
will spring his time honored "sour grapes." 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES PETER WEEKS, 
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Cost of Buildings by Cubic Foot 

In the December Architect and En- 
gineer there appeared an interesting 
estimate of the cost of buildings by 
eubie foot by Mr. John Grace of Grace 
& Bernieri, San Francisco contractors. 
Letters from all parts of the United 
States have been received both by Mr. 
Grace and the publishers, and the at- 
tached correspondence is given as an 
example of the interest ereated by the 
publication of Mr. Grace's computations: 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
Department of 
TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 
Grace & Bernieri, January 4, 1926 
Gentlemen: 

I have read in the issue of The Architect and 
Engineer that in giving figures of construction 
costs, you have abandoned the cubic foot unit 
and have adopted the square foot unit аз а basis 
on the theory that you find it more practicable 
to make your estimate by the square foot area. 

I would like to ask you if in computing your 
estimates on the square foot area basis do you 
allow fur openings on the floor, such as: stair- 
ways, elevators, etc.? We have been using the 
square foot area method in this Department for 
some years, and find it very practical. It is a 
quick method of arriving at construction cost, 
and furthermore, we find the square foot unit to 
be about twelve times the cubic foot unit. 

Thanking you for the courtesy of n prompt 
reply, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W, P. BURKE, 
Deputy in charge, 
Borough of Brooklyn. 


Mr. Grace's reply to Mr. Burke was 
as follows: 


Mr. W. P. Burke, 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your communication of January 
4th, in computing the cost of huildings by the 
square foot floor measurements, we take the 
entire fluor area. including hatchways nnd open- 
ings of nll kinds, excepting in cases where there 
is a gallery around the floor or a large hntchway 
for giving light through various floors as we do 
not inelude these openings in the measurements 
but compute the lineal feet nround the opening at 
the rnte of $2.00 per linenl foot, plus the area of 
the gallery or floor, excepting where a bronze or 
ornamental rail might occur for which we 
naturally make allowance. 

We find that by using the square foot unit, it 
equals about 10% times the cubic foot unit, This 
mny be due to the faet that our basements nre 
probably not so deep ns those in the Enst or uur 
ceilings are more uniform. 

Respectfully yours, 
GRACE & BERNIERI, 


Pleased With February Number 


Editar The Architect and Engineer, 
San Francisco 
Sir:— 

Thank you for the copy of The Architect and 
Engineer which you muiled to me. 

We are nll immensely pleased with our part 
in this beautiful number, and congratulnte you 
on the interest and appenl in the Easter Sunrise 
Services pages, They are exquisite, nnd make n 
wonderful record for our benutiful spots through- 
out this Innd. 

We nre enclnaing stamps for extra capies. 

Again thanking you, and hoping that we may 
some duy have the grent plensure of welcoming 
you into our Bow! when it becomes the "gnrden- 
theatre" we nre now working townrd, å am, 

Sincerely, 
MARION HOWEN, 

Assistant to MHS. J. J. CARTER, President 
Hollywood Bow] Associntiun. 
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COMPETITIONS 


With the idea of ultimately getting 
adequate piping, flues and appliances 
for using gas in every home, a prize 
contest is being conducted by the 
American Gas Association among archi- 
tects for plans for a six-room suburban 
house. 

Twenty-five hundred dollars will be 
distributed among nine prize winners, 
and, in addition, five plans will be chosen 
for honorable mention. 

“The plan has been approved by the 
American Institute of Architects,” said 
Alexander Forward, secretary-manager 
of the association, “and the judging of 
the submitted plans will be left to a 
committee with a preponderance of 
architects, and only a few gas men who 
are to decide the technical soundness of 
the plans submitted.” 


Architects of Portland, Ore. will be 
given an opportunity to compete for the 
commission of preparing the plans for 
a new city hall to be erected in that city, 
if the recommendation of City Building 
Inspector H. E. Plummer is accepted by 
the couneil. 


Recent Court Decisions Affecting 
Architects 


In the instance case it is held that 
where a contract for certain агеһі- 
tectural service contains a proviso that 
the plans shall be submitted to the owner 
for inspection and eritieism, and if found 
neeessary shall be changed until ap- 
proved by the owner, and the architect 
prepares and submits plans, whieh are 
received by the owner and in a general 
way declared satisfactory but not ap- 
proved, and the architect later, at the 
request of the owner, furnishes further 
service in connection with the proposed 
improvement, the owner becomes liable 
in damages to the arehiteet, where he 
(the owner) arbitrarily and without any 
cause or reason prevents the architeet 
from eompleting the agreement.—204 N. 
W. (N. D.) 850. 


Varying Terms of Contract 


1. Where contraet for compensation 
of arehiteet called for payment of six 
per eent commission on the cost of con- 
struction, of which four and one-half per 
cent was to be paid upon the completion 
of plans with “scale details," and the 
balance proportionately as the work 
progressed, after abandonment of con- 
traet, contention of owner that plans did 
not include "full-size details," is im- 
material.—210 N. Y. S. 686. 
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With the Architects 


Accepts Important Mission 


Architect John T. Vawter of Los 
Angeles departed February 22 for Man- 
izales, Colombia, as the representative 
of the Ulen Company of New York City 
which has а contract for rebuilding Mani- 
zales. This Colombian town was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake and fire. 
Bonds of the city for reconstruction have 
been guaranteed by the state. Street 
paving, lighting system and sewer sys- 
tem are included in the Ulen Company’s 
contract in addition to buildings. Mr. 
Vawter will make a survey and report 
on the entire reconstruction program 
and will have charge of the architectural 
work under the contract. 


New Partnership 

The partnership of Messrs. Pring and 
Lesswing has been formed for the prac- 
tice of architecture. Thos. E. Pring is 
a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia and has been actively engaged in 
architectural work for the past 15 years, 
the last three years associated with 
Meyer Bros., the builders. S. A. Less- 
wing has been engaged in architecture 
and building work for the last 20 years, 
in the East with several large con- 
struction companies and in San Fran- 
cisco with Meyer Bros. as estimator and 
superintendent. The firm is located in the 
Holbrook building, San Francisco. Sam- 
ples and catalogues of building materials 


will be welcome. 
НЭЭ 


Sacramento Club Growing 

Eleven new members have been ad- 
mitted to the Architects’ and Engineers’ 
Club, these being Messrs. Leonard F. 
Starks, Edward F. Flanders, James R. 
Craig, L. O. Bradford, Fred Houwling, 
Edwin K. MeNineh, Harold John Pea- 
cock, Arthur E. Storti, William E. Coff- 
man, M. W. Sahlberg and Lowell Е. 
Brown. 

The elub has appointed the following 
members to act as a committee to co- 
operate with the Better Нотеѕ Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce in 
the eoming national eampaign: Messrs. 
L. T. Poage, Edward F. Flanders and J. 
O. Tobey. 


Allied Architeets Elect 
Allied Architeets' Association of Los 
Angeles has elected the following diree- 
tors to serve for the ensuing year: Ed- 
win Bergstrom, William Richards, Myron 
Junt, Summer P. Hunt, and Pierpont 
Davis. 


Building Reports and Personal Mention 


Arthur Brown Honored 

It has been recently announeed in the 
Parisian press and by cable to this 
country that Architect Arthur Brown, 
Jr., of San Francisco, has been elected a 
member of the Institute de France, (in 
the Academie des Beaux Arts), of which 
he has already been a corresponding 
member for several years. Mr. Brown 
sueceeds to the chair of Mr. John 
Sargent, the painter. 

The Institute is the highest official 
honor in intellectual and artistic circles 
in France. The number of members is 
restricted, there being but eight Ameri- 
cans at the present time. These are 
Nieolas Murray Butler, Whitney War- 
ren, John D Rockerfeller, Jr., Dr. Hale, 
Dr. Michelson, Dr. Walcott, the Due de 
Loubat and Arthur Brown, Jr. 

Mr. Brown’s many friends in Cali- 
fornia will be pleased to learn of this 
latest honor that has been conferred upon 
him. The recognition is international. 


Architeets’ League Dinner 

The first annual dinner of the Arch- 
itects’ League of Hollywood inaugurat- 
ing an exhibition of the work of Holly- 
wood architects was held at the Hotel 
Regent February 5 and was attended by 
more than a hundred architects, repre- 
sentatives of various branches of the 
construction industry and civie associa- 
tions of Hollywood. 

Speakers at the dinner included Presi- 
dent Charles H. Kyson, who presided, 
Vice-president Robert В. Stacy-Judd, 
and Secretary Walter H. Parker of the 
league. 


Portland Architects Elect 
Orman R. Bean has been elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects. Jamieson Parker 
was chosen vice-president, W. L. Smith, 
secretary, F. 5. Allyn, treasurer and A. 
Glenn Stanton, assistant secretary. The 
board of directors for the ensuing year 
will be composed of John V. Bennes, C. 

D. James and Joseph Jacobberger. 


Granted Certificates 

The following have been granted 
certificates to practice architecture by 
the California State Board of Architec- 
ture (Northern Division): Messrs. Ham- 
mond Weeks, 16 Woodland Way, Pied- 
mont; Louis Schalk, 526 Powell street, 
San Francisco, and C. Jefferson Sly, 638 
Miranda street, Oakland. . 
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Å. L A. Chapter Committees 

President Witmer of Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, A. 1. A. has announced 
the appointment of Chapter committees 
as follows: 

Institute and Chapter Affairs—Chair- 
man, W. L. Risley; C. M. Winslow, 
Edwin Bergstrom, W. Templeton John- 
son, H. L. Pierce. 

Public Service—Chairman, Edgar H. 
Cline; Henry F. Withey, J. J. Backus, 
Sumner P. Hunt, Edward Cray Taylor. 

Ethics and Practice—Chairman, Alfred 
W. Rea; J. E. Allison, R. D. Johnson, H. 
M. Patterson, J. C. Austin, 

Affiliated Societies and Allied Arts— 
Chairman, С. E. Noerenberg; S. О. 
Clements, S. Charles Lee, Sumner M, 
Spaulding. 

“ducation and Publicity—Chairman, 
H. С. Chambers; Fitch H. Haskell, Har- 
old O. Sexsmith, H. C. Nickerson, Walter 
S. Davis, Winsor Soule, McNeal Swasey. 

Membership — Chairman, Donald B. 
Parkinson; Gordon B. Kaufman, Wm. 
Lee Woollett, Chas. F. Plummer, A. M. 
Edelman. 

Permanent Record Committee—Chair- 
man, Edwin Bergstrom; David J. Wit- 
mer, Edgar H. Cline. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Small House Committee—Chairman, 
Clifford A. Truesdell; George Jay 
Adams, C. R. Johnson, A. S. Nibecker, 
Jr., Reginald D. Johnson. 

Better Building Business Relations 
Committee—Chairman, C. E. Noeren- 
berg; John T. Vawter, S. B. Marston, 
Myron Ilunt, Walter Webber, 

Tree Conservation Committee—Chair- 
man, Eugene Weston, Jr.; A. C. Zim- 
merman, A. R. Hutchason, Chas. H. 
Cheney. 


Los Angeles Architeets Move 


Architects Morgan, Walls & Clements 
have moved their offices to suite 1135-40, 
Van Nuys building, the original offices 
occupied by the firm of Morgan & 
Walls immediately after the completion 
of the Van Nuys building, for which 
they were the architeets. The offices 
have been redecorated and specially fit- 
ted up for architectural work. 


New Federal Buildings 

The $165,000,000 publie buildings bill, 
passed recently by the llouse, has been 
approved by the Senate Public Buildings 
Committee with two amendments. Under 
the Senate committee amendments, not 
more than $5,000,000 of the fund could 
be expended in any one state in any one 
year and sites already purehased would 
be given preference as locations for new 
buildings. 
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Tribute to Harwood Hewitt 


The recent sudden death of Architect 
Harwood Hewitt of Los Angeles has left 
a void with his associates not easily to 
be filled. President Edwin Bergstrom, 
in his annual report concerning the 
activities of the Allied Architects’ As- 
sociation of Los Angeles, and of which 
organization Mr. Hewitt was secretary, 
pays a fine tribute to the sterling char- 
acter of the deceased. 


“Mr. Hewitt,” he says, “was indefatig- 
able in service to the Association. Con- 
stant in his attendance at the meetings 
of the board, he carried on many extra 
duties, and for the last few months had 
given unstintedly to the design of the 
Los Angeles General hospital. He never 
failed a call to service. He endeared 
himself to everyone of us and his going 
has torn our hearts.” 


It was an impressive moment when at 
the first meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, A. I. A., under the new 
administration of officers all the mem- 
bers stood with heads bowed in silent 
tribute to Mr. Hewitt while David C. 


Allison read the following memorial: 

But a little over a week ago we were all 
stunned by news of the sudden death uf Harwood 
Hewitt. The shock was greater because many of 
us had seen and talked with him within the two 
or three days prior to his death. 

He came amongst us first, twelve or thirteen 
years ago, from the East. after haviag equipped 
himself with the fullest and best preparation in 
architecture that the schools can give, having 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technolugy and taken his diploma from the Beaux 
Arts. 

He was endowed with an enthusiasm for his 
work. а frank attractive personality, and a gift 
for friendship that immediately wan him a place 
in the hearts of all of us, He carried with him 
always the enthusiastic spirit of the Atelier, was 
never happier chan when called in by one of us 
to discuss а problem in design ar when one should 
visit his office for a like purpuse. This enthusiasm 
was of a kind that many times would keep him 
working ‘till the muraing hours that led him 
niso to give lurgely of his time and energy to 
the criticism of student work in the Atelier, of 
which he was far some time patrun. 

Many wil remember the cumpletion of the 
Schultz house some seven ur eight years ngo, in 
which he seemed in a sense to find himself, giving 
to the community a distinctive and beautiful 
building and one that has found large echo in 
much of the finest work of similar character 
since dune in the city. Many other beautiful 
works have also come from his hund, all char- 
acterized by n fine feeling for designa and adapta- 
tion to climate aad conditions. But few indi- 
viduals have contributed us much as he to the 
development of a sutisfying residential type for 
Southern California. 

Passing on ms he has in the prime of life, пі 
the age of fifty-two years, there enn be па doubt 
that many important things in larger fields would 
have come from his pencil из is fully evidenced 
by the beautiful preliminnry sketches well oa 
their way for his Inst and largest project, the 
Ebell Club, It is to be hoped that this building 
may be enrried out by his successors in such man- 
ner as to constitute n fitting memorial to his 
splendid service though ta those of us who knew 
and loved Harwood Hewitt, must always remain 
n aense of irreparable loss in the passing of this 
honorable, talented and stimulating friend. 
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| PERSONAL | 


Architect Ernest Floris who was re- 
cently granted a certificate to practice 
architecture by the California State 
Board, has moved to 814  Chanslor 
avenue, Richmond. 

Architect A. H. Knoll has moved from 
the Hearst building, San Francisco to 
222 Kearny street. 

Architect C. E. Perry has opened an 
office at 460 Montgomery street, San 
Francisco. 

Architects Smith € Griffiths, 410 Ger- 
linger Building, Portland, announce the 
dissolution of partnership, Mr. Е. L. 
Griffiths continuing his office at the old 
location. 

Mr. Herbert A. Blogg, architect, 
Northern Life Building, Seattle, recently 
spent three weeks in San Francisco, be- 
ing a reserve officer in the Construction 
Service of the Quartermaster's Training 
Corps. 

Captain R. H. Ober, former superin- 
tendent of buildings for the city of Seat- 
tle, has been elected president of the 
Seattle Engineers? Club, succeeding E. B. 
Hussey, civil engineer. Captain Ober 
served in the United States Army during 
the World War as a captain of engineers. 

Colonel W. J. Barden, Division En- 
gineer, U. S. Engineers Corps, has been 
elected president of the Seattle Chapter 
of the American Association of Civil 
Engineers. 

Architect Leo J. Devlin of San Fran- 
cisco recently returned from an exten- 
sive pleasure tour of France, England 
and ltaly. 

Thomas Е. Stanton, Jr., assistant 
state highway engineer, has been elected 
a member of the executive committee for 
1926 of the highway division of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Mr. Stanton is the only member of the 
committee to be chosen from the western 
section of the country. 

Architect C. O, Clausen, Hearst build- 
ing, San Francisco, is planning an ex- 
tended trip abroad. 

Architect C. Howard Sherwood, A. I. 
А., announces the opening of an office 
for the general practice of architecture 
at 226 Bryan Court, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. Manufacturers? samples, cata- 
logues and other trade literature are 
desired. 

Architects Sidney B. and Noble New- 
som, Nevada Bank building, San Fran- 
cisco, have taken into partnership Mr. 
Archie Newsom who was recently 
granted a certificate to practice archi- 
tecture in California by the State Board. 
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Artist's Dream Coming True 

Architect F. W. Fitzpatrick, 418 
Church street, Evanston, Illinois, writes 
that he has received word from Artist 
Hendrick C. Anderson, originator of the 
World Capital Plan, that the artist's 
dream is coming true, in that Benito 
Mussolini, dictator of Italy, has given 
his approval and set aside a large tract 
of land bordering on the Mediterranean, 
for the establishment of the “Dream 
Metropolis." The tentative plans for 
the proposed city were drawn by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick and he is naturally quite 
elated over the good news. 


Y. M. С. A. Hotel 

Architect Frederick H. Meyer, Bank- 
ers Investment building, San Francisco, 
has been commissioned to prepare plans 
for the first unit, consisting of five 
hundred rooms, of a 1500-room hotel for 
the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. on Golden 
Gate avenue. The building will probably 
be fifteen stories. Mr. Meyer has also 
prepared plans for additions to the club- 
house of the Corinthian Yacht Club at 
Belvedere, 


Oakland Store Building 

Architect Leonard H. Ford of Oakland, 
has completed plans for four stores to 
be built at 35th and Telegraph avenne, 
Oakland, for Robert L. Prouty of San 
Francisco. Contracts for the building 
have been let. Mr. Ford has also let a 
contract for the erection of a $17,000 
residence on Excelsior avenue, Oakland, 
for J. Fenton. 


Santa Maria Architect Busy 

Architect Louis N, Crawford, of Santa 
Maria, reports plans being prepared for 
the following new work: 

Store building at San Luis Obispo for 
W. C. Wickenden Company, $14,000; 
Branch county hospital, Santa Maria, 
$45,000; resort hotel at Oil Port, $100,- 
000; apartment court at Santa Maria for 
J. Ontiveros, $10,000; hotel at Lompoc, 
$50,000. 


New Orpheum Theatre 


Architect G. A. Lansburgh, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, is preparing 
plans for a new Orpheum theatre to be 
built on Mission street, between 19th and 
20th streets, San Francisco, at an 
estimated cost of $300,000. 


Redwood City Apartments 

Plans have been completed by Archi- 
tect F. 7. DeLongchamps, Underwood 
building, San Francisco, for a $35,000 
apartment house at Redwood City, for 
the Misses V. and M. Gurwin. There 
will be eight two and four-room apart- 
ments. E 
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Advertising а New Building 
Printers' Ink, a long established journ- 
al devoted to advertising, alludes in its 
editorial columns to a protective canopy 
ereeted over the sidewalk in front of a 
new building on upper Fifth avenue, 
New York. It commends the owners for 
avoiding the common habit of painting 
big, boastful advertisements on the space 
made available by the canopy and for 
contenting themselves with a modest 
card addressed to the public apologizing 
for any obstruction to traffic caused by 
the erection of the building. 
This is what Printers’ Ink (referred 
to in the editorial as the “School 
Master”) has to say on the subject: 


Building contractora in large cities have gone 
far in recent yeara in making the temporary 
wooden structures that roof over sidewalks during 
the time of construction a pleasant affair to look 
upon. Even so eminent an authority on art as 
Lorado Taft has taken occasion to call some of 
these structures a joy to the eye. 


With all of this the Schoolmaster agrees. There 
is but one general suggestion that he wants to 
make on these necessary, temporary atructures. 
It is a suggestion concerning copy. Too often 
the Schoolmaster has been filled with a feeling 
of aversion, despite the pleasing lattice work and 
color, because of the bragging spirit of the in- 
formation that has been painted on them. What 
of it if some particular building is to be the 
seventh largest office building in the world, ог 
that it contains 22,000 acres of floor space? The 
public isn't interested in that. It is interested in 
itself. If something must be said isn't it far 
better to say something that interests the reader 
and leaves a friendly fecling for you in the 
reader's mind? 


Aa an example of copy worthy of being used 
as a pattern for such structures, the Schoolmaster 
would call attention to that which the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company has used during the 
course of the construction of its new building on 
upper Fifth avenue in New York. "We regret," 
says the copy, as the Schoolmaster recalls it, "any 
inconvenience that may be caused during the con- 
atruction of this building.” 


An Index to Wealth 


Addressing the Tile & Marble Con- 
tractors’ Association, Roy Jordan of 
New York is reported to have said that 
a plain white bath room is for a $10,000 
home; a $20,000 home should have bath- 
rooms in blue or pink, and a $40,000 
home should have purple, green or yel- 
low tiles in its bath. Commenting on 
the foregoing, Nation's Business said: 


And whnt would Mr. Jordun prescribe for the 
baths of millionnires? Nothing less than гніп- 
bows would do for the golden showers of the rich 
nnd powerful of the earth. And whnt's to prevent 
income tax publicity issuing from a man’s bath- 
room? Once the color was known, his wenlth 
might easily become a mntter of clamorous public 
interest ^n sort pf hue and cry affnir. 


Residenee Contract 


Arehitects Bakewell and Brown have 
let a eontract to Chas. Stoekholm & Son 
to build a $70,000 residenee for Mr. 
Frank W. Fuller on the northwest corner 
of Broderiek street and Broadway, San 
Francisco. 
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Part Two—Good Practice in Construction by 
Philip G. Knobloch; size 9x12 inches; 52 full page 
plates; substantially bound and labeied. Price $4. 
Published by Pencil Points Press, Inc., 19 East 
24th street, New York. 

This book as its title implies is an 
adenda to Part One of Good Practice in 
Construction which latter has proved so 
popular in architectural offices through- 
out the country. 

Part Two of Good Practice in Con- 
struction, has been prepared partly for 
the purpose of supplying details of a 
more or less special character but of 
wide usefulness—details that the arch- 
itect and draftsmen are most likely to 
have occasion to employ in their work 
having been selected—and though many 
of the plates embody special knowledge, 
such as special details for theatres, store 
fronts, log cabins, ete. all are for 
buildings that are constantly being built 
in most, if not all, parts of the country 
and that may well come within the prac- 
tice of any architect. 

The new volume is indeed а valuable 
addition to Pencil Points Library which 
seems io be filling more and more the 
definite needs of large numbers of men 
in the architectural field, and at as 
moderate а price as is found consistent 
with the satisfactory presentation of the 
matter. The aim of the publishers is to 
offer not costly publications of limited 
appeal, but а practical working library 
covering broadly all matters of archi- 
tectural interest, with especial reference 
to the many problems centering in the 
drafting room. 


Portland Cement Stucco —Published by the Port- 
land Cement Association, 111 West Washington 
street, Chieago, Illinois. No charge for copy. 

One of the most interesting and in- 
structive books on Stueco that Наз ever 
been published to our knowledge. That 
there exists at the present time a high 
appreciation of color and textured sur- 
facing in enhancing the design of 
structures, particularly in residences, is 
generally admitted. It is а noticeable 
fact that this popular trend is being 
emphasized more and more in the archi- 
tectural press of today. 

With the viewpoints of the architect, 
owner and contractor, the Portland 
Cement Association has compiled in a 
booklet the subject of color and texture 
in Portland cement stucco. The book 
presents, in an artistic way, the practical 
features in the preparation and applica- 
tion of this plastic material. These are 
considerations which the practicing 
architect endeavors to dispose of first 
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with his clients and later with the 
artisan who does the work. 

The illustrations show the application 
of various styles of exterior cement 
finish and the coloring is so natural that 
one gets the impression he is actually 
looking upon a panel of freshly applied 
stucco. The artisan with the trowel 
shown in the pictures is said to be none 
other than O. A. Malone, father of Cali- 
fornia stucco. 


Los Angeles Architects Busy 


Architect Richard M. Bates, Jr., 527 
West Seventh street, Los Angeles, 
writes that he has the following active 
jobs in his office: 

West Lake Theatre building, Los 
Angeles, $350,000; Show Hotel, Holly- 
wood, $150,000; Burbank Theatre, Bur- 
bank, California, $100,000; Montebello 
Theatre, $40,000; Jno. Reid residence, 
Los Angeles, $25,000. 


Architect Wm. Bruce, 4221 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, reports the fol- 
lowing: 


Hotel for Mr. Thomas, 39th and South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, $120,000; hotel 
for Mr. Foley, South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, $130,000; office building for 
physicians and dentists, $60,000; Class A 
warehouse, Los Angeles, $30,000. 

Architect Hugh R. Davies, 1010 Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank building, Long 
Beach, writes that he has the following 
active jobs in his office at the present 
time: : 

Eastman apartments, 12-story, Long 
Beach, $400,000; Mottells Chapel and 
Mortuary, Long Beach, $100,000; twelve 
two-story duplex dwellings, Long Beach, 
$8,000 each; residence, Long Beach, 
$25,000. 

Architeet C. E. Finkenbinder, 727 
Story building, Los Angeles, writes that 
he has the following new work: 

Six one-story frame and stucco dwell- 
ings, Altadena; ten-room residence in 
Los Angeles and six-room residence in 
Beverly Hills; twelve-room, two-story 
frame and stucco residences, Hollywood. 


Starks and Flanders Busy 


Architects Starks and Flanders of 
Sacramento, have a large amount of new 
work on the boards, including theatres, 
schools and commercial buildings. They 
have completed drawings for the 
$300,000 addition to the California Na- 
tional Bank and contracts are expected 
to be awarded shortly. The firm has 
recently been commissioned to prepare 
plans for a fine building on J street, 
between 11th and 12th Streets, Sacra- 
mento, for the Eastern Outfitting Com- 
pany, the structure to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000. 
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CAFETERIA IN OFFICE BUILDING OF PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


Monel Metal in the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company Office Building 


the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 

Company, San Francisco, а large 
kitchen and cafeteria have been installed 
før the convenience of employees. Every 
effort was put forth to secure an in- 
stallation that would be modern and that 
would permit the maintenance of the 
highest degree of cleanliness. 

To this end, the Montague Range and 
Furnace Company, which built and in- 
stalled the serving tables, plate racks, 
cook's and baker's tables, sinks and other 
features, constructed the equipment ac- 
cording to an ingenious method which 
is ealeulated to prevent water and dirt 
from penetrating eraeks or joints at any 
point. 

Monel metal, supplied by the Pacific 
Foundry Company of San Franciseo, was 
used for all table tops and for all doors 
to eabinets, refrigerators, garbage re- 
eeptacles and numerous other features. 
Heavy gauge Monel is used throughout, 
the table tops being 1I-gange and other 
parts mostly 14-gauge. 

There are two 22-foot serving tables 
supplied with the usual equipment, The 
tile walls above butt tightly on top of a 


Г the new 27-story office building of 


right angle bend in the Monel metal rear 
apron, which drops to the level of the 
table top without joint or crack. At the 
outer edge of the table, the Monel metal 
has again been bent at right angles, thus 
permitting all water to drain directly off. 
A similar construction has been used 
throughout all other equipment. No raw 
metal edges are exposed, sinee all table 
tops and eounters are finished with a flat 


edge obtained by bending the sheet 
vertically down at right angles. Ad- 
ditional strength and stiffness are 


seeured where needed by using a hor- 
izontal bend at the lower edge. 

Joints have been avoided where pos- 
sible, but where these have been neces- 
sary the metal has been welded, then 
ground and polished to an even surface 
which presents no breaks or eraeks of 
any sort. 

The garbage reeeptacles are fitted with 
Monel metal doors and are foot operated. 
They are completely water tight and 
odorless. 

The ports for the accommodation of 
trays and silver hàve been fitted with 
Monel metal shelves and doors built into 
the tile wall. The salad table and sink, 
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KITCHEN TO CAFETERIA, OFFICE BUILDING PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


ANOTHER VIEW OF KITCHEN IN OFFICE BUILDING OF PACIFIC TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
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and dishwashing trays and the dirty 
dish table are all of solid Monel metal. 
All joints have been properly closed so 
that water cannot seep into and through 
cracks. 

In the kitchen, too, Monel metal has 
been used liberally to cover the cook's 
and baker's tables, the pie racks, the 
proofing box and the cook's sink. 

Officials of the Telephone Company 
have expressed much pleasure with the 
installation. They were surprised to note 
how easily the heavy gauge sheets had 
been handled. They were particularly 
impressed with the beautiful finish and 
the lightness and grace apparent in the 
equipment, as well as the solidity and 
permanence of the construction and 
material, and the manifest ease of keep- 
ing the installation clean. 

The entire building presents evidence 
of permanent, wear-resisting construc- 
tion which is a policy of the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Thus, all kick plates and push plates 
throughout the building are of Monel 
metal. Drain lines from the battery 
rooms are of Corrosiron made by the 
Pacific Foundry Company. 


Clay Products Merger 


Merger of Gladding, MeBean « Со. 
and Los Angeles Pressed Brick Com- 
pany, two of the largest clay products 
concerns on the Pacific Coast, with com- 
bined assets of more than $8,000,000, is 
announced. Consolidation of the two 
concerns was affected through purchase 
of stock ownership in both by a group of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles capital- 
ists who are represented on the newly 
elected board of directors. 

Atholl McBean is the president of both 
companies and F. B, Ortman, vice-presi- 
dent of Gladding, MeBean € Co. and 
general manager of their interests in 
Southern California, has also been named 
vice-president and general manager of 
Los Angeles Pressed Brick Company. 
Few, if any, further changes in the per- 
sonnel will be made, as it is the intention 
to preserve the identity of the original 
companies. 


Large Brick Order 

Cannon & Co. of Sacramento, "Makers 
of America's Finest Face Brick,” have 
the contract to furnish fifty carloads of 
face brick to be used on the Mark Hop- 
kins Hotel, now under construction in 
San Francisco, from plans by Architects 
Weeks and Day. The contract is one of 
the largest face brick orders ever placed 
on the Pacific Coast. To complete the 
order the Sacramento concern will oper- 
ate full capacity, over a period of six 
weeks. 
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Expansion Program Announced 
р 


The Electrical Products Corporation 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, has 
announced an extensive program of ex- 
pansion. The capital of the company 
has been increased to $1,000,000 and the 
company has purchased the factory and 
business of the National Electric Sign 
Company of Oakland to take care of the 
Northern California production. A serv- 
ice and sales building is also maintained 
in San Francisco at 253 Golden Gate 
avenue. Arrangements are being made 
to convert the present agencies at Seat- 
tle, Wash., and Denver, Colo., into inte- 
gral parts of the company. Offices will 
also be maintained at Portland, Ore., 
and Salt Lake City, Utah. The existing 
business in Mexico City will be enlarged. 
The Los Angeles factory is being 
doubled in capacity. 


The company has acquired the rights 
to manufacture Claude Neon illumination 
specialties which comprise outline light- 
ing for buildings as well as electric 
signs, the light being obtained by high 
voltage discharge through exhaust tubes 
containing a minute amount of rare 
Neon gas. In addition to this the com- 
pany will specialize in all forms of 
theatrical illamination and equipment. 


The directors of the company include: 
John B. Miller, president Southern 
California Edison Company; George I. 
Cochran, president Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; Wm. L. Stewart, 
president Union ОП Company; W. I. 
Hollingsworth, realtor. The manage- 
ment of the company is the same as it 
has been: Paul D. Howse, president; 
John W. Harris, vice-president and 
treasurer; other vice-presidents in 
charge of various activities are: W. E. 
Joost, J. T. Northeutt, Tracy W. Simp- 
son and J. E. Tucker. 


Resolutions for Mr. Hewitt 


Southern California Chapter А. I. A. 
has unanimously adopted the following 
resolution as a tribute to the high pro- 
fessional standing and sterling character 
of the late Harwood Hewitt: 


WHEREAS, the Southern California Chapter, 
The American Institute of Architects, has suffered 
n grent loss in the passing of its loyal friend and 
co-worker, Harwood Hewitt; 


RESOLVED, that the earnest sympathy of the 
Southern California Chnpter, The American In- 
stitute of Architects, is extended to Mrs, Hewitt 
and that to her the Chnpter expresses Из nppre- 
cintion of the services rendered ta it by Mr. 
Hewitt, of his friendly and unwavering support 
of its aims and purposes. of his interest and 
enthusiasm in the advancement of art and nrchi- 
tecture, nnd that this minute with its preamble 
Бе entered in the book of minutes of the Southern 
California Chapter, The American Institute of 
Architects, and that a copy thereof be sent to 
Mrs. Newitt. 
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Suit to Force Payment 


Suit to force payment of $52,264, al- 
leged to be the balance due for the 
construction of the new San Jose 
Knights of Columbus bvilding, has been 
filed at San Jose by John D. and G. E. 
Carlson, contractors, against the San 
Jose Knights of Columbus Hall Associa- 
tion. The Bank of Italy is named as 
party defendant. 

The contract called for the erection of 
the Knights of Columbus building for a 
total of $168,959. All of this sum has 
been paid except the $52,264, for which 
the contractors are suing. 

The suit arose from а disagreement 
between the contractors and the officials 
of the building association as to whether 
or not the building is completed. The 
condition of the swimming tank and 
certain other features in the basement 
is such that the building cannot be ac- 
cepted, according to the Knights of 
Columbus Hall Association, and Leo J. 
Devlin, the architect, has refused to sign 
a certificate stating that the work is 
completed. 

In their suit to force payment the con- 
tractors declare the building to be com- 
pleted in accordance with the terms of 
the contract and declare Architect 
Devlin's refusal to deliver the signed 
certificate of completion is without cause 
or justification. 


Napa Parochial School 


Architect Creston H. Jensen of San 
Francisco, has completed plans for a 
$50,000 reinforced concrete  parochial 
school to be built at Napa for the Parish 
of St. John the Baptist. Mr. Jensen is 
also the architect of a new building at 
Gilroy for St. Mary's Parish. 


To Build Warehouse 


The American Radiator Company has 
purchased the lot at Fountain and 
Fourth streets, San Francisco, and will 
erect thereon a two-story Class B ware- 
house estimated to cost $200,000. 


New Oakland Dwellings 


The Oak Knoll Corporation is planning 
extensive improvements of a new tract 
being opened off the Foothill boulevard, 
Oakland. The drafting department at 
1918 Broadway, Oakland, is in charge 
of Mr. W. J. MeCormack. 


Sacramento Hotel 


Architect Jens C. Peterson of Sacra- 
mento, has prepared plans for a threc- 
story stecl and brick addition to the 
Civie Center garage and hotel at 715 I 
street, Sacramento. Cost is estimated 
at $70,000. 
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Engineers to Meet in Seattle 


The American Society of Civil En- 
gineers will hold its national summer 
meeting in Seattle July 14 to 16 in- 
clusive. More than 300 delegates from 
al parts of the United States and 
Canada are expected to attend. 

Such problems as Highway Construc- 
tion, City Planning and Irrigation and 
Power, are to be discussed by the en- 
gineers and reported on by representa- 
tives of these interests. 


Mr. A. W. Downey, civil engineer, 
Hoge Building, Seattle, is chairman of 
the committee of arrangements for the 
convention. Mr. Downey reports that 
plans are under way to make this 
gathering of particular interest to the 
engineering profession of the Northwest. 


Builders’ Exchange to Build 


The San Francisco Builders' Exchange 
has voted to erect a modern skyscraper. 
The vote to proceed with construction at 
the present time was unanimous on the 
part of the membership which was called 
in special meeting to consider ways and 
means to finance the project. The struc- 
ture will be erected at the northwest 
corner of New Montgomery and Mission 
streets, the birthplace of the organiza- 
tion of the original San Francisco Build- 
ers' Exchange. The property has a 
frontage of 120 feet on Mission street 
and an 80-foot frontage on New Mont- 
gomery street. 


Building Construetion Hazardous 


Building construction is the most 
hazardous occupation in California, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the State 
Industrial Accident Commission on the 
number of persons injured during the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, last. 

In all 211,178 industrial accidents were 
reported to the commission, but only 
89,069 were of a serious nature. Of the 
latter 645 caused death, 1215 permanent 
impairment and 87,209 temporary dis- 
ability. 

While building construction as an oc- 
cupation was the cause of 12,501 acci- 
dents, the greatest number of fatalities 
occurred among public utility employes, 
95 of whom were killed while at work. 


Varnish Concerns Merge 


Announcement is made by J. W. Rob- 
son, president of the Standard Varnish 
Works, that two of the oldest concerns 
in the paint and varnish industry in this 
country have combined through the 
acquisition by the Standard Varnish 
Works of all of the capital stock of Toch 
Brothers, Inc. 
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Arguments For and Against the Modern Skyscraper 


HE American City Magazine recently published an exhaustive 

| article on “Skyscrapers” Ьу М. Delano, presenting a collection of 
arguments for and against the tall office building, but with 
adverse criticism predominating. The editor of Building and Building 
Management takes issue with some of Mr. Delano’s statements in 
opposition to Ше skyscraper particularly his unproved theories regard- 
ing effect on health, etc., but the points made for and against have been 
deemed of sufficient interest to warrant capitulation by Building and 
Building Management which has placed them in parallel columns for 


comparison, as follows: 


The Pro-Skyscraper Arguments 


1. High buildings which, in effect, 
mean the intensive use of property, are 
required in order to earn a fair income 
on high-priced property. 


2. High buildings frequently give 
magnificent views of the surrounding 
country, and at the same time give the 
tenants the enjoyment of а maximum of 
light and air. 


3. There is great convenience incident 
to concentration. Horizontal distance is 
converted into vertical, making, by rea- 
son of the rapidly moving elevator, for 
greater convenience. 


4. А single office building forty 
stories high on one acre of land is no 
worse in respect to causing congestion 
than four office buildings of similar floor 
area each ten stories high—though this 
argument, of course, requires the further 
supposition that in the case of the forty- 
story building the other three acres shall 
remain vacant. 


5. It is urged that a uniform height 
of building, or uniform cornice line, re- 
sults in an uninteresting effect, that 
occasional high buildings lend an interest 
to the skyline and to the general appear- 
ance of the city. 


The Arguments in Rebuttal 


1. It is a real question as to whether 
high values of land compel high build- 
ings, or the reverse. Apparently we 
have a vicious circle in which one can 
hardly say which is cause and which is 
effect. 


2. High buildings give fine views only 
so long as they monopolize sky priv- 
ileges, and even then only at the expense 
of others whose views are cut off. 


3. Concentration spells congestion. 
Conceivably it might be convenient to 
conduct all a city's business activities 
under one roof, creating an enormous 
bee-hive of industry; but obviously such 
a plan, while having some merits of con- 
venience, would be highly objectionable 
from many other points of view. In our 
larger cities buildings of thirty stories 
are common, and there are a few of 
forty, and of even fifty stories and more. 


4. The trouble about permitting a 
single office building forty stories high, 
is obviously that one cannot prevent 
other similar types near-by, and that is 
why congestion soon results from a 
single skyscraper. For example, a forty- 
story building occupying an acre and 
accommodating conservatively 10,000 
persons, is served usually by only one 
important artery of traffic. On the other 
hand, four ten-story buildings, each oc- 
eupying an acre, would probably be 
served by more than one traffic route, 
and in any case would offer greater 
freedom of access. 


5. In answer to the old argument that 
uniform height of building, or uniform 
cornice line, is uninteresting, it may be 
said that, while this is sometimes true, 
it is certainly no more so than the ir- 
regular hodgepodge which we so often 
see. Compare, for example, the uniform 
treatment of the frontage of the Place 
Vendome in Paris with the usual front- 
age even of high-class buildings in any 
American city. Some day we shall learn 
that a reasonable harmony of design in 
architecture is as important as harmony 
in music, 
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RECENT 
TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


PAINT MANUAL 


Alüminum Paint Mannual, by J. D. 
Edwards and Robert I Wray, published 
by the Aluminum Company of America. 
This little booklet tells how to select the 
proper paint, how to prepare it and how 
to use it; the data given is both interest- 
ing and instructive. The booklet is for 
free distribution. The company's San 
Francisco sales office is 326 Rialto 
Building. 


CONCRETE FLOORS 


Reinforced Concrete Floors, published 
and distributed complimentary by the 
National Steel Fabric Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The book tells of the 
adaptability of National steel fabric as 
a reinforcement in concrete floor and 
roof slabs. Industrial buildings in par- 
ticular are recommended for the applica- 
tion of this fabric, The book contains a 
valuable table giving the loads required 
by building codes, also tables for design- 
ing reinforced concrete slabs. There are 
numerous illustrations. Å copy will be 
mailed free to any Architect and En- 
gineer reader who may have legitimate 
use for the book and who writes for it 
on his own stationery. 


STEEL SASH 


«The New Window Vogue for the 
Home Beautiful” is the title of а very 
attractive new booklet just published by 
the Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Detroit, manufacturers of Fenestra 
windows. Тһе booklet is profusely 
illustrated, and contains many useful 
suggestions for interior decoration. It 
is sent free on request. 


Not Entitled to a Lien 


Architects are not entitled to a lien 
upon a building for services rendered in 
preparing plans and specifications and 
superintending thereunder, according to 
а decision handed down by the Oregon 
supreme court. A request for a rehear- 
ing has been made. 


$600,000 Warehouse 


The Illinois Pacific Glass Company is 
having plans prepared by Engincer A. 
Toriggini, Mills building, San Francisco, 
for a six-story Class В warchouse at 
15th and Folsom streets, San Francisco, 
estimated to cost $600,000. 
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Policy of Fireproof Company 


There have been so many rumors re- 
garding the future policy of The General 
Fireproofing Building Products that a 
statement at this time would seem to be 
necessary. 


It was found necessary to separate the 
furniture department sales and ware- 
house from the building products divi- 
sion of the company and to handle these 
two divisions as separate and distinct 
organizations. 


As the company's warehouse and 
office have been occupied jointly by these 
two departments, it has been decided to 
establish separate quarters for each. 


The office of The General Fireproofing 
Building Products will be located in the 
Sheldon building, San Francisco, under 
the direction of А. 5. Tiedeman, branch 
manager. To the line of complete 
plastering specialties has been added 
steel windows, reinforeing bars, wire 
mesh, concrete road forms and metal 
trim. The Building Products depart- 
ment will be able through this division 
to devote its sales efforts to the building 
specialty lines exclusively. 


Engineer Examination 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an examination will 
be held in the immediate future for the 
position of “Junior Engineer” to fill 
vacancies in various branches of the 
Government service. The entrance salary 
is $1860 а year with promotional in- 
creases ranging as high as 82400 а year. 
Receipt of applications for the position 
will close April 17. 


Redding High School 


Architects Glenn Allen and Charles H. 
Young, of Stockton, have been commis- 
sioned to prepare plans for а new build- 
ing for the Redding Union High School 
District, for which bonds amounting to 
$375,000 have been voted. 


Completing School Plans 


Architect Joseph J. Rankin of San 
Francisco, has completed plans for а 
nine-room addition to the Francis Scott 
Keyes school at 42d avenue and Judah 
street, San Francisco, for the City and 
County of San Francisco. The building 
will cost $75,000. 
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EMPIRE GYPSUM TILE USED EXCLUSIVELY 


EMPIRE GYPSUM TILE 


For Interior Partitions 
Tests Show 


1. Gypsum Tile 60% more effective 
in reducing sound transmission. 


2. Gypsum Tile are the ONLY struc- 
tural building material approved 
by the Underwriters Laboratories 
for non-bearing partitions in fire 
proof construction. 


3. Gypsum Tile 30 to 35% lighter in 
weight. 


4. Gypsum Tile more rapidly and 
easily erected. Less mortar and 
plaster required. Truer walls and 
more even plastering surface. 


Pacific Portland Cement Company Consolidated 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. PORTLAND. ORE. 


Golden Gate Cement 
Empire Plasters 


Empire Gypsum Tile 
Empire Insulex 
y (Gypsum Aircell-Insulation) 
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Hollywood Residence of Ernest Torrence 


HE architectural beauty of a home is not only en- 

hanced but is also protected by the proper use of 

good paint and varnish. Thousands of homes in the 
West, some modern, some dating back to the days of the 
pioneers, have this added beauty and protection through 
the use of Bass-Hueter Paint. 

The residence pictured above, the home of Ernest 
Torrence in Hollywood, is an outstanding example of 
this. It is finished throughout, both interior and exterior, 
with Bass-Hueter Paints and Varnishes. 

This home was designed by J. Laver of Beverly Hills, 
Hollywood, and was decorated under his supervision. 


BASS -HUETER PAINT CO. 
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Domestic Architecture in California 
Being a Letter to an Eastern Observer 


Y Dear Ernest: 

M It was good to have your recent letter diseussing architecture 

in California—or should I eschew further modesty and hesita- 
tion and postulate а "California Architecture?” I can not say that I 
agree unreservedly with your every suggestion and conelusion; but that 
is one of the things that make discussion interesting. At any rate, it 
is flattering to reflect that the efforts we are making are deemed worthy 
of the serious attention of intelligent art-lovers. 

You are correct in recognizing the pervasive importance of “Span- 
ish” in our current domestic architecture, even in localities which came 
only slightly or not at all under the influence of Spanish culture when 
that was a reality in California. Indeed, I consider it a fact of some 
significance that this influence is actively operative in other fields than 
domestic work; this at least disposes one to admit a certain consisteney 
in spiritual orientation which would be questionable if our house archi- 
tecture were being forced into а separate stylistic compartment of its 
own. But when you inquire whether this Spanish is а spontaneous mode 
of thought or a consciously assumed manner (thank you for avoiding 
"mannerism") you probe close to the quick of the problem of architec- 
tural style, not only in California, but in the entire United States. 

Are we building anywhere in the eountry architecture whose "style" 
is not in the nature of a consciously assumed manner? It is true, as 
you tactfully intimate, that even in Southern California, whieh was the 
stronghold of the Spanish settlers, our culture of today is in no real 
sense a Spanish one. I would not hesitate to be more specific, and admit 
that it is not even built on the Spanish as a basis; it crowded the less 
aggressive older one aside and began over largely on its own terms. 
Only as an accident of physical location can Spanish art be considered 
our "inheritance." 

But what is happening in the eastern states? It is aecepted as 
normal and unexceptionable that city and country houses, town halls, 
libraries, schools, college buildings, and so on should be designed in 
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“Colonial.” Yet are you living in a Puritan civilization? You may ob- 
ject that you stand in a more direct line of descent from that culture 
than we do from the Spanish. The important fact remains that while 
in all your social aspects you have been evolving, your architecture alone 
has remained static. By the way of parenthesis I might remark that 
perhaps, in all our life, there lingers more of Puritanism than we are 
wont to recognize. Psychologically I suppose that Puritanism resides 
not so much in the ideals one holds as in one's insistence that everyone 
else shall hold them also, or at least act as if he did. In this sense we 
undoubtedly all still live in a Puritan civilization. 


HOUSE OF MR. SIMON HORNSTEIN, SACRAMENTO 
A. R. Widdowson, Architect 
See Plan, Page 70 


But perhaps you regard Colonial architecture as not Puritan, but 
English. Does it leave us any better off in principle? You in the East 
are coming to accept English as naturally as we of California accept 
Spanish. That is all right in its way, so long as it does not blind you 
to the fact that our own architectural expression is no less than ours 
a consciously assumed manner. A few days ago I glanced through the 
House Number of an eastern architectural journal. Being eastern, 
the greater part of the work shown was naturally from the East. I have 
not taken the trouble to check up numbers, because 1 am not statistic- 
ally minded. Besides, I like my statistics best when they come tripping 
light-heartedly from the tongue—or pen. But I suppose that fully 
three-fourths of the work shown was Colonial and English, divided 
about half and half. In fact, I was surprised at the number of English 
cottages which might have been photographed in England. There were 
also a couple of articles on English for small houses—in fact, there were 
articles on all the standard styles for the same purpose, as if the deter- 
mination of style were normally a mere matter of taste, like selecting 
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a color for a coat. And so, inded, has it become. But to return. Let me 
put the question seriously: Is your civilization more Seventeenth or 
Eighteenth Century English than ours is Spanish? 

No, my dear Ernest, there is no architecture being built in these 
United States today which is not designed in а consciously assumed 
manner. To put it another way, no designer ever embarks upon а new 
project without considering either subconciously or in more or less open 
discussion what “style” he will “use.” Men who invariably design in 
one "style” are in no different position, except that narrower sym- 
pathies or stronger predilections have led them to decide the question 


HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. H. C. HUNT, PEBBLE BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Clarence А. Tantau, Architect 
See also Pages 82 to 84 


once for all at the outset; their course is none the less a personal choice 
rather than a social imposition. One has only to take a ride through 
Los Angeles, say, to realize that we are in a most disconcertingly literal 
sense “the heirs of all the ages.” And the important thing, the really 
anomalous thing, about these deliberately chosen styles is that they are 
one and all retrospective. We do nothing which owes its form and dec- 
orative aspect to a realistic consideration of the factors of the case, and 
which expresses our own attitudes with reasonable completeness and 
uniquely. The only great realist we have produced in the course of our 
architecture was Louis H. Sullivan; and naturally no one man, however 
great his force and originality, could have stemmed unaided the flood 
of romantic “classicism” let loose by the Chicago Exposition. 

But have no fear. ] have neither time nor inclination now to go 
into am extended discourse on architectural history and philosophy. I 
am only sending you, with random comments, a few pictures of more or 
less recent houses in California. [Illustrated in this number.] Again 
you will see the same predominance of Spanish influences that is evi- 
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deneed by any chance collection of California house photographs. Some 
of them are not Spanish, or even what we have come to term “Mediter- 
ranean.” No sooner is your mind all comfortably made up to the рег- 
fectly equitable distribution of English for the East, Spanish for Cali- 
fornia, than along come Mr. Widdowson, Mr. Hardman, and Messrs. 
Maston and Hurd to confuse your neat mental filing system. And, in 
the face of our traditionless tradition, who shall set himself up to de- 
clare that they have not a perfect right to their stylistic preferences? 
Morally, I mean. Because from the artistic point of view I can not help 
feeling that they are pursuing the less fruitful path, as I shall explain 


HOUSE OF MRS. CHAS. WHEELER, JR., PEBBLE BEACH 
Clarence A. Tantau, Architect 


later. Mr. Widdowson's Johnston house is very English, and very beau- 
tifully so. The same may be said of Mr. Hardman's more modest Siston 
house—at least, if he gets it executed as well as Mr. Widdowson has 
done his. Messrs. Maston and Hurd's Davenport house is perhaps more 
definitely English on the outside than within; and there is no denying 
that it sets well on its hillside under the eucalyptus trees. 

Then there are others which, if not English in any demonstrable 
sense, at least suggest the flavor of ale. What should I call Messrs. 
Sidney B. and Noble Newsom's Henshaw house? Is it English? French? 
Far be it from me to suggest that stylistic uncertainty damns a building. 
But I do feel that this house, picturesque and consistent though it be, 
is not by any means the Newsom's best work. In its bulk Messrs. Miller 
and Warnecke's Cowan house suggests English or Colonial; but it really 
falls into a class about which little can be said, but for which I come to 
have an increasing respect when it is well done. I mean the kind of build- 
ing that, when pressed for a diagnosis on style, you finally describe as 
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“just house." We waste much ingenuity on the reproduction of particular 
periods and localities; but when all is said and done, these extravagances 
can го into only а comparatively small proportion of homes, which hap- 
pen to be the most conspicuous ones; and the majority of people, for- 
tunately perhaps, must live in "just house.” А somewhat more con- 
sciously Spanish inspiration does not prevent the same things being 
essentially true for Mr. Dakin's Chamberlain house. 

The rest of the work I send you is Spanish out and out, ranging 
from good old adobes up to rather sophisticated masonry construction. 
I say this with my tongue in my cheek. We California architects have 


HOUSE OF MRS. CHAS, WHEELER, JR.. PEBBLE BEACH 
Clarence A. Tantau, Architect 
See also Pages 55 to 90 


become so clever and consciousless, and our plasterers so ably abet in 
the conspiracy, that you can't tell how a thing is built by looking at it 
—sometimes not even by knocking the wall. One might paraphrase the 
old proverb into, All is not masonry that is plastered; or, if of a slightly 
more malicious turn of mind, one might recall without textual change 
that Beauty is only skin deep. What difference, ask the sophisticated, 
provided the beauty be there? 


Well, a critic looking at current architecture has two possible meth- 
ods of approach open to him. He may regard a building uniquely from 
the standpoint of aesthetics, as pure form, color, and texture. Or he may 
inquire into the relations between these abstractly aesthetic values and 
the practical scientific, and social eonsiderations inevitably bound up 
with them. In other words, he may consider it as he might a vase, or 
even a spring hat. Or, even if its appearance is thoroughly agreeable, 
he may proceed with importunate questions such as, How does it serve 
its purpose? Is there a reasonable relation between its apparent form 
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and its construction? And, Is its expression consonant with the ideals 
and outlook animating the society which brought it about? In the first 
instance he limits himself to the building's sensory appeal; in the sec- 
ond, he estimates its significance. It would be folly for me to try to 
conceal that I regard the latter attitude as the only one for serious 
criticism. But it must also be obvious that when I write for magazines, 


OJAI STABLES, OJAI, CALIFORNIA 
E. Wallace Neff, Architect 


as I sometimes do, it can seldom be maintained. In the first place there 
is а limited amount of architecture being done which it is profitable to 
consider in so serious a light. In the second place, even architects who 
do not share the ideal and who disparage it as visionary or foolishly 
academic, become incensed when their work is criticised from that point 
of view and drop their subscription to the magazine. So one is gener- 
ally forced to accept a building at its own estimate, or, in case of dis- 
agreement, use sufficiently long words so that readers will never sur- 
mise the fact. With you I can afford to be more frank. 

I know that at least one of Mr. Neff's buildings, namely the wholly 
charming Ojai Stables, is genuine, because you can plainly see the adobe 
bricks which he has left unplastered. How strange to reflect that ordi- 
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nary mud can be so satisfying, even thrilling! It only goes to demon- 
strate once again the important but oft-neglected artistic truth that 
the inherent preciousness of the material is inconsequential compared 
with the manner in which it is organized. The best of his houses—Burr, 
Baer, Bourne, and his own, are equally delightful to look at, though I 
can not say if their construction is what it seems and pretends to be. 


OJAI STABLES, OJAI, CALIFORNIA 
E. Wallace Мей, Architect 
See also Page 48 


Those arches springing almost from the floor are puzzling. There are 
certain things I would not want in my own house, and would never do 
myself, yet I always feel grateful that there is someone who has the 
courage and the inclination to do them; and these seem to fall in that 
class. 

I know that some of Mr Smith's houses are tile, and I happen to 
know that a few, at least, are stud construction and wood furring. That 
is among the things that you just have to know, because you could never 
deduce it from the appearance. Well, Mr. Smith's houses are almost 
uniformly things of exceptional beauty and dignity. And there is no 
gainsaying that the wood ones are just as beautiful to look at; and 
there you are again up against the old problem. You know my high 
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regard for Mr. Smith as a designer. Now there is an experiment I 
would like to see tried on him. I remember how, some years ago, I came 
across some simple wood structures designed by Mr. Myron Hunt. I 
already knew and prized Mr. Hunt's serious work; but here were a few 
trifles as beautiful and as satisfying on their own terms as the more 
important things on theirs. My estimate of Mr. Hunt as an architect 
Was measureably enhanced. 1 would like to see Mr. Smith forced to de- 
sign in wood something which had to be built of wood. 


Another confirmed spiritual Spaniard is Mr. Tantau. He composes 
his forms with a simplicity that conveys distinction, and he achieves an 


HOUSE OF MR. R. LEE CHAMBERLAIN, BERKELEY 
C. C. Dakin, Architect 


execution delightfully appropriate to his design. I wish I could have 
sent you fuller illustrations of the Hunt house, for it deserves it. But 
Mr. Tantau is also willing to consider his forms without much reference 
to the means of realizing them at his disposal. I know how it feels to 
have an inspiring conception without the proper means of realizing it. 
And when you have to do something different from what you wish you 
were doing, it is hard to avoid pretending you are doing just what you 
wanted. If you consider that carefully, you will find it is considerably 
truer than it sounds. 


Spanish in all of its phases is being assimilated. It was the sur- 
viving work of the Spanish-California settlers, of course, that started 
the tide; but long ago we had to abandon referring to the current move- 
ment as “Mission.” “Mission” as a style is distinctly discredited. It 
connotes suburban stores and railroad stations with petty, grotesque 
parapets and pediments, and furniture twice as heavy and ugly as it. 
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need be. None the less it is the Mission spirit whieh survives and ani- 
mates in its essential phases work like that of Mr. Neff, Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Tantau. Some of our architects have visited Mexico—which, of 
course, was the direct parent of the.Mission. Mr. Smith, more than 
any of the others, has gone back to some of that piquant Andalusian 
work whieh is colored by the Moorish influence. You see it clearly in 
the Vincent patio, as well as in the ceilings of his own home. And there 
are architects who, stil within a Spanish inspiration, work in a 
“grander,” more sophisticated manner. Mr. Harwood Hewitt's Seymour 
house is one of the best examples of this kind. It seems, if such a thing 


HOUSE OF MR. R. LEE CHAMBERLAIN, BERKELEY 
C. C. Dakin, Architect 
See also Pages 74 and 75 


were possible, monumental and intimate at the same time. It is cer- 
tainly highly colorful and adventurous. 

I suppose that much of our so-called Spanish work is Spanish more 
incidentally than deliberately. I mean that when designers use simple 
means in a straightforward way, without decorative preoceupation, 
whieh was the manner of working of the old Spanish settlers and Mis- 
sion Fathers, they fall naturally and almost by accident into similar 
forms of expression. And the result, though innocent of stylistic intent, 
is dubbed “Spanish.” Such, I know, is the case with my own farm house 
for the San Joaquin Valley, which I have shoved in along with the rest. 
This projected building has this of interest, that it is going to be con- 
structed of the local earth, though not by the familiar method of adobe 
bricks. We are using the ancient, but until recently disused method 
known as "pisé de terre;" that is to say, earth rammed into forms like 
concrete. So all wall thicknesses as shown on the plan are “real.” 

(Concluded on Page 106) 
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HOUSE OF MR. ARTHUR K. BOURNE, PASADENA 
E. WALLACE NEFF, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MR. ARTHUR K. BOURNE, PASADENA 
E. WALLACE NEFF, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MR. ARTHUR K. BOURNE, PASADENA 
E. WALLACE NEFF, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MR. ARTHUR K. BOURNE, PASAI 
E. WALLACE NEFF, ARCHITECT 
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Gater Giesar 


See Pages 51 to 55 PLAN. HOUSE OF MR. ARTHUR K. BOURNE, PASADENA 
E. WALLACE NEFF. ARCHITECT 
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PLAN, HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR ROSE VINCENT, PEBBLE BEACH 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR ROSE VINCENT, PEBBLE BEACH 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR ROSE VINCENT, PEBBLE BEACH 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR ROSE V 


INCENT, PEBBLE BEACH 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH. 


ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE ог MK. GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, SANTA BARBARA 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MR. GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, SANTA BARBARA 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH. ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE AND GARDEN OF MR. GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, SANTA ВАКНАКА 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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? PLAN, HOUSE OF MR. CARL JOHNSON, SACRAMENTO 


Å. R. Widdowson, Architect 
Sev Page 69 
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HOUSE OF MR. SIMON HORNSTEIN, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


A. R. Widdowson, Architect 
Page 36 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HOUSE OF МК. FRITZ HENSHAW, PIEDMONT 
Sidney В. and Noble Newsom, Architects 
Ser Pages 72 and 73 
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HOUSE OF MR. В. LEE CHAMBERLAIN, BERKELEY 
Pages 42 and 43 С. С. DAKIN, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MR. R. LEE CHAMBERLAIN, BERKELEY 
C. С, DARIN, ARCHITECT. 
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BLOCK PLAN, FARM HOUSE AT AMPNEY FIELDS, LE GRAND 
MORROW AND MORROW, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF MR. 
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ARCHITECT 


CHAS. WHEELER, ЈЕ. PEBBLE BEACH 


CLARENCE A. TANTAU, 


HOUSE OF MRS. 


See nlso Pages 38 and 39 
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HOUSE OF MRS. CHAS. WHEELER, JR., PEBBLE BEACH 
CLARENCE A. TANTAU, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MRS. CHAS. WHEELER, JR., PEBBLE BEACH 
CLARENCE A. TANTAU, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. W. F. COWAN, SANTA ROSA 
MILLER AND WARNECKE, ARCHITECTS. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. W. F. COWAN, SANTA ROSA 
Miller and Warnecke, Architects 
See Pages 91-2-3 
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HOUSE OF MR. W. В. DAVENPORT. SAN FRANCISCO 
MASTON AND HURD, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF MR. W. R. DAVENPORT, SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOUSE OF MR. W. R. DAVENPORT, SAN FRANCISCO 
MASTON AND HURD, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF МК. W. R. DAVENPORT, SAN FRANCISCO 
MASTON AND HURD, ARCIIITECTS 
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HOUSE OF MR. E. J. SEYMOUR, FLINTRIDGE 
HARWOOD HEWITT, ARCHITECT 
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This question of work's being Spanish because it just happens to 
work out so is an important one, for it presupposes an absence of sty- 
listic preoceupation which, paradoxically as it may seem, 1 believe to be 
essential in the development of any vital style. The people who make 
styles probably never realize what they are doing, and those who think 
they are making them very likely aren't. It seems preposterous, though, 
that we could go on living indefinitely on the artistic capital of past 
ages. Already the problem of picking styles for new moving picture 
theatres is as baffling as the naming of Pullman cars, and competent 
archaeologists predict that available styles will be exhausted within the 
lives of men now living. Then we shall be faced with the dilemma of 
either discontinuing new theatres or creating. 

But to return to houses. However strongly I seem to sympathize 
with the current California movement toward Spanish architecture, you 
must remember that I regard it as only a stage in evolution. I should 
be loath to think that we could so stagnate as to continue building 
"Spanish" houses to the end of time. But here we are without valid 
or compelling traditions, and we can't Stop building until the tradition 
gets settled. In fact, it is only by the building we do that the tradition 
takes form. So we require a starting point, even if it has to be quite 
consciously chosen. For this purpose I consider Spanish predestined. 
I shall not stress it as a physical inheritance, because I have already ad- 
mitted that it is not really a spiritual one, But here it was to start 
with, for all of that; and it is in such admirable harmony with the gen- 
eral temper of our climate and landscape that it most conspicuously 
“belongs.” 

However fortuitous this advantage, it seems entirely reasonable 
under the circumstances to avail one's self of it. That is why I said a 
while back that I thought those architects who are importing a distinct- 
ly English or Colonial expression are not on the most fruitful path. But 
let me emphasize that to me the Spanish is not a goal toward which we 
should be working. I regard it as a promising starting point, a stimu- 
lating background for efforts which I venture to hope will be really 
creative. 

So here, my dear Ernest, you have, rather loosely set down, my 
reactions to some of your reactions to California domestic architecture. 
Allow nothing so trivial as the pressure of business to interfere, but let 
me hear shortly what you think of the photographs enclosed, as well 
as of the ideas I have sketched out. In the meantime believe me your 
most interested and devoted friend, 

Irving Е. Morrow*, 


Мото. — The general view of the house of Mr. Arthur K. Bourne is from a photograph by George 
D. Haight; the detailed photographs are by Wm. M. Clark. The other photographs of Mr. Neff's work 
are by Margaret Craig. 


The photographs of Mr. George Washington Smith's work are hy J. Walter Collinge. 
"Member of firm of Morrow Є Morrow, Architects, San Francisco. 
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PERGOLA OF A CALIFORNIAN GARDEN, WITH TERRA-COTTA GARDEN POTS 


Garden Pottery for the California Home* 
By EDWARD F. O'DAY 
сс OR your new garden... your real Italian garden . . . brings 
| in a new element—that of perspective, architecture, decoration; 
the trees used аз building material, the lie of the land as theatre 
arrangements, the water as the most docile and multiform stage 
property.” 

Thus Vernon Lee, who has written with sympathy and insight 
about the lovely old gardens that give wings to the imagination when 
it dreams of Italy and that so thoroughly satisfy Ше aesthetie sense 
when the dream becomes а reality and the dreamer а tourist sight- 
seeinz in the garden country of the Mediterranean. 

California has been endlessly compared to Italy. There are cer- 
tain obvious elements of similarity. The same eitrus fruits grow to 
beauty under the same kind of sunshine. The same soft sky of blue 
purity lives with the same lovely lakes. There are the same glorious 
outlooks upon salt water, and indeed in many of its moods the Pacific 
is akin to the Middle Sen. But there is room for further development 
of this pleasant similarity. We have not vet fully realized in this Gar- 
den State of ours how deep-seated, and how abiding is the charm of 
formal gardens. 

True, there are in all sections of California, north and south, east 
and west, splendid garden spaces that speak in high terms of the land- 
зсаре artists in our midst. But there are not nearly as many as there 
should be at this stage of our development in eulture and in riches. 
The case is not one for pessimism, however, for there is more work, 


‘Photon by Gladding, МеНсап & Со. 
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WALL FOUNTAIN OF TERRA-COTTA AT THE END OF Å PAVED GARDEN WALK 
OF А CALIFORNIA HOME 


and more significant work for the landscape artists of California with 
every year that passes. Eventually this garden spot of America will 
be spotted with gardens. The trees will be used as building material 
in the special subtle sense that Vernon Lee intends, the lie of the land 
will be dramatized, water will be used as a stage property—all this in 


а region to delight the soul of the most exacting admirer of old Italian 
gardens. 
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FORMAL LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE IN CALIFORNIA, A TERRA-COTTA GARDEN 
SEAT SUPPLEMENTING TREES AND HEDGES 


Side by side with the rise of a most excellent school of Californian 
landscape architects has come the development of garden pottery. 
Vernon Lee, in the same essay that has already been quoted, speaks of 
“а new sculpture” undertaking to make something which "will continue 
the impression of the trees and waters." It was in this “new sculpture" 
that the ceramic artists of California developed the garden pottery that 
is so distinetive a feature of Californian gardens. The landscape 
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TERRA-COTTA AT THE DISPLAY 


GARDEN OF GLADDING, McBEAN & CO., 
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architects have made this beautiful ceramic ware the handmaiden of 
their garden plans. Their most plastic conceptions seem to have bor- 
rowed а new freedom of outline from the plasticity of the terra-cotta 
that has been placed at their disposal. 

While the Californian manufacturers of terra-cotta are producing 
garden pots worthy of comparison with the finest that old Etruria ever 
made for the adornment of Roman villas, it is not in pots alone that the 
landscape architect hereabouts is finding inspiration and help in the 
completion of his garden designs. The ceramic artists are giving us 
fountains and fountain figures caleulated to establish friendly rela- 
tions with splashing water and lazy lily-pads; wall fountains that snug- 
gle up to flowering creepers; garden seats that maintain a proper dig- 
nity in the company of the most venerable trees; and pedestals sup- 
porting dials that remind us, with the assistance of the sun, that gar- 
den hours are all too short. 

The development of garden pottery and garden furniture in Cali- 
fornia is beholden in a striking way to the artistic ideals of our western 
manufacturers of clay products who have taught the landscape archi- 
tect to rely upon terra-cotta for the rounding-out of his plan of garden 
loveliness. In the plants up and down the State there have been pro- 
duced a variety of pieces that in conformation and color would surely 
command the admiration of the great poet who immortalized the 
Grecian Urn. AS 


A. L A. Convention 

Call is out for the fifty-ninth annual convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, to be held May 5 to 7 in the new Chamber of 
Commerce building, Washington. President D. Everett Waid signs the 
call which reads: 

“The program will include certain features of entertainment. 
Notable men will address the convention and the delegates will have 
opportunities for discussion of subjects upon which there are divergent 
opinions. 

"Chapters should be warned that there is possibility of some new 
policies being inaugurated and of some old ones being modified. The 
delegates (and as many members as possible who are not voting dele- 
gates) should know their Chapter's mind and be ready to discuss 'The 
Small House Service Bureau, ‘The Scientific Research Department,’ 
‘The Structural Service,’ ‘State Registrations and Architectural Edu- 
cation,’ ‘Significance of the Fine Arts,’ ‘Architecture and the Public,’ 
‘The Proposed Development of the Octagon Property,’ ‘The Plan of 
Washington,’ and ‘The Proposed National Department of Public Works.” 
The convention will consider also the raising of dues, ete., and the elec- 


tion of new officers and other directors. 
ж * ж ж 


То Cut Cow Brands On College Hall 


It is å long jump from the branding iron to the steel chisel—a shift 
from the cowboy's art to that of the builder—but the designers of Gar- 
rison Hall, а class room to be erected on the campus of the University 
of Texas at Austin, have decreed that 32 famous cattle brands shall be 
cut in the stone of the new building. In this way a record of cattle 
marks which have helped to make Texas history will be preserved for 
all time. Even now, many of the old but well-known brands have become 
extinet except for crumpling records handed down by pioneer cattle- 
men. The brands are to be carved at the base of the third floor of the 
university edifice and along the eaves. 
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Hand-Wrought Ironwork for the Modern 


Colonial Home 
By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE in The House Beautiful 

INCE so great an element in the decorative beauty of Colonial 
S architecture lies in wrought-iron fittings, the renaissance of the 

mediaeval craft among latter-day architects, artists, and artisans 
will serve to stimulate fresh interest in fine hand-wrought metal and 
will also materially aid in preserving the 
integrity of the type as it has come down 
to us from early New England days. 

The character of the work produced 
possesses all the charm of the fine ex- 
amples wrought in that halcyon period 
when ornamental ironwork formed an in- 
herent part of architectural design, but is 
marked by distinct individuality of ex- 
pression as well, for the pioneers are men 
who honor tradition, but who, like the 
craftsmen of old, put into their efforts the 
fire of their own genius. 

The movement has already exerted a 
marked influence on the decorative treat- 
ment of city houses; the novel group in 
Sutton Place, New York, for example, af- 
fording an admirable illustration: there 
original hand-wrought iron railings, bal- 
conies, area and entrance gates form de- 
lectable touches of exterior embellishment, 
| while the interiors abound in aesthetic 
1 11111121 features of an equally inviting sort. 

wrought-iron bracket. In these days of crass materialism and 
quantity production, it seems an anomaly 
to run across an urban smithy patterned 
on Colonial lines; yet an increasing num- 
ber of these primitive institutions have 
sprung up in response to the demand. 
where the toiler at his forge is to be found 
painstakingly and lovingly transmuting 
the molten metal into an article of grace 
and beauty later to become a factor in the 
architectural ensemble of the town house 
or country home. 

Crude as is the environment of the 
primitive forge, it is a world of enchant- 
ment to the lover of fine hand-wrought 
ironwork; for in this industry the ele- 
mental metal lies in close juxtaposition 
with the produet of the hammer and anvil, 
in all its pristine beauty. Here are rav- 
ishing grilles of Spanish flavor for over- 
doors, windows, and fireplaces; graceful 
seroll-like receptacles for vines, sugges- 
tive of Italian influence; mirror frames 


This hexngonnl ceiling light shows я 2 
the charming effect to be achieved fashioned on French motifs of the Em- 
by silhouettiny simple ornamental 


orina LITER: pire period, or lighting-fixtures following 


Mustrations courtesy The House Benutiful, 
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English tradition, such as Tijou designed in the seventeenth century, 
and even the more ornate balustrades for which the Brothers Adam 
were famous. 

None of the work is more enticing, however, than the quaint lamps 
or lanterns that lend such decorative distinction to the Colonial home, 
whether indoors or out. To large extent they follow English or Early 
American design. Some of them belong to the period when lanterns 
were first affixed to the walls, and when every doorway was wont to 
hold a set of brackets of iron, with rings, from which the lanterns were 
suspended, one popular type dating back to the time when Lincoln's 
Inn in London was the first of England's parks or squares to be so 
illuminated. 

James R. Marsh, son of Fred Dana Marsh, National Academician, 
one of the group of younger artists to lend their aid to the renaissance 
of hand-wrought iron hardware for house decoration, has developed 
many original and charming expressions of this type of lighting-fixture. 
His work is represented in a wide assemblage of choice designs. 

Some are fashioned after the ship-light, stagecoach, or Paul Re- 
vere types. One is similar to the old-fashioned street lamp, which most 
of us can still remember with a thrill of pleasure at its picturesque 
appearance. Invariably, though, Mr. Marsh has wrought into his de- 
signs his own artistic conceptions. А large number, 100, are wholly 
original. 
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A GRACEFUL GRILLE FOR OVERDOOR, WINDOW OR FIREPLACE FENDER 


Mr. Marsh’s greatest achievement in this field of house illumination 
is an octagonal lantern, the ribs or frame of ornamental iron, and in 
the center of each window a novel motif that when lighted stands out 
against the golden glow of the amber mica in a sharp silhouette. The 
bottom is formed of a series of graceful arabesques or scrolls surround- 
ing a group of animal forms, reminiscent somewhat of the old Norse 
or Icelandic symbols, all welded together into a design of exceeding 
grace and beauty. 

Equally effective is a six-sided lantern, in which the same motif 
appears; and, while the style savors of Italian influence, in feeling it 
more nearly approaches the early English work produced in the post- 
Renaissance period. Mr. Marsh recently introduced an interesting group 
of these lanterns in the study-room at Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, with marked decorative effect. 

Suitable for a small hall or living-room is a quaint four-sided lan- 
tern, resembling somewhat the early American street-lamp in contour. 
The strength of the metal makes itself keenly felt in this example, for 
the simple beauty of the hand forging is more apparent, and the design 
of wild geese welded into the roof sections, while exceedingly graceful 
in conception, is quite as robust in feeling. The slender spirals of metal 
in the upper corners of the lantern also lend lightness and grace, as 
the quaint animal motifs about the base do piquancy and charm. Such 
a lantern will enliven the dark corner of a living-room, and two hung 
in a long hall not only will provide adequate illumination, but will lend 
both character and distinction to the surroundings. 
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On а number of old houses at Salem, Massachusetts, the primitive 
four-sided lanterns, held by one long arm, are still affixed to the door- 
way. In the older parts of Paris, too, one frequently runs across one 
of the same sort jutting out into the street and casting a genial glow 
upon the often dreary surroundings. To meet with this type of lantern 
affords one a sense of physical pleasure akin to the warmth and glow 
of an open fire—by reason of old associations, no doubt. It harmonizes 

with Colonial architecture, particularly 

z. with houses of the early American farm- 

house type, emphasizing the quaint sim- 

Y plicity of the style. 

All of Mr. Marsh's lanterns are made 
to fit standard conditions and require- 
ments, for electricity has long since taken 
the place of sperm oil and candlelight; but 
the electric wires are enclosed, according 
to law, and so in no wise interfere with 
their primitive effect. In cases where his 
judgment is sought the artist bases his 

selection on the general lines and archi- 

Е tectural feeling of the house for which the 
lantern is to be designed. 


Iq Соран iae A nicer discrimination will be made be- 
treatment. tween the relative merits of original hand- 


wrought metal and the substitutes offered 
in its place, particularly when the publie comes to understand that much 
of the genuine costs little, if any, more than spurious imitations of it. 
Å stair balustrade, for example, consisting of a flight of fourteen steps, 
can be forged for $150, approximately the same price as for wood. The 
rail will be severely plain in design, slender in appearance and metal all 
the way through, but without curves which add materially to the ex- 
pense. The newer post will be very decorative and there will be artistic 
motifs welded in the center of every alternate or every third group of 
spindles, to form a rail of extreme refine- 
ment and grace. 

Besides lamps and lanterns, it is pos- 
sible to design wrought-iron console 
tables, gayly finished in polychrome, and 
lovely grilles such as the one designed for 
a fireplace fender, in which wild geese 
form the conventionalized design. This 
also is applicable to an overdoor, window, 
or wherever such a decorative bit is 
needed. In addition to these more strictly 
domestic features are picturesque weather- 

An old-time Jantern for the exterior Vanes, a wide group, illustrative of an- 
Си CM pr conan in cient legends or those in which some es- 
і pecial fad of the owner ог peculiarity of 
the site is incorporated. 

Å prominent decorator declares that no house should lack at least 
а few good examples of fine hand-wrought metal work. It is commonly 
accepted that black adds a smart accent and enlivens both wall fabrics 
and wall surfaces. Good metal work is mentally stimulating, too, and 
may prove an incentive to å greater familiarity with the romance of 
iron,—than which the history of none of the industrial crafts is more 
appealing,—to say nothing of honoring Colonial tradition and the work 

of those conscientious craftsmen to whom we owe so much. 
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RADIO ROOM, HOUSE OF MRS. EDGAR MORGAN MILLS 
K. HOPE MAMILTON, INTERIOR DECORATOR 
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K. HOPE HAMILTON STUDIO, SAN FRANCISCO 


Color in Home Interiors 
By K. HOPE HAMILTON 

OLOR is an elusive quality, and is not the sentimental thing some 

( make of it. To those who understand color the utter lack of fear 

in its use by novices is impossible to understand. Color is as 
intricate a science as sound. Who would attempt to compose a piece 
of music without studying at least the elements of harmony? Yet few 
there are that would hesitate at the composition of а color scheme for 
а room. 

Color is an easier art to master than music. To understand color, 

you must first understand that it is made up of three elements—Hue, 

alue and Intensity. Hue is the name of color itself. Value is the 
amount of light in å color and is sometimes confused with Intensity, 
which expresses the force of a color. 

All decorators should take into consideration the psychological effect 
of the color scheme to be used. It is true that the novice when select- 
ing color is apt to be carried away by emotion. А color expert under- 
stands and thinks in the language of color and is not guided by fad or 
individual preference, but instinctively determines the choice of color, 
making his selection according to the exposure and natural light of the 
room. 

Color endows a room with brightness; harmony expressing a sense 
of sheltered brilliance, or vivacity when carefully selected, creating 
interiors grave or gay, cool or warm, sympathetic, swathed or repellant. 
Color has the power to arouse or sooth, to depress or cheer the tender 
emotions, and its instant appeal with emotional effect has made it a 
dominant element in the language of interior decoration. The color 
harmony keyboard is used extensively today with great success by 
artists, decorators, master painters and individuals in the working out 
of specific problems. 


LIVING ROOM, HOUSE OF MRS. EDGAR MORGAN MILLS 


LIBRARY, HOUSE OF MRS. EDGAR MORGAN MILLS 
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DINING ROOM, HOUSE OF MRS. EDGAR MORGAN MILLS 


HOUSE OF MRS. JAMES EDWARDS 
WILLIS POLK, ARCHITECT 
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AM а firm believer in city planning as a 
means of eliminating waste, raising living 
standards, and achieving higher standards of 
community life. Good city planning is one of 
the frst obligations which we owe to the 
future as part payment of our debts to pust 
generations —Merbert Hoover. 

SAFEGUARD GOOD ARCHITECTURE 

The fine arts are eminently su- 
preme and stand alone in inter- 
preting immortal manifestations 
of world progress; they exalt and 
foster every phase of advancing 
civilization; they inspire and con- 
vey universal thought and under- 
standing; they glorify human 
progress and humanity; they are 
the essence of civilization. 

Material progress and the fine 
arts simulate plant life and its 
fruits; beeause they are indispen- 
sable to each other; they perpet- 
uate each other. To constantly 
improve material progress, we pur- 
sue such policies whieh recommend 
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themselves as best. Is it not also 
essential to foster the fine arts, by 
adopting policy recommendations 
which seem best? 

Architecture is the flower and 
fruit of construction. Most struc- 
tures bear inferior architecture. 
Structures, which are intentionally 
devoid of architectural design, are 
usually less offending than the ma- 
jority of structures pretending to 
possess it, and possessing it offen- 
sively. 

Structures simulate growth; 
plants may be devoid of flower and 
fruit, without being unattractive; 
structures may be devoid of ar- 
chitectural intent and yet be in- 
offensive to the observer. But, to 
condone inferior fruits and create 
inferior architecture unguardedly, 
is not truly beneficial to anyone. 
Every expression in the fine arts 
must be enhancing, to be of value 
to civilization. 

Commercially the importance of 
the fine arts is inestimable. People 
visit foreign lands for many rea- 
sons. They embody the sciences, 
manufacture, agriculture, trans- 
portation, education and general 
travel, for study, observation and 
pleasure. The traveler is primar- 
ily actuated by desire to make per- 
sonal observations of aesthetic cre- 
ations. 

Architecture is conceded the 
most pronounced epitome of na- 
tional and racial expressions; it is 
essentially the mother art and 
science, whereby every industry, 
Science, religion and art have been 
fostered. 

Al peoples manifest keenest in- 
terest in the Arts; they are mani- 
festly essential to culture. It isa 
universal desire to create expres- 
sions artistically, but it seldom is 
attained. We see innumerable ef- 
forts which were intended to pos- 
sess the illusive element of art, but 
in which the element is wholly 
lacking. 

People are innately conscious of 
good design. Art produces a wel- 
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come sense of joy and inspiration 
which is difficult to analyze. All 
forms of artistic expressions are 
illusive to analysis and dubious to 
create. Most people are keenly ap- 
preciative of aesthetic expression; 
few people are capable of creating 
an aesthetic expression, even 
though they have had every cul- 
tural advantage. 


The importance of good archi- 
tecture to every state, community 
and individual is self-evident. Re- 
gardless of that fact, there is no 
determined effort extant, whereby 
commendable results are uniformly 
insured. 

Community building codes only 
cover stability of construction, san- 
itation, electric and hygienic regu- 
lations essential to life, property 
and health protection. These es- 
sentials possess tangible qualities, 
governable by regulations which 
anyone can comply with, and which 
will then entitle a proponent to 
build. 

Art cannot be similarly pre- 
scribed in a building code; it can- 
not be created by any known form- 
ula. The aesthetic element in archi- 
tecture is destined to remain an 
unknown factor, until discovered, 
relative to each design, as is true 
of all art. 

It may be possible to reasonably 
assure good design for every pro- 
posed structure, provided, by act 
of state or community, judicative 
courts are vested with authority 
to approve designs before con- 
struction is permissible. 

The fact must be made known, 
that it costs no more to construct 
a good design than a poor one; that 
it is frequently possible to build 
a good design at less cost; that 
good architecture produces a sub- 
stantial asset, whereas, a poor de- 
sign produces a loss to property 
values, also, to a community. 

Provision for good architecture 
will serve only as a protective mea- 
sure, whereby the rights, interests 
and values of state and commun- 
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ities are protected and enhanced. 
It is in no sense prohibitory against 
free exercise of best interest of in- 
dividual rights. It is а definite, 
beneficiary provision to individual 
and community. 

An act to provide that members 
of judicative courts shall be 
elected, the electors to be licensed 
architects of the State of Califor- 
nia, divided into groups, one for 
each district, or community. Elec- 
tors shall add to their group an 
equal or greater number of voters. 
Voters to consist of persons who 
are eminently qualified in the fine 
arts residing within the State. 

Any elector may announce his 
candidacy for membership of the 
judicative court, elections to take 
place at stated intervals. The num- 
ber of jurors to be adequate to 
promptly and effectively accomp- 
lish the work of their specific dis- 
trict or community. The cost of 
this protective measure would be 
insignificant, compared with the 
benefits derivable therefrom. The 
benefits would be mainly to realty 
values and commercial business. 

It is a measure, designed to abol- 
ish incalculable damage and loss, 
such as is directly attributable to 
extensive construction in accord- 
ance with poor design. Its purpose 
is, to guide individuals who pro- 
pose building, to insure greatest 
value to their investment, and 
without added cost to the investor. 

When this protective measure 
has been inaugurated, then the fine 
arts will become one of the greatest 
assets to the individual, and to the 
State of California. 

—L. С. Mullgardt. 


UR government rests upon religion. И ds 

from that source that we derive our rev- 
erence for truth and justice, for equality and 
liberty, and for the rights of mankind. Unless 
the people believe in these principles they can- 
not believe in our government. There are only 
two main theories of government in the world, 
One rests on righteousness, the other rests on 
force. One appeals to reason, the other ар- 
peals to the sword. One is exemplified in a 
republic, the other is represented by a despot- 
hero President Coolidue 


In Memorium 


The following tribute was paid by the 
San Francisco Chapter, А. I. A., at its 
meeting on March 16, to the memory of 
the late Albin R. Johnson: 


The San Francisco Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects recognizes that the Insti- 
tute and the architectural profession have suffered 
а distinct loss in the death of Albin R. Johnson 
of the firm of Frederick H. Meyer and Albin R. 
Johnson. 

Although Mr. Johnson was modest and retiring 
in disposition his sterling character, artistic ability 
and capacity for achievement were known and 
appreciated by his many friends in the profession 
and the building industry. Мапу younger men 
now engaged in nrchitecture remember with grati- 
tude his friendly help and encouragement in 
earlier days. 

He devoted about thirty years of his life to 
active connection with architectural practice on 
important work in the San Francisco district 
applying himself conscientiously, cheerfully and 
enthusiastically at all times, although handicapped 
in latter yenrs by poor health. Continued or 
greater achievement was prevented by his pre- 
mature death at the age of forty-seven years. 

The members of the San Francisco Chapter, 
Å. 1. A., extend to his widow and immediate 
family their sincere sympathy. 

COMMITTEE: 
Will G. Corlett 
Harris C. Allen 


The following tribute to the late 
Sylvain Schnaittacher was read before 
the San Francisco Chapter at its meeting 
March 16 and inscribed upon the minutes: 


OBITUARY 
SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER 
Elected to membership in The American Institute 
of Architects in 1905. 
Died in San Francisco, February II, 1926, 


In the death of Sylvain Schnaittacher the City 
of San Francisco has lost a notahle figure from 
the architectural profession. 

Horn November 30, 1874 in the city which he 
loved so well. he received his training in its Gram- 
mar and High schools and at the Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art. 

He entered the office of A. Page Brown for 
practical experience, and before beginning his 
independent practice spent n year in Europenn 
travel and architectural study. 

Among the buildings of note designed and 
erected. by him mny he listed: 

Pnige Motor Car Company building, Argonaut 
Club bnilding, Beresford Country Club, and many 
apartment houses, 

In association with other architects he designed 
and ereeted: Temple Emanu-El, State Agricultural 
building, Mt. Zion Nurses’ Home. 

He acted ns a member of the Jury with Henry 
Bacon and William Mitchell Kendall for the 
Capitol Extension building at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornin. nnd ns ndvisor in several important privnte 
bnilding competitions. 

Ever generous in giving his time to public ser- 

ice, nnd in the interest of his profession, he 
erved for many years on the Examining Com- 

bitter for the State Civil Service Commission for 
the examination of nrchiteeturnl drnftsmen. Was 
ecretary of the California State Board of Archi- 
veture for sixteen years: secretary of the San 
Francisco Chapter of the A. I. A. ten усагв, and 
ed ns Из vice-president, and finally яз presi- 
ıt during the years 1918-1920. At the time of 
death he was a memher of the Волга of Direcc- 
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tors of the American Institute of Architects, with 
its headquarters at Washington, D. C., acting as 
Regional Director of the 9th District. 

It is difficult to realize that he is no longer with 
us, for we always liked him, and trusted him, 
and had faith in his wisdom and good sense and 
stability, and though he achieved distinction in 
his profession, and ereated many beautiful build- 
ings to testify to his skill, he left to us, besides 
these, a richer heritage; memories filled with 
thoughts of his fine qualities and loyalty, mellow- 
ed by gracious kindliness, And we shall go for- 
ward cherishing in our hearts this heritage. 

W. B. FAVILLE 
WM. MOOSER 


Passing of W. J. Wythe 

Architect Willson J. Wythe, 15 Hill 
Road, Rockridge, Oakland, senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Wythe, Blaine & OI- 
son, died at his home early in March 
after an illness of two years. Mr. Wythe 
was for several years assistant professor 
of mechanical drawing at the University 
of California, and a member of the offi- 
cial board and president of the benev- 
olent fund of the First Methodist church. 
He was also a member of the Orpheus 
Club and of Live Oak Lodge, F. M., and 
the Scottish Rite. During recent years 
Mr. Wythe designed a large number of 
churches in San Francisco and the East 
Bay section. 


Granted Certificates 


The following applicants were granted 
architects' certificates at the last meet- 
ing of the California State Board of 
Architecture, Southern District: Henry 
Hasenburger, 1110 Insurance Exchange 
building; Paul J. Duncan, 703 Pacific 
National Bank building; George P. Hales, 
522 N, Beachwood drive; Donald Baker 
Worster, 5723 W. 18th street; Louis L. 
Huot, 715 8. Mott street, and Howard H, 
Wells, 510 W. Sixth street, all of Los 
Angeles, and Clarence Cullimore, 10 
Oleander avenue, Bakersfield; Clarence 
N. Aldrich, 1834 Dawson avenue, Long 
Beach, and Herbert L. Boots, 257 Rex- 
ford drive, Beverly Mills. 


Homes and More Homes 
In 29 cities and towns of the Bay re- 
gion, including San Francisco, the East 
Bay cities, the Peninsula to San Jose and 
the Marin county towns, 50,722 new 
homes have been built in the last five 
years. 


Death of Portland Architect 
Emil Schacht, Portland, Oregon, archi- 
tect, dropped dead of heart disease March 
4. He was 71 years old and is survived 
by a son and five daughters, 
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Architectural Commission 


Announcement of the personnel of the 
Architectural Commission of Claremont 
Colleges was made recently following 
confirmation of appointments at a meet- 
ing of Claremont Colleges Board of Fel- 
lows. The new commission is one of the 
first college commissions of its kind in 
the West, and is made up of nationally 
known architeets and laymen. 

The commission is composed of five 
men, including three architects: Messrs. 
George Spearl, Carleton M, Winslow and 
David C. Allison. The two lay members 
of the commission are Edward C. Har- 
wood of Uplands and Bernard Hoffman 
of Santa Barbara. Mr. Harwood is an 
ex-student of Pomona college and а 
member of the board of trustees. He 
has traveled widely and has made a con- 
siderable study of architecture. Mr. Hoff- 
man is well known in the West as the 
head of the Plans and Planting division 
of the Community Arts Association of 
Santa Barbara. 

The new commission will synthesize 
the harmonious development plans of 
Claremont Colleges both in architecture 
and landseaping. It will pass upon archi- 
tectural developments of all kinds for 
Pomona and all future colleges, inelud- 
ing the Seripps College for Women, and 
will advise on the general landscaping 
scheme for the campus. 


Architects’ Tour for 1926 


An architects’ tour for the coming sea- 
son is announced as under the direction 
of Professor Albert C. Phelps, College 
of Architecture, Córnell University, simi- 
lar to the tour of last year, which was a 
success. 

This itinerary is to be more extended; 
it being proposed to leave New York on 
June 16 and return September 11; the 
tour to extend to England and the 
continent. Intended especially for stu- 
dents, the tour is open to persons of like 
tastes and interests. Information may 
be had through the Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel, 11 Boyd strect, Newton, 
Mass. 


A Protest 
Editor The Architect and Engincer, 
San Francisen, Calif 
Sir: 

You will be interested to know that we hnve 
received a strong letter of protest or criticism of 
the prevniling tendency in Southern California to 
build flat roof houses on the slopes of the hills. 

The writer of the letter complaina not only of 
the aesthetic appenranee but of the injury that 
in done to subsequent builders by this practice. 

It in true that many af these picturesque hills 
have been converted іп дрревгапсе nlmost to an 
series of steps. Tt would seem to be worthy of 
editorial comment if, as our correspondent implies, 
thin tendeney han become. harmfully necentunted. 

Yours very truly. 
SAMUEL CABOT INCORPORATED, 
March С. Bennett, General Mer. 
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Fresno Architects Busy 

Architects Ernest J. Kump and Ar- 
thur O. Johnson, of Fresno, report be- 
ing very busy on the following work: 

California Hot Springs school, Hot 
Springs, Tulare county; cost $5,000. 

Delano Joint Union High school, Kern 
county, $20,000. This is the first build- 
ing of a program of $200,000 contem- 
plated in the near future. 

Plans are being prepard for one of the 
largest elementary schools in Fresno, 
known as the Winchell Elementary 
sehool, to cost $125,000. Preliminary 
plans were presented to the Board of 
Education for final adoption on Tues- 
day, March 9th. Plans will be ready 
for figures on May 15th. 

Plans have been completed for a 
$40,000 residence for Mrs. M. R, Cray- 
croft of Fresno, the new home is to 
include out buildings, swimming pool and 
landscaping of grounds. 

Messrs. Kump € Johnson have been 
selected as architects by the Board of 
Supervisors of Tulare county for their 
new $400,000 Tulare County General 
Hospital group, the first unit to cost 
$200,000. 

The firm will aet as one of the three 
architects on the advisory commission 
to serve with the City Board of Educa- 
tion of Fresno on the standardization of 
plans for the $1,800,000 school building 
program. 

Mr. Kump's friends in the arehitec- 
tural profession will be interested to 
learn of his appointment as а memher 
of the Fresno City Park commission. 


Los Angeles Building Code 

Complete revision of the Los Angeles 
building ordinance in regard to all school 
buildings was endorsed by the Board of 
Building and Safety Commissioners, with 
the adoption of a resolution introduced 
by Commissioner W. H. Antram. The 
board instrueted Superintendent of Build- 
ings J. J. Backus to prepare and present 
a draft of an amendment to the building 
code which will restrict sehool buildings 
to fireproof construction and provide for 
other safety conditions. А special class 
for all sehool buildings was urged by 
Antram, who declared they should be 
taken completely out of classes A, В, С 
and D. 


Phillip DeLongchamps 

Phillip DeLongchamps, draftsman em- 
ployed by Architects Dean & Dean of 
Sacramento, died in that city March 29, 
following an attack of pneumonia. Пе 
was 37 years old. The deceased was well 
known in Sacramento, having been em- 
ployed by Dean & Dean as an architec- 
tural draftsman for four years, Pre- 
vious to that time he was associated with 
his brother, Fred DeLongchamps, archi- 
tect, of Reno, Nevada. 


Have Much Work 

Architects Schultze € Weaver, 733 Ра- 
сібе Mutual building, Los Angeles, write 
that they have the following active jobs 
in their office at the present time: 

Subway terminal building, between 
Fourth and Fifth, Hill and Olive streets, 
Los Angeles; Class A (three-story) addi- 
tion to Pacifie Mutual building, Los An- 
geles; Twenty-five-story Hunter-Dulin 
building, San Franeiseo. 

Architect George M. Lindsey, 329 
Homer Laughlin building, Los Angeles, 
reports: Store building for John Hoff- 
man; Sehool in Los Angeles; Library for 
city of Los Angeles; Five sehools in 
Glendale. 

Architect Charles E. Ruhe, 43 East 
Green street, Pasadena:  Residenee for 
G. L. Dryburgh, Pasadena; Alterations 
and additions to elub house for Univer- 
sity Club of Pasadena; Alterations and 
additions to residence for Mr. Baird, 
Pasadena; Residenee for H. R. MeCul- 
lough in Pasadena. 

L. А. Parker, 1105 Kirekhoff building, 
Los Angeles: Alterations for Elliott- 
Horne Company; Warehouse for the Los 
Angeles Brewing Company; Additions to 
the Orthopaedie hospital-school, and new 
north unit to same institution. 


To Address Chapters 


Representing the Produeers’ Research 
Council and the Copper & Brass Research 
Association, Mr. John F. Gowen is tour- 
ing the United States, addressing prom- 
inent chapters of the Ameriean Institute 
of Arehitects and local bodies of the Na- 
tional Assoeiation of Sheet Metal Con- 
traetors. He will include Los Angeles 
and San Franeiseo in his itinerary. 

The Producers’ Researeh Council, which 
is eomposed of manufacturers or asso- 
eiations of manufaeturers of building 
materials, is organized for the purpose 
of promoting better relations between 
architeets and manufacturers, looking 
toward their mutual benefit. To further 
aequaint arehiteets and sheet metal eon- 
tractors with the aim and purposes of 
this movement in the eonstruetion indus- 
try is the aim of Mr. Gowen's extensive 
trip. 


Frame Houses Once More 

Advices received by building inform- 
ation ageneies tell of a novel departure 
in Wngland. While building circles in 
the United States are diseussing the 
feasibility of introdueing the all-steel 
house, English builders are introducing 
the equal novelty in Great Britain of the 
all-lumber house. The London County 
Couneil, whieh has undertaken an ex- 
ensive housing program, has just let a 
contract for the erection of two thousand 
all-wood houses, and for one thousand 
houses largely of wood, but partially 
using steel frames. Altogether the Lon- 
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don County Council is erecting six thou- 
sand houses, three thousand being of 
briek and conerete. 

So eompletely had wood gone out of 
use for permanent struetures, sinee the 
virtual deforestation of England two 
centuries ago, excepting for joists, 
partition studding, and the like, that 
there were aetually many serious dis- 
eussions in England (analogous to that 
going on in this eountry now about steel 


- eonstruetion for dwellings) as to whether 


wood was feasible. The experienee of 
Scandinavia and the United States with 
frame buildings was brought forward, 
and learned arguments were presented 
io the London County Council setting 
forth the eheapness, durability, comfort 
and healthfulness of lumber built houses. 
Curiously enough, this investigation 
brought out the opinion that owing to 
depreciation from rust an all-steel house 
would not last as long in the damp 
English elimates as lumber construction. 

In view of the faet that of late years 
there has been a tendeney to depreciate 
lumber as a material for dwellings and 
other small houses, the eighty per eent 
of home owners of the United States 
whose houses are built of lumber will 
find mueh satisfaetion in the action of 
ihe London County Council. 


Personal 


Professor John W. Gregg, head of the 
Landseape Design Division, College of 
Agrieulture, University of California, has 
been elected a eouneilor of the American 
Civic Association. 

Architect F. Frederie Amandes, who 
has been assoeiated with Architect M. T. 
Jorgensen, will hereafter engage in the 
practice of architecture by himself with 
offices on Ше 11th floor of the Hearst 
building, San Francisco. 


Architect F. Eugene Barton, for a 
number of years associated with Lewis 
P. Hobart, announces the opening of an 
office, Room 907 Crocker building, San 
Franeiseo. He will be pleased to re- 
ceive trade literature and catalogs. 


Mr. N. A. Diekey, president of the 
California Briek Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, at the last annual meeting of the 
Hollow Building Tile Association of 
America, was eleeted a director of that 
organization. Mr. Diekey will serve in 
the Pacifie Coast Division, Group Ten, 
comprising the entire Pacifie Coast 
states. 


Fireproof Hospitals 

All hospitals to be built in the future 
in Berkeley must be fireproof, of class A 
or B type, and must be equipped with all 
possible safety devices, the Berkeley eity 
couneil having ordered City Attorney 
Earl Sinelair to draft an ordinanee to 
that effeet. 
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DETAIL OF JOHNSON BURNER INSTALLED IN OAKLAND RESIDENCE 


Oil Heating For the Home 


By JAMES C. KNOLLIN 


HEN an oil burner is installed in 
\ X / the home, another room is added 
to the house. 

Thus does a prominent oil burner 
manufacturer aptly express the cleanli- 
ness and safety of oil heating. He points 
out that the hasement becomes liveable, 
transformed. It may he used for a chil- 
drens' play room, a billiard room, a stor- 
age place for treasured possessions or a 
drying room for the family laundry. 

Oil heating does away with all the 
dirt and ugliness usually associated with 
coal heating. The storage space required 
for fuel is made available for other pur- 
poses, since the oil is kept in an outside, 
underground tank. And the old "buga- 
hoo” of ashes and clinkers is no more. 

In larger homes and apartments, jan- 
itor service may be entirely dispensed 
with. 

There is no annoyance to the occupants 
of the building in delivery of fuel. The 
outside oil tank is fillel from a tank 
truek, without noise or dirt. 

lIousewives notice immediately (һе 
lack of smoke and soot. Cleaning and 
redecorating expense, aceording to the 


testimony of many owners, is cut in 
half. 
Modern oil heating is safe. Burners 


are now supplied with automatie control 
devices, approved by the Board of Fire 
Underwriters, whieh are positive in their 
operation. If any thing goes wrong with 
any part of the mechanism, the fuel 
supply js cut olT and the burner is 
stopped immediately. 


The burner is controlled automatically 
by room temperature. А clock thermo- 
stat may be set to supply any degree of 
heat desired at any certain hour. Upon 
retiring, the owner may simply set the 
thermostat for, say, 70 degrees at seven 
A. M. And upon arising he will find the 
house heated to the desired temperature. 
The comfort and convenience of oil heat- 
ing are winning thousands of new dev- 
otees yearly. 

The expense of installation is practic- 
ally the only expense, since many pres- 
ent-day burners are made according to 
the highest standards of manufaeture 
and are practically trouble-proof—cap- 
able of giving many years of elTicient 
service. 

The expense of operation varies accord- 
ing to elimatic conditions and the rela- 
tive cost of coal and oil. But many 
owners in districts where oil is plentiful 
and coal relatively expensive, have re- 
ported savings in fuel cost as high as 
70 per cent. 

Irregardless of fuel expense, however, 
most owners of oil burners are so en- 
thusiastic over their great comfort, con- 
venience and cleanliness that they would 
never consider returning to other heat- 
ing methods. 

The modern burner is quiet in opera- 
tion also—overcoming an early objec- 
tion to this type of heating plant. 

One very successful burner, interna- 
tionally distributed by an Oakland manu- 
facturer, is of the rotary or centrifugal- 
atomization type. Å small electric mo- 
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THIS ROTARY OIL BURNER MAY BE INSTALLED IN ANY TYPE OF HEATING PLANT 


tor operates a fan which draws in air 
around the motor, insuring cool opera- 
tion. The air is then forced through a 
nozzle, surronding a cup which revolves 
at high velocity, breaking the oil into 
tiny particles. The oil is then vaporized 
by mixture with the air from the blower. 

The fire is ignited by a gas pilot light. 
But if for any reason the pilot is ex- 
tinguished, the fuel supply is cut off. 

А clean, soft flame, evenly distributed 
over the exposed surface of the firebox, 
produces quick heat. The firebox is 
lined with fire-resistant material for 
added safety. 


Other than this, there is no change in 
the heating plant. The burner may be 
installed in any type of furnace—steam, 
hot air, vapor or hot water. The burner 
is as readily installed in an old, as in a 
new furnace. 

Early day burners (and some now 
manufactured) required distillate for 
fuel. But the one described uses low- 
grade fuel oil. Because of the availabil- 
ity of this fuel on the Pacific Coast and 
also because of elimatic conditions, oil 
heating has become especially popular 
in far western states. 

One advantage cited by California 
owners is that the burner operates only 
part of the time during mild weather, 
frequently being shut down several hours 
a day. Also it provides quick heat, morn- 
ings and evenings, when most needed. 
Family health is protected by the fact 
that all rooms are heated uniformly, in- 
stead of some rooms being shut off dur- 
ing colder weather as is the practice in 
any California homes heated by other 

ethods. 

The prevalence of colds among chil- 
Iren is said to be due in many cases to 

lis practice of heating only part of 


the house, and permitting the children to 
go from one room to another. 

The many advantages of oil heating 
are best evidenced by the amazing growth 
of the oil burner industry, which now 
ranks as one of the great industries of 
the United States, with several hundred 
manufacturers devoting all their re- 
sources to the making of oil burner 
equipment. 


San Francisco Architecturai Club 


Due to an expired lease, unfavorab!e 
locality, as well as inadequate ac^om- 
modations, the San Francisco Architec- 
tural Club quarters at 77 O'Farrell 
street, have been abandoned and the 
club now enjoys the reality of a dream 
long cherished—a home of its own. The 
club has obtained a lease of the build- 
ing at 523 Pine street and the structure 
has been nicely fitted up for the needs 
of the organization. Located just around 
the corner from Chinatown and in the 
heart of the financial district the new 
quarters are destined to become an 
oasis for the members during their “ой” 
hours. 


Partnership Dissolved 

The architectural firm of Woollett and 
Lamb, Sacramento, was dissolved March 
15th and Mr. Woollett has taken offices 
in the Mull bnilding, 1027 Tenth street, 
Sacramento. This building was designed 
by Woollett and Lamb four years ago 
and cost $175,000. The firm was in part- 
nershin for eight years, prior to which 
Mr. Woollett was associated with his 
brother, Wm. L. Woollett, in the New- 
hall building, San Francisco. In 1912-13 
Mr. Woollett was State Architect of 
California. 
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What's the 


Particularly when you are planning space 


which your client intends to rent, is the ques- Г 
tion of “Floors in the Floor Plan" important. oor dn 
Prospective tenants will be keenly inter- е 


ested in the kind of floors that will go in 
your floor plan. Floor space will sell itself 
quickly if the floors you select are attrac- 
tive in appearance, easy to clean, quiet 
and comfortable underfoot | 


That kind of floor is available in Gold Seal 
Battleship Linoleum, installed by Вокрер 
FLoors modern methods. Scientific meth- 
ods of manufacture and installation by our 
skilled workmen take these floors out of the 
ordinary linoleum class. So much so that 
their durability can be backed by a Surety 
Bond against repair expense (issued by the 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. and ob- 
tainable on every floor installed according 
to Вокрер Froors specifications). 


In Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum, made 
in our own huge mills, you obtain not only 
economy of first cost, but economical main- 
tenance as well. Let us tell you how to cut 
your maintenance costs and still have floors 
that help to rent floor space. 


Whether the space be large or small, 
whether it is a new building or an old one 
that needs to be “freshened up”, put your 
floor problem up to us. Without obligation, 
we'll give you expert advice on resilient 
floors that will most completely satisfy your 
requirements. 


Вомрер FLoors Company, INC. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
D. N. & E. WALTER & COMPANY 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Distributors 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Scaltle 


BONDE! LOORS 


Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum Gold Seal Treadlite Tile 
Gold Seal Marble-ized Tile Gold Seal Cork Tile 
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The Asbury Apartments, Los Angeles 


By NORMAN W. ALPAUGH, Architect 


HE Asbury Apartment building is located on the northwest corner 

of Sixth and Carondelet streets, lot 100 by 150 feet, Los Angeles. 

The building is co-operatively owned. As will be seen by referring 
to the first floor plan, the builders have left considerable ground space 
around the building which will insure good light and ventilation for all 
time. The garden in the rear is 50 by 100 feet. The front court is 
approximately 34 feet by 50 feet, both courts being beautifully land- 
зсаред. There is a two-story garage situated under the rear garden 
with a driveway on the west side of the building. This enables tenants 
to enter and leave the building by taking elevators directly to the garage. 
This is the first building of this nature erected in Los Angeles. The 
rear garden over the garage contains a tea room and fan room, the 
latter being used for ventilating the garage in which the air is changed 
every twenty minutes. The garage has a capacity of 52 cars. 

A feature of the pool or fountain on the north wall of the rear gar- 
den is the fact that it is not only an ornament but it cools the refriger- 
ating water for the entire refrigeration plant, thereby eliminating all 
waste of water. 

The main building is a thirteen-story, "Class А” reinforced con- 
crete building throughout. The basement, or really the street level 
story, is devoted to two stores, commissary department, trunk storage, 
refrigeration plant, servants quarters, etc. The sub-basement houses 
the laundry room, linen rooms, heating plant for hot water and the 
electrical equipment. There are eighty-five apartments in the building, 
divided into two, four, five and eight-room suites. 

The building is electrically heated throughout and is the first thir- 
teen-story apartment house in Los Angeles to be so equipped. The 
various apartments are finished in mahogany while all bath room and 
kitehen floors are of Linotile. 'The bath room walls are of hexagonal 
tile with а cap mould. On the roof space of the building is a large 
recreation room for dances and card parties. 
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The building differs from the average apartment house in the 
matter of containing a large and spacious lobby. The Asbury is really a 
“House of Homes” and for that reason the entrance lobby and lounge 
room have been kept on a little smaller scale and have a more home-like 
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TYPICAL PLAN, ASBURY APARTMENTS, LOS ANGELES 
Norman W. Alpaugh, Architect 


atmosphere. It is possible to enter the garden directly from the main 
lounge room on the first floor, å very popular feature. 

Each kitchen is furnished with an ice box which is supplied from a 
central refrigeration plant in the basement. Bach ice box contains its 
own apparatus for making ice cubes. 

The exterior finish of the building is plaster with art stone trim. 
The entire exterior was given a coat of Minwax waterproofing which 
contained a light eream color. The building cost in the neighborhood 
of $850,000 complete. 
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NORMAN W. ALPAUGH ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN ENTRANCE, ASBURY APARTMENTS. LOS ANGELES 
NORMAN W. ALPAUGH, ARCHITECT 
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LOUNGE ROOM, ASBURY APARTMENTS, LOS ANGELES 
Norman W. Alpaugh, Architect 


GARDEN FOUNTAIN. ASBURY APARTMENTS, LOS ANGELES 
Norman W. Alpuuzh, Archit 
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ENTRANCE, BROCKLEBANK APARTMENTS, SAN FRANCISCO 
CHAS. PETER WEEKS AND WILL P. DAY, ARCHITECTS. 
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BROCKLEBANK APARTMENTS. SAN FRANCISCO 
Chas. Peter Weeks and Wil] Р. Day, Architects 


Å Building Designed and Built to Withstand 
Earth Shocks 


By WILL P. DAY, C. E., of Weeks and Day 


buildings is, in many instances, less than on steel frame buildings, 

it seems odd that the lay public is so easily misled by the terms 
“Class A” and “Class B,” as used in San Francisco. The occurrence of 
these terms in our Building Ordinance is for the purpose of classifying 
as to type, only, and makes no pretense of indicating the adaptability 
of one over the other from a structural standpoint. It is the layman 
who has, without justifiable cause, permitted himself to believe that the 
expression "Class A" indicates the "very best” and that a structure must 
be Class A in order to successfully combat earthquake and fire. As a 


| view of the fact that earthquake insurance on reinforced concrete 
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matter of fact the expressions “Class X” and “Class Y” would have 
performed, just as significantly, the classification distinction intended 
to be covered in the ordinance. 

The Building Ordinance of the City of Los Angeles, conformant to 
which millions of dollars worth of construction has been done, places 
steel frame buildings and reinforced concrete buildings in the same 
class, namely Class A. Again this classification means no more than 
it does in San Francisco. It is simply a means of indicating that certain 
structural provisions in the Ordinance are to apply to buildings made 
of certain materials and except for the frame itself, the requirements 
for the two types are identical. 

It may not be generally known that insurance companies are inaug- 
urating а new procedure in determining earthquake and fire insurance 
rates. They investigate the professional standing and experience of the 
architect, the engineer and the contractor, in addition to careful con- 
sideration of the natural character of the foundation bed, whether or 
not regular tests of materials were made and, if so, the results thereof, 
whether ог not а permanent inspector was on the work, the type of 
walls, the wall openings, etc. They are beginning to recognize, with the 
complete approval of reputable engineers, that the hazard depends on 
these matters rather than upon the point as to whether å building has 
or has not a structural steel frame or as to whether а building falls in 
the ordinance classification “А” or “В” of the San Francisco codes. 

Nor is it generally known by the public that our local Building 
Ordinance requires the same type of fireproof floors, partitions, walls, 
ete., for both Class А and Class B buildings. The only difference be- 
tween them is that, in the case of Class A buildings, a skeleton frame 
of structural steel is encased in a fireproof material while, in the Class 
B type, the skeleton frame is made of concrete reinforced with steel rods. 
In all other respects, the requirements are identical. Either type may 
have brick or tile walls, concrete, tile or plaster partitions, but both 
types must be made, with exceptions as to wood trim, of fireproof ma- 
terials. Manifestly, a brick or tile wall in a reinforced concrete frame 
cannot resist earthquake stresses as well as a reinforced concrete wall, 
made of the same material as the frame and integrally cast with it. 
Our ordinance, however, permits brick or tile walls for both Class A 
and Class B buildings, the use of which is carefully considered by the 
reputable companies establishing rates. 

The Santa Barbara earthquake, the effects of which were not 
altered by subsequent fire, offered an unusual opportunity for studying 
thc effects of а severe shake. The University of California Publications 
in Engineering, Volume 2, No. 6—November 17, 1925, contain the follow- 
ing comments and general recommendations for effective resistance to 
earthquakes: 

1. The natural foundation bed must be reliable. It should prefer- 
ably be native rock, because the amplitude of alluvial soil may be three 
or four times that of the underlying rock. 

2. All parts of a building must be so tenaciously tied together and 
so stiffly braced laterally that the entire building will tend to sway as 
a unit, so that its contortions will be elastic and not fractural. 

2. The strength and mode of attachment of the parts of a building 
must be such as to be able to overcome inertia of their separate masses. 

4. Outside walls, floors, etc., must be attached to the frame, so that 
there may be no relative motion of the latter with respect to the former. 
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5. It is mechanically and economically feasible, within proper limi- 
tations for each type, to construct buildings of timber, of reinforced 
concrete, or of structural steel frames to conform to these general 
requirements for resistance to earthquakes. Such buildings will success- 
fully resist any earthquake such as has occurred in California during 
the last century and a half. 


The reports of reputable engineers regarding the Santa Barbara 
earthquake bring out conclusively the fact that buildings of reinforced 
concrete which were properly designed and well tied together with rein- 
forced concrete walls, suffered very little damage. The absence of a 
reasonable number of structural steel frame buildings prevented a com- 
parison of structural steel frames with reinforced concrete frames. Of 
the reinforced concrete buildings, the Granada theater, Lobero theater, 
St. Vincent orphanage, Cottage hospital, State Normal school, and the 
new High school are examples of those which suffered no material dam- 
age. These were not only well designed, but they were well tied together 
with walls of reinforced concrete and the materials and workmanship 
were good. 


In Tokyo reinforced concrete stood the combined earthquake and 
fire test extremely well, and compared favorably with structural steel. 
Of a total of 593 reinforced concrete buildings investigated by the 
Tokyo Building Department, 8 entirely collapsed, 13 were badly damaged 
and had to be pulled down, 42 were badly damaged but repaired, 69 
suffered slight damage, and 462 were not damaged at all. There were 
16 structural steel frames in Tokyo at the time of the earthquake. Six 
of these were absolutely undamaged, while 10 sustained more or less 
damage. In each instance of severe damage, both as to structural steel 
and reinforced concrete frames, it was determined that the damage was 
due to inadequate foundations or to the absence of proper wall bracing. 
The latter condition was particularly noticeable in factory buildings 
where there was practically no wall, the space between the columns and 
the beams at each floor being filled with glass. The common character- 
istic of the 6 undamaged structural steel buildings was their use of 
reinforced concrete wall construction. 


There has recently been completed in San Francisco an apartment 
house known as The Brocklebank, located at the northeast corner of 
Sacramento and Mason streets, in the design and construction of which 
particular attention was paid to the earthquake and fire hazard. Asa 
result, the insurance rate on this building is lower than on a steel frame 
building in the same neighborhood. It may be of interest to consider 
just what features of the construction warranted the low insurance 
rate. Ín other words, how nearly did the conditions governing the 
design and erection of this building conform to the recommendations 
of reputable engineers and to what extent were the lessons learned from 
previous disasters utilized by the owners. In the first place the struc- 
ture is founded on solid rock, the primary requirement for successful 
resistance to earthquake shocks. The walls are of reinforced concrete, 
cast integrally with the frame and well tied to the floors. These walls 
are 8 inches thick and heavily reinforced with steel, and in this regard 
attention may be called to the fact that our Building Ordinance permits 
walls in both Class А and Class B buildings to be 6 inches thick, and 
many Class A buildings are so built. The enclosing walls of shafts on 
the interior of the building are of solid concrete, reinforced with steel, 
instead of the usual construction of light tile or plaster, as permitted 
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by law in both Class А and Class B buildings and almost universally 
used therein. The proportion of solid walls on the exterior is great, 
giving lateral stiffness, a vital requirement. The usual method of mak- 
ing concrete by guesswork was not followed. The ingredients were 
tested by a reputable laboratory for their individual characteristics and 
fitness, and thereafter were scientifically proportioned. Samples of the 
concrete as it came from the mixer were regularly taken and tested in 
machines. These tests showed the concrete to be 20 per cent stronger 
than was required to successfully perform its function. А specialist, 
acting under the instruction of the engineer, was present during the 
making of all concrete, and passed upon its quality. Special mechan- 
ical appliances were used to accurately hold the reinforcing steel in 
position and special methods adopted for protecting the work during 
the process of hardening. The result is apparent and may be readily 
recognized by inspection of the building. The ceiling of the lobby itself 
is of concrete, the decoration being applied directly thereto. It was of 
such quality and so free of blemish that it did not require covering 
other than the decoration. 


ж + * 


To Clean Marble 


In connection with the various investigations being made at the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, Washington, relative 
to the use and maintenance of interior marble, one problem that is 
being studied is the effect of certain ingredients of trade cleaners on 
the marble. The Bureau has previously pointed out that cleaners of the 
scouring type are too harsh for use on polished marble because the grits 
usually employed are harder than marble and gradually destroy the 
polish. Another question which appears to be of considerable impor- 
tance in connection with marble cleaning is the effect of such detergents 
as soda ash and trisodium phosphate. When such salts are frequently 
used they crystallize in the pores of the marble and in some cases exert 
enough pressure to deface the surface. Sufficient evidence has been 
developed to justify a limitation of the use of such detergents, especially 
in cases of costly marble installations where it is desirable to preserve 
the highly prized tones and character of the original material. 


STORE BUILDING, TELEGRAPH AVENUE, BERKELEY 
W. H. Ratcliff, Architect 
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Maya or Aztec Architecture 
By ROBERT B. STACY-JUDD, Architect 


OU ask why I selected the art of the Mayas as å dominating theme 
for the Aztec Hotel in Monrovia. Perhaps it was a succession of 
minor reasons covering a period of many years. To begin with, I 
am, and have been for many years, exceedingly interested in Egyptian 
architecture and the arts of the Orient. As a child 1 developed an un- 
canny desire to travel throughout the East. I studied its many mys- 
teries, tried to grasp its magnitude, pestered my learned acquaintances 
for information and as a result of my passion for this knowledge the 
mother of John Oliver Hobbs (pen name of Mrs. Craigie) dubbed me 
"Rameses," and as such I was known among her circle of friends. In- 
dulgent clients allowed me to express my Egyptian interpretations in 
theatres and homes, and in sequence of events the mysteries of Easter 
Isle lured me. Small wonder I was intensely fascinated by the infinitely 
more mysterious discoveries of ancient cities in Yucatan and Mexico. 
Of course it must not be understood that 1 discarded my love of 
the Orient for a more fascinating subject. I believe in the early stages 
I was but mildly curious, but the more thought I gave, the more I was 
astonished to trace a remarkable resemblance in details, as well as fun- 
damental principles, to almost all of the recognized styles of architecture. 


Apparently many students of Maya Art have noticed the similarity 
of ornament and architectural principles to Indian, Chinese, Greek and 
Egyptian, and to say the least it certainly is disconcerting to meet with 
so many replicas and not believe they are due to a common origin. Yet. 
Dr. Spinden repudiates any such thought and emphatically states that 
the Mayas, ancient though they be, reflect none of the dignity of Eastern 
antiquity. 

Dr. John L. Stephens in his book “Incidents of Travel in Yucatan,” 
says the architecture of the Mayas is peculiarly their own. Ancient 
races did not come here with their old ideas of cutting into solid rock 
and excavating, such as the great temples of India, and there were no 
columns. Yet according to Edward H. Thompson and others “Sepulchres 
of High Priests 90 feet beneath the crown of the pyramid 50 feet in 
solid rock” and columns galore have sprung from the magic touch of 
the various exploration parties. 

However, I cannot help but notice the remarkable resemblance, I 
might say almost а replica, between the two columned doorways in the 
east wing of the upper range of а palace in Labna, Yucatan, and the 
Rock cut tombs of Beni Hasan in upper Egypt. The latter is the earliest 
example of what is known as the five classic orders of architecture and 
is the prototype of the Doric order and was built during the twelfth 
Egyptian dynasty B. C. 2778-2565. The Doric is the first of the five 
classic orders. 

* т * ж 


It does not require an abundance of intelligenee to copy the plan- 
ning, design and ornamental details of any of the ancient Architectural 


EDITOR'S NOT E—Mr. Stucy-Judd is the first architect to onr knowledge to attempt to 
udupt the principles of the arts and architecture of the Mavas to modern structures, and the 
Aztec hotel, here illustrated, is the direct result of these pioneer efforts. 

It is, without question, one of the most during adaptations in architectural treatment ever 
attempted, and for the actual finished product a great deal of credit must go to the Board of 
Directors of the Monrovia Community hotel, for their unfoiling and very appreciative support 
of Mr. Stacy-Judd's mental conception. 
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ROBERT В. STACY-JUDD ARCHITECT 
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styles. ]t is little more than Ше amusing occupation of a child, arrang- 
ing the wooden bricks, windows, doorways, cornices and pediments to 
build the quaint little toy houses; all according to the vividly painted 
erection charts accompanying each set. It does not require even the 
inventive brains necessary to complete a jig-saw puzzle. 

The degree in culture of any nation, ancient or modern, is expressed 
in architecture, painting and music. Architecture must come first, be- 
cause the first demand of a human being is a shelter. Architecture is 
the art of designing a shelter. The love of home develops all that is 
beautiful in a home. It develops pride in public buildings. Progress 


MONROVIA | COMMUNITY HOTEL 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, COMMUNITY HOTEL, MONROVIA 
Robert B. Staey-Judd, Architect 


runs in sequence starting with utility, then ornament. Those with beau- 
tiful homes want beautiful things to grace the interior, such as paint- 
ings, ornaments and tapestry. The craving for comforts is innate. It 
is a human prerogative. Comfort can become luxurious when embel- 
lished with music, literature and poetry. When nations have attained 
this degree of perfection, reaction sets in, and they become food for his- 
torians. It is not essential that a nation or race become extinct. They 
may die constructively, mentally choked to death by complacently over 
feeding on dishes of self-importance and conceit. Wealth means cast 
and cast brings all the undermining qualities which corrode the steel 
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structure of high moral practice. А succession of wars can bring to a 
standstill å nation's progress, and if subservient to a conquering nation, 
degeneracy follows in natural sequence, as witness the Toltecans, Aztecs 
and Mayas. 

So that to copy is to go backwards, to retrograde, principles may be 
used. motifs followed, but they should be used merely as a basis of a 
theme. 

In designing the general scheme, decorative detail and mural paint- 
ings for the Monrovia Hotel, I carefully studied the works of the Mayas. 
In creating a panel or decorative group care was taken that only what 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, COMMUNITY HOTEL, MONROVIA 
Robert В. Stacy-Judd, Architect 


might be termed the principles of Maya design were used. In some 
cases, such as the ornament surrounding the entrance to the ladies’ room 
in the lobby, a decorative unit from a date tablet was used as the theme. 
In other cases, such as the multiple column grouping, the unit was faith- 
fully employed. As it is not entirely clear what the exact reason was 
for the peculiar medley of carved pieces, cubes and the many quaint 
shapes forming some of the Maya panels, I did not duplicate any par- 
ticular original panel of the temples, but assembled the curious units 
to my own fancy. 

The grouping of decorative ornament on the exterior was designed 
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GRILL, COMMUNITY HOTEL, MONROVIA 
ROBERT В. STACY-JUDD, ARCHITECT 
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MURAL "GOD OF LUST," COMMUNITY HOTEL 
ROBERT М. STACY-JUDD, ARCHITECT 
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LOBBY, COMMUNITY HOTEL, MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 
Rohert В. Stacy-Judd, Architect 


LOBBY, COMMUNITY HOTEL, MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 
Robert В. Stacy-Judd, Architect 
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LOUNGE, COMMUNITY HOTEL, MONROVIA 
Robert B. Staey-Jutd, Architect 


GARDEN VIEW, COMMUNITY HOTEL, MONROVIA 
Robert В. Stacy-Judd, Architect 
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under difficulty. Cost, being a great factor, necessitated curtailment. 
Yet there was a large surface to treat. To avoid spottiness, and yet 
form a continuity, created an aggravating problem. Balance was en- 
tirely discarded as my theory was that the diversification of line would 
provide å mental link with the next group of ornament. 

Upon entering the outer vestibule two mural paintings are 
depicted, one on each wall. That on the left hand wall as you enter is å 
modification of the famous wall panel “The Kingdom of Darkness” of 
the "Middle of the Earth.” To the left of the painting is the "God of 
Death." On the right is “The Goddess of Death." In the center is the 
figure of a man falling into the nether regions, and over him is the moon. 
To the left and right of the center will be seen the turkey and the eagle 
representing demons of darkness. 

The mural painting on the East wall of the outer vestibule and the 
one on the East wall of the inner vestibule are original compositions of 
mine and represent “Feast of Good Harvest” and the “God of Joy," 
respectively. 

The stone carved effects on the four walls of the lobby are merely 
original designs of mine based on Maya art. It will be noticed that the 
arch over the entrance from the vestibule to the lobby has an uncanny 
similarity in general outline to the common arch of the Chinese. This 
likeness was not discovered until after I had completed the colored draw- 
ing of the lobby interior. It is interesting to note the remarkable resem- 
blance of Maya details to details of practically all the established styles 
of architecture throughout the world. 

The murals on the South wall of the lobby are original adaptations 
of mine. The one next to the inglenook fireplace represents the Sun 
God blessing the crops. The mural next to the ladies” room entrance 
represents the God of Lust with the symbols of the days linked to his 
body. 

The ceiling is an adaptation of an intricate mosaic of the Mayas. 
The three pendant electric fixtures in the ceiling are original concep- 
tions representing carved stone. 

In developing a suitable decorative scheme for the Community 
Hotel of Monrovia, I desired to originate a design which would instill an 
urge in the minds of all lovers of art and architecture to become better 
acquainted with what may prove to be one of the oldest examples of 
culture in the world, certainly on this great continent of the Americas. 

The word “Inco” did not appeal, although known in a general sense. 
The word “Maya,” hardly familiar, was also very unsuitable to my mind. 
“Toltec” seemed to be a better suggestion, but the word “Aztec,” I came 
to the conclusion, was the best known of all the Yucatan or Mexican 
terms. 

In naming a hotel, care must be taken that pronunciation is easy 
for all. It may or may not have a meaning, but it must be sibilant, so 
"Aztec" it was, and I trust, if there has been any tendency in the past 
io criticise the new hotel cognomen, what I may term my multum in 
parvo explanation, will obviate any further discussion. 


Ten-Story Medieal Building 


San Jose is to have another skyseraper in a ten-story office build- 
ing for the Medico-Dental Fraternity of that city. Architect William 
H. Weeks is preparing the plans for a $350,000 structure. 
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READING ROOM, CHINESE Y. M. С. A., SAN FRANCISCO 
Frederick H. Meyer and Albin R. Johnson, Architects 


Chinese Architecture for New Y. M. C. A. Building, 


San Francisco 
By FREDERICK H. MEYER, Architect 


HE early traditions of California and its development are so inti- 
| mately bound together with the Chinese who migrated to this 
State, and the tremendous assistance they rendered in the pioneer 
work in connection with the building of the railroads, can leave but a 
feeling of respect for this most interesting people. Their descendants, 
а mere remnant, however, who now reside in San Francisco in what is 
known as picturesque Chinatown, as an indication of their progress in 
the ways of the western civilization, have assisted in the building and 
financing of a Young Men's Christian Association Building, for the use 
and guidance of the Chinese youth. 

It is commendable that the leaders of the Young Men's Christian 
Association entered into the project wholeheartedly and some of them, 
particularly Captain Robert Dollar, contributed most generously to the 
próject. 

The pictures show a building picturesque and full of interest, and 
blending the Chinese architecture with our modern type of building, 
so that the effect is pleasing and free from the discordant notes that 
prevail about Chinatown at present. 

N. Clark € Sons have succeeded in applying the glaze to the terra 
cotta and tile used in connection with the entrances to both the men's 
and boy's department so the body of the terra cotta shows through in 
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АКСП, CHINESE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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a truly Chinese manner. These brilliant spots of color blend perfectly 
into the background of the plain wall. 

The Chinese who have visited the Temple of Heaven at Peking 
recognize the balustrade leading up to the terrace overlooking the play 
ground and can not help but have å home feeling upon entering this 
very important addition to the life of Chinatown. 

The building is a completely equipped Y. M. С. A., having а gym- 
nasium, swimming tank, billiard room, social rooms, class rooms and, 
in the upper part of the structure, bedrooms which are rented at a rea- 
sonable price. Special provision has been made for the housing of im- 
portant Chinese citizens passing through San Francisco and two suites 
of rooms have been set aside completely furnished and with bath adjoin- 
ing, for this purpose. 


Stopping Heat Leaks in Buildings 


F YOU are called upon to find the cause of cold drafts in rooms or 
1 buildings, here are some of the things to look for, as given in a re- 
cent bulletin of the Department of Commerce: 

Cracks around windows and doors, broken window panes and un- 
protected heating pipes. All such places should have prompt attention. 

Go over all windows to see that putty is in place around the panes. 

The use of weatherstripping will take care of most of the cracks 
around a window, and the saving of coal will be well worth while in a 
large number of houses. 

Look to the outside doors. Doors are often poorly fitted and air 
passes freely both above and below them. The crack below the door 
is often so large that cold air sweeps across the floor, keeping the room 
cold. A strip of cloth or felt nailed to the floor or to the door will keep 
out much of the cold. Hinges are not always well fitted into the door 
and frame, allowing much cold air to enter the house. This can be 
remedied by resetting the hinges. 

In houses where there is no firestopping between the studs of the 
wall, cold air can pass freely from the attic to the basement. In such 
homes, if the plaster goes down only a little below the top of the base- 
board, much air enters the rooms under the baseboards, where they do 
not fit closely. Such cracks should be closed. 

In some houses the warm air can pass from the basement upward 
between the studs. If such is the case it is advisable to close up the 
openings between the joists with old brick, or some other material. 
Basement doors and windows should be examined and made as tight 
as those in the rest of the house. Cold air entering the basement cools 
the heating pipes and furnace and the floor above. 

The covering of the furnace and of steam and water heating pipes, 
especially in the basement, is advisable. Although insulation may be 
expensive it is well to consider the cost of fuel and saving that can be 
effected. 

There are things that can be done to keep the house comfortable 
that do not cost money, but require some time and attention. 

The locking of windows when closed, the drawing down of shades, 
the turning off of heat in an unused room or at night when windows 
are open, periodical care of heating equipment, all require a little time 
and thought, but will save heat. This means the saving of fuel for the 
nation and lessened household expense. 
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Two Women's Club Buildings, Oakland 


HE design for the Business and Professional Women's Club of Oak- 

land, located on Webster street, between Fifteenth and Seventeenth 

streets, Oakland, was an unusual problem inasmuch as the build- 
ing, situated in a narrow lot, 50 by 150 feet, had to answer two pur- 
poses—a club home and joint store and office space. 

The club rooms were placed in the rear with a combination main 
entrance to both club and offices on one side and a tradesmen's entrance 
on the opposite. The English Colonial type of architecture was used 
so as to be able to retain some club feeling to the building as well as 
to incorporate quaint Colonial stores in the front facade. The three 
stores are designed with Colonial type bay windows divided with wood 
muntins. The layman calls it old fashioned but at least it retains for 
some of us a bit more interest than black and yellow tile. 

'The exterior is red brick laid up with white mortar joints and white 
wood trim. The roof is of slate. 


The main floor has the large club room, 44 by 80 feet, seating 
250, with foyer, 20 by 20 feet, and stage and a kitchen to serve large 
gatherings. 


The interior of the clubroom is designed with large arched win- 
dows having French doors opening onto a small side garden. The ceiling 
treatment is Italian with wood beams, dark walnut in color. The walls 
are rough troweled plaster, golden buff tone, with burnt orange color 
drapes and blue stencils. The balconies and electric fixtures are of 
wrought iron. There is a large fireplace on the side wall, opposite the 
French doors, which lends an air of cheerfulness to the room. 


The mezzanine floor has the club lounge and committee room. 
These are directly above the club room. 


The top floor has the main dining room with access to the roof 
garden. This room is 32 by 44 feet, simple in design with tables and 
drapes furnishing the decorative effect. The roof garden is equipped 
with colorful tables and awning umbrellas and has a trellis and flower 
boxes, with bright colored flowers in season. 


The kitchen for the dining room is a fully equipped hotel kitchen. 


The Rock Ridge Women's Club, also illustrated here, is located in 
the Claremont Distriet between Oakland and Berkeley, on Keith avenue. 
It is designed in a free type of English architecture. The exterior has 
a pleasing combination of brick, half timber and beams, rough plaster 
walls and slate roof. 

The plan incorporates an entrance patio with covered loggia, a 
foyer and entrance room, a small committee room, and a large club 
room with stage and a kitchen. 


An English brick Ingle-nook fireplace with balcony above, fur- 
nishes secluded places for bridge parties and group meetings. Off the 
main elub room 15 a garden court with flower beds and oak trees. 

The interior of the club room is designed in English style with 
half timber on the walls and warm buff color, trowelled surface plaster. 
The ceiling is done in wood with beams and boards; all wood stained 
walnut. 


The entrance foyer has wood panels and plastered ceiling. 
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BUSINESS WOMEN'S CLUB, OAKLAND 
Miller and Warnecke, Architects 


RECEPTION ROOM, BUSINESS WOMEN’S CLUB, OAKLAND 
Miller and Warnecke, Architects 
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Miller and Warnecke, Architects 
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BUSINESS WOMEN'S CLUB, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
MILLER AND WARNECKE, ARCHITECTS 
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The “More Deadly" Client 


By CHAS. PETER WEEKS, A. L A. 


OMEN start in while very young to become "Interior Decora- 

tors." In fact as soon as they are able to hold a doll. They deco- 

rate the doll until they are fairly out of babyhood, then they 
start decorating themselves, generally their first attempt (and if Mama 
catches them, the last) is made with their Mother's clothes. That would 
not be so hard to do today as formerly. From then on through life. 
their time is spent in studying effects of color, effects of line, and 
painting and decorating generally. By the time they are about to build 
a home for themselves, having acquired a family, they know more about 
Interior Decoration and House Architecture than is taught in all the Art 
and Architectural Schools in Europe and America combined. 

Having decided to build, the “More deadly" client selects an archi- 
tect, not that she really needs one, as she confides to a "close female 
friend," at least only some one to draw out on paper her ideas. Her 
"yes man” the "less deadly" has persuaded her that this is advisable, 
having built without an architect before and paid for it. 

She, Mrs. Mora Deadly, and the 'yes man,' Mr. Lester Deadly, arrive 
at the Architect's office, present themselves, he with a roll of papers, 
she with a large handbag. After the preliminaries, during which the 
Architect has held out successfully for ten per cent even though she 
“had it all worked out and all he need do is to draw it on paper,” the com- 
edy begins. That is it would be a comedy if it were not so damned 
serious. 

“Ком Mr. T-square, I brought along this design for a china closet 
for the dining room, that I got from the ‘Ladies Home Journal.’ Isn't 
is just lovely?" “Yes, indeed, Mrs. Deadly, but ........ ” “And here is the 
fireplace for the living room. Isn't it a dear? I think I got that from 
the “House Beautiful,' or maybe we should use that one. Where is that 
December number or the Arts and Decorations, Les?" “You have it 
there, haven't you?" “Yes, dear." “Now what do you think, Mr. T- 
square?” “Well, Mrs. Deadly, you know we really should start out with 
a plan of the house. These details can follow. We should know what 
rooms you want, size of your lot, etc., etc.” “Oh yes, you have that little 
sketeh I made of the floor plan, haven't you, Les?” “Yes, dear.” “Oh 
yes, here it is, Mr. T-square. You see we want the Living room here 
and the Dining room there. Oh, and this is the stairs. You can work 
that out. You know I never could draw stairs, and here is the second 
floor. Oh, and I forgot to show a Breakfast room .." “Now, Мога, 
don't you think we could ...," “No, Les, I must have a breakfast room. 
You know everybody has а breakfast room." “Yes, Mora.” “And I 
must have а breakfast nook in the kitchen for the help.” “You can 
make a beautiful house for us can't you Mr. T-square?" "Well, I'll try, 
but..." “Oh, yes, I forgot to show you this ‘texture plaster’ we want in 
the Hall. What were you saying, Mr. T-square?" "T would like to take 
these suggestions of yours and work them out and show you some 
sketches next week." "Oh, can't we start right in?" “I suppose it does 
take several days to make plans." “Yes, it takes several days all right. 
"There are lots of problems in working out a design for a residence that 
the layman does not understand, for instance, your second floor is much 
larger than your first floor." “Oh, is that so"—not getting the point — "I 
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guess you can work that out." “РИ try, and I'll phone you when I have 
some sketches ready.” 


“What do you think of mauve for the bedroom with a chaise lounge 
in the corner by the window, and smoke blue in the dining room. I 
just love ‘smoke blue,’ etc., ete., etc.” 


The next day Mrs. Lester Deadly accompanied by the "Close female 
friend,” arrives at the architect's office with an entirely new set of ideas 
promulgated by the “close female friend.” 


“Mr. T-square, this is Mrs. C. F. F. You know Mrs. C. F. F. is so 
clever, she should be an Interior Decorator. She has made some sugges- 
tions that I want you to have. I'm sure she could be of great assistance 
to you.” Then follows а lengthy discussion on the part of the ladies 
about “smoke blue,” “mauve,” “period furniture,” what Mrs. 8... 
has in her bathroom—and the lovely stairway in “Ella's” new house. 
They leave and the architect starts to study the problem. He first visits 
the lot, notes its elevation, exposure, the type of surroundings, etc., and 
begins to dream a house having the general requirements given him. 
He makes a few rough sketches, including floor plans, a rough perspec- 
tive of the exterior with color notes, and a view of the Living room and 
Dining room with color notes. He has the picture of the completed house 
in his mind, its architecture, its decoration and has become quite en- 
thusiastic about it, is in fact enjoying himself very much. 


The next interview: 


“Оп, isn't that cute. What period of architecture is that?” “Well, 
it's not a pure type of architecture.” “No? well, where can we see one 
like it?" "Well, there is nothing just like it but don't you see how lovely 
it will be on your lot? See how well this first floor plan works out. We 
put the guest bedroom and bath on the first floor off the hall and then 
the second floor is not too big to go on top of the first." Oh here, what 
is this, the kitchen?" “Oh no, that's the Dining room. Ра like to give 
that room a Chinese color scheme, lots of gold, a bit of lacquered red, a 
line or two of black...” “Oh, Chinese? Oh, I don't think I'd like that, 
You know Mrs. C. F. F. says that Adam style is all the rage now, and 
you've left out my China closet. You know I must have that, and please, 
Mr. T-square, make the ceilings low, they are so cozy you know. What 
kind of an exterior will go with that? I wont interfere with the exterior, 
you can do just as you please with that." 


What should he do? Throw up the job or give her what she thought 
she wanted? After the "Adam" plans were finished and being built 
there came the “interior decorating." Mrs. С. Е. Е. was very active at 
that period. The architect said he did not mind that, neither one of 
them knew anything about architecture, did not realize the importance 
of an architectural background to any decorative scheme, but when that 
woman who, in spite of all her training from babyhood in the beautiful 
adornment of the female figure, came into the office with a gown and 
a hat that “only the Queen of England could get away with,' and tried to 
tell him about interior decorating, he was through. 


So after he finished the house and decorated it as Mrs. C. F. F. dic- 
tated, Mr. and Mrs. Lester Deadly, especially Mora Deadly, said that he 
was a fine architect and they are friends to this day. The Society for 
the Prevention of Murder, thereafter awarded him a medal of gold in- 
scribed, "In hoc signo vinces." 
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Earthquakes апа Chimneys 


By K. W. DOWIE 


N Caracas, the "City of Earthquakes,” we are told by an old writer, 
I "There are no turret-like brick chimneys, as these would expose the 
architect to the vengeance of an excited mob.’ This would seem to 
indicate that the people of California are tame compared with the Vene- 
zuelans, and moreover that architects in America are able to "get away" 
with some things that ought to be taboo. 

As a matter of fact, chimneys built in the usual way are bound to 
topple over in a good quake. Why not, for a modest expenditure, make 
them earthquake-proof? And this without going to the extremes of 
folks in Caracas, for there we read on, fall chimney flues terminate near 
the eaves in a perforated lid’! In other words, all the fireplaces in 
Caracas smoke! It would not take an “excited mob” in America long 
to wreak vengeance on their architects for such a condition as this! 

Of course we are very good forgetters. Some splendid recommend- 
ations as to safe buildings were made soon after the San Francisco 
earthquake, but the great majority of people would be unable to bring 
them to mind today. 

This was also true at Messina, at Tokyo, and at Santa Barbara. 
But one of the things that is supposed to characterize us humans is that 
we are teachable. Most of us have little use for the man who, upon 
being asked if he had been out to Santa Barbara to see the ruins, re- 
plied “Oh, no, I’m going to build the same way I always have, and leave 
the rest to God." 

To make what follows intelligible, it may be well to set down here 
a few of the facts about earthquakes and definitions of terms. For one 
thing, there seems always to be a vertical component of the motion, but 
this is quite unimportant for builders, who are concerned solely with the 
horizontal tremors. 


DIRECTION 
Study of fault lines and seismological history of the location may 
tell in which direction the shake is liable to occur, but this information 
is not always available, and of somewhat dubious value. 


AMPLITUDE 

By this is meant the distance a moving point makes from the point 
of rest. It will usually be about half the total displacement, as the par- 
ticle will move to one side, then pass through the point of rest and go to 
the other side before returning. The greatest amplitudes are never 
measured, but calculated from the known motion of bodies. Of course, 
if a building is directly over a fault line, no reasonable precaution can 
prevent its destruction, but where it is off the fault line, the amplitude 
may be as great as one foot in soft ground, and probably never more 
than two inches in stone. An amplitude of one-half inch, provided the 
period is short, say one second, represents а forcible quake, of intensity 
8 in the Rossi-Forel scale. А quake of amplitude one inch and period 
three-quarters of a second is а destructive one, being intensity 10 of the 
same scale. Amplitudes of Y,” to 114" are common. 


PERIOD 
Obviously, the most destruetive shake is one of large amplitude and 
short period. By period we mean the time taken by а particle to move 
from rest to an extreme position, then through the point of rest to an 
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extreme on the opposite side, and back to the point of rest again. For 
large shocks, this period is usually from one to two seconds. 


ACCELERATION 


The acceleration, or rate of change of the velocity of а moving par- 
ticle, gives us the real measure of Ше destructive power of a 'quake. 
The relation between amplitude, period, and acceleration is given by 
the well-known expression: where A=Acceleration, a=Amplitude, T= 
Time or period, TT—3.14159. A=4 TT?a=T?, 

Several scales have been used to classify earthquakes according to 
their intensity. The best-known is perhaps the Rossi-Forel, mentioned 
above, but it is based upon the effects upon structures and people, and 
is therefore not so exact as that of the eminent Japanese seismologist, 
the late Prof. Omori. A comparison of the two scales is given below: 


Acceleration in feet 


per sec. per sec. Rossi-Forel Omori 

.065 1 — 

„Ле 2 — 

.20 3 — 

.26 4 — 

З 5 — 

5 6 — 

1.0 7 1 
1.64 8 1 

3.0 8 2 
4.0 9 3 
6.6 10 4 
8.2 10 5 
13.0 10 6 
More than 13.0 10 7 


Now as to what acceleration we should allow for in designing a 
building to resist earthquakes, there will be no unanimity of opinion. 
Dr. Bailey Willis recommends seven feet per sec. per sec. in soft or filled 
ground. In the particular instance, however, of designing chimneys, 
where the difference in cost will be small, we think it best to use the 
greatest value in Omori's scale, viz, thirteen feet per sec. per sec. 


It is a matter of common observation that house chimneys often 
fail in earthquakes. This should be а matter of no surprise, for every 
earthquake puts tension on one side of the structure, and brickwork, or 
unreinforced concrete is notoriously weak in tension. When the chim- 
ney is built into the center of a gable wall, from which it gets support 
for the greater portion of its height, the danger of fracture is small. 
When, however, it is carried up as high as the ridge, and is unsupported 
from the eaves up, it is particularly ill-adapted to resist shock in a 
horizontal plane. Indeed, in a frame house, with an earthquake of mod- 
erate intensity, the chimney is often the only part damaged. Rossi- 
Forel describes an intensity No. 8 quake as one accompanied by falling 
chimneys and cracks in walls, whereas No. 9 gives the partial or total 
destruction of some buildings. 

Let us state at this point our conviction that an earthquake-proof 
chimney can be constructed of any non-combustible material. The 
lighter the chimney the better. The force to be overcome is directly 
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proportional to the mass, or weight, of the chimney. Nothing could be 
worse than blocks of stone, for these would give us great weight and no 
ability to carry the bending stresses induced. By the same token, noth- 
ing could be better than sheet metal. 


If a chimney were so built as to be free, and quite independent of 
any part of the building for support, it is obvious that an earthquake 
would produce maximum stresses in it at the plane of the foundation 
or ground, but practically, these conditions are never realized. Although 
good building ordinances insist that all wood framing be kept two inches 
away from the chimney, the chimney is none the less secured by metal 
ties frequently throughout that part of it which is enclosed with the 
building. In fact it seems a fair assumption that the chimney will be 
prevented from motion in a horizontal direction by the inertia of the 
house, so that we should calculate it as a vertical cantilever beam, fixed 
up to the point where it emerges from the roof. Naturally the maxi- 
mum bending moment will occur at this point. This assumption is justi- 
fied on practical grounds, as witness the fractured chimneys after a 
moderate quake. 


Let us see what forces we have to resist in order to make the two 
chimneys here illustrated, types “A” and “B,” secure from earthquake 
shock. Type “A” has eight-inch brick walls, and its weight above the 
plane А-А is about 13,000 lbs, making its mass 13,000—32—406 
poundals. Now, if we wish to calculate for an intensity No. 10 quake 
of acceleration 13 feet per sec. per sec., and seek to find the equivalent 
force F applied at the center of the unsupported portion of the chimney, 
we have F=m A, or Е in lbs. —406X13—5,280 lbs., say. Thus we must 
take care of a shear at A-A of 5,280 lbs. and a bending moment, also in 
this plane, ої 5,280х7=37,000 foot pounds. If we use ordinary brick 
with 1:3 cement mortar, and calculate the moment of inertia of the 
chimney in foot units as 3.73, we find the stress in extreme fibres to be 
1.04X37,000>3.73=10,400 Ibs. per sq. ft.=72 lbs. per sq. in. Deducting 
the compression in fibres due to the weight of the chimney above A-A, 
we still have tension on one side of 72—11=61 lbs. per sq. in., showing 
that the chimney will surely fracture in such an earthquake. The 
most sensible procedure would seem to be to put in sufficient steel to 
take this tension. For this, neglecting altogether the tension value of 
the mortar, and placing the rods 4 inches back from the outer face, the 
stress in rods оп one side will be 37,000—1.4—26,400 lbs. 26,400+16,000 
=1.65 sq. in. required. Four ?4-inch rods will be sufficient, as their com- 
bined area is 1.77 per sq. in. They should be carried well below plane 
A-A, in order to develop the stress, and if possible should be buried in the 
concrete slab at the hearth of the floor below. As to the shear, we can 
count on the adhesion of the mortar if it is rich in cement, but it seems 
reasonable, (with the analogy in mind of a reinforced concrete beam 
with stirrups to carry the shear), to place a sheet of expanded metal lath 
in about every fifth course, especially near the place where fracture is 
liable to occur. 

Thus it is seen that it is neither difficult nor expensive to make 
a brick chimney proof against earthquakes. It is also obvious that the 
unreinforeed brick chimney will fail. In a locality like California, for 
instance, what is the answer? 

In type “В,” we have iron flues, which might be rectangular or cir- 
cular, surround them with a rigid braced frame of angle irons, and 
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cover the whole with some weather-proof material, such as sheet cop- 
per or stucco on metal lath. The weights of chimneys of type “ва 
figured for copper covering and stucco, and of dimensions illustrated, 


will be as follows: e 
Bi Copper covering... 140 В: Stucco ES 150 
Iron flues 2222... 760 
Tron flues ................ 760 L uprights и 75 
L uprights _____ 75 L webs ma 95 
E Metal lath уу... 35 
L web members... €.€ 95 34” Channels .......... 70 
Ls for lath........ ..... 25 
1,070 lbs. 1,210 lbs. 


Taking the heavier type B:, and finding F, for an acceleration 13 ft. per 
sec. per sec. we have F=mA=1,210*32x13=490 lbs. Moment M=490 
<5=2,450 foot lbs. The vertical members, in the direction of the least 
width of the chimney, are 1.7 feet apart, and therefore the stress in 
them is 2,4507 1.7=1,450 lbs. This can be easily carried by 3—1"x1"xYg" 
Ls each having an area of .24 sq. in. and the three together being good 
for 12716,000—11,500 lbs. in tension. 


Maximum stress in small web members will be 490XSec. 56°=890 
lbs. These might be made of flat bars, but for the sake of the greater 
rigidity, we prefer to use here 17х17х1/47 Ls and to connect them to the 
vertical angles with gusset plates, using two rivets or bolts in each 
connection. 


As to the covering of this angle framework, sheet copper, while 
somewhat more expensive, has the advantages of being both light in 
weight and attractive in appearance. At the same time its flexibility 
of form gives the architect the opportunity of working out interesting 
problems in design. | 


We have calculated the weights of four chimneys, of various ma- 
terials, all of 10 feet height, and having two 13"х13" flues. As before 
noted, the weight of such а chimney if covered with sheet copper, 15 
1,070 Ibs. Calling this unity, we find those of other materials to weigh 
as follows: : і 


Sheet Cement 
Copper Stuceo Concrete Brick 
1.13 6.0 7.4 


This is equivalent to saying that it is six times as hard to meet the 
stresses induced under earthquake shock by using type “А” chimneys 
as by using type "B." Nothing need be said further to demonstrate the 
superiority of the lighter type. 

Summarizing our conclusions: 

1. Earthquake-proof chimneys may be built of any material. 

2. If of brick, concrete or stone, these materials should always be 
reinforced with steel. 


3. The most desirable type of chimney, on account of its lightness, 
is of metal flues, covered with sheet metal or stucco on metal lath. 
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The Beauty and Utility of Steel Casement Windows 


By DAN WHITMAN, JR.* 


the romantic and artistic lore of our ancestors as a nice balance to 

the modern cry for greater and greater efficiency and more and 
more practicability. : 

Steel casement windows are a uniquely typical example. Such 
windows express the artistry, the romantic associations and the beauty 
of Europe in the midde ages while meeting the insistance of utility and 
durability in this present age of steel. No matter what period motif may 
be adopted for the structure under consideration—early Tudor or 1926 
cosmopolitan—steel casement windows are entirely in harmony. Romeo 
can still be Romeo beneath the moonlit baleony of his lady fair. yet 
by day the selfsame casement window, if of steel, yields happily to the 
gentle touch of the wielder of cleansing compound and cloth. 

Nor is the ease of cleaning the most marked of the advantages of 
modern day steel casement windows. There is the greater value of 
weathering, the absence of sticking in rainy weather and rattling in 
the dry summers, and the neat, trim effect when the glazing is on the 
exterior side. 

Windows serve three purposes, primarily—the admission of light, 
ventilation and decorativeness to the room. It is desirable, therefore, 
that in each of these the window achieve the practical maximum, with 
a nice balance between the three, and one eye out for cost. Admittedly, 
one solid sheet of glass put into the framing would furnish the most 
light, but what of ventilation and decorative effect. 

Here is the opportunity for steel casements. In any given wall 


I is refreshing that current architectural development is reviving 


*Mannger, Steel Window Department, Michel € Pfefer Iron Works, San Francisco, 
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STEEL CASEMENT WINDOW LENDS ATMOSPHERE 
OF REFINEMENT TO THIS RESIDENCE HALLWAY 


ч PHANCISCO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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HOUSE IN SOUTH BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
ROLAND E STRINGITAM, ARCIHTECT 
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opening, а steel casement window will admit approximately twenty рег 
cent more light than a wooden frame window, and do it more effectively. 
The narrow steel frame and slender steel muntin bars are trim and 
sightly, partieularly with the glazing on the exterior, and they hold 
the glass tightly in wet weather or dry. 

Ventilation may be reduced to a science with double swing steel 
casement windows. А sliding frietion hinge, whieh is used by the 
makers of better easements, holds the window firmly in place at the 


CLEANING SIMPLIFIED BY USE OF THE SLIDE HINGE 
IN BERKELEY HOME 


desired position, but at the same time permits easy opening or closing. 
On warm, still days both windows may be swung wide to admit a full 
measure of air and sunshine. Or, should the wind blow strongly from 
one side or the other, one window only may be opened to admit fresh 
air, while deflecting the direct force of the wind. Thus a easement win- 
dow is capable of admitting double the amount of air whieh ean pass 
through a double hung wood frame window of the same size. Case- 
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ment windows ean also compensate for direction and foree of wind and 
eliminate drafts—a feature entirely lacking in common windows. 
The use of the sliding frietion hinge has an important bearing 
on another phase of ventilation—sereening. Screens may be neatly 
and easily installed on steel casement windows equipped with the sliding 
friction hinge, as there are no large, cumbersome projecting hinges оп 
the frame nor unsightly stay bars for holding the windows open. The 
hinge is set inside the frame, out of sight, and aets as an effective stay 


- 


LEADED GLASS AND STEEL CASEMENTS MAKE А 
PLEASING COMBINATION 


bar, as well. Quite obviously such an arrangement makes for greater 
neatness and a more pleasing appearance, not only of the screen but of 
the window opening as a unit. 

The sliding friction hinge is also the factor which simplifies and 
accelerates the window washing detail. As the casement window is 
opened, the “blind side” pulls away from the frame as well as opening 
out, this aperture being six to eight inches at the maximum. This is 
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HOME IN THOUSAND OAKS. BERKELEY 
Equipped with Steel Casements 


ample for the cleaning operation and makes possible the greatest speed 
and thoroughness, as both sides of the glass are within easy reach at 
the same time. 


Entirely aside from the matter-of-fact points of light, ventilation 
and cleaning come the decorative possibilities of steel casement win- 
dows. There is nothing which gives distinction and good taste to a 
room as easily as casement windows. They are the nobility of windows. 
with ancestors dating back well into the hazy past. 

With a range of sizes available in steel casements, the architect 
can plan his exterior and interior with a free hand. The ultimate 
interior decorative scheme is just as easily achieved, with the windows 
actually forming a pivotal point in the scheme. Add to this the possi- 
bility of highly satisfactory screening, and steel casement windows step 
to the front as an extremely useful and pliant tool for the architect who 
is keeping abreast of the times. 

Mention has been made of cost. Contrary to the more or less gen- 
eral impression, steel casements are not expensive. The newest types, 
originating largely on the Pacific Coast. are no higher in cost than 
equivalent wood frame windows. Furthermore, steel casement windows 
are practically indestructable. This and the moderate cost feature are 
the specific points of appeal to the owner. Steel casements are built 
up from adequately heavy, specially rolled sections of copper steel. 
Thus they have the strength to prevent warping or sagging, they cannot 
shrink and they escape the ravages of rust because of the copper in the 
steel. 
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BUNGALOW FIRE HOUSE, BERKELEY 
James W. Plachek, Architect 
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Electric Heating in the Modern Home 
By H. E. SANDOVAL 
Sandoval Sales Co., San Francisco 


OR the past three decades а person was considered as having an 
E electric home first, when he had his home wired for electric lights; 

second, when he installed lamp-socket appliances such as the elec- 
tric iron, vacuum cleaners, washing machine, and similar equipment, 
and third when he added the electric range. 

Today a person does not have an electric home unless all energy 
for lighting, heating, cooking and power purposes is received through 
the electric meter and one bill from the electric company covers every- 
thing. 

The equipment in this home consists of 110-volt lamps and fix- 
tures, 110-volt appliances, such as toasters, waffle irons, cleaners, and 
the like, an electric range. an electric water heater, large-capacity elec- 
tric air heaters (1,000 to 6,000 watts), an electric ironer and an electric 
refrigerator. 

The wiring consists of a heavy 3-wire 110-220-volt main service, 
usually 3 No. 2 wires; 110-volt lighting circuits; 110-volt appliance out- 
let cireuits; a 3-wire 110-220-volt range circuit; a 220-volt water heater 
circuit, and a 220-volt circuit for each heater or heating device over 
660-watt, capacity. 

Before going further it is well to state that the all-electric home 
is made possible by a favorable combination of two factors, namely, 
climatic conditions and low rates for electric energy. This article has 
to do primarily with climatic conditions as found in California, and a 
combination lighting and heating rate for electricity in that territory 
for an eight-room house, as follows: 

First— 30 kw-hr. per month at 7c. 
Next—150 kw-hr. per month at 31%c 
All over 180 kw-hr. per month at 2c 

А yearly minimum of approximately 50 cents per month per kilo- 
watt of connected load is in effect. 

In an average home of eight rooms or less 30 kw-hr. ordinarily 
covers the lighting, 150-kw-hr. covers the cooking, and the heating is 
considered as being carried on a 2-cent rate. 

The most important thing regarding the all-electric home is the 
cost of operation, and it is interesting to know that there are many 
homes of from five to eight rooms using from $200 to $300 of electricity 
per year. This is put on a yearly basis rather than monthly on account 
of the heating. This amount is divided about as follows: 

Electric lighting and appliances, $30 per year 


Electric cooking Im . 60 per vear 9 
Electric water-heating . 60 per vear 
Electric heating . 550 to $150 per year 


Making a total of 8200 to $300 per year 
Compare this with the ordinary home, and for this purpose the 
following figures should be adjusted to local rates and prices: 
Electric lighting and appliances, $30 per year 


Gas cooking 25 per year 
Gas water-heating = 50 per year 
Heating (coal and wood) 75 per year 


Making a total of .... $180 per year 
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Most people see only the fuel item which enters into the cost of 
operation of a home. whereas this is only one of several. and sometimes 
not the most important. The items contributing to the total cost are 
as follows: 

1. Interest and taxes on first cost. 
. Maintenance. 
. Depreciation. 
. Labor necessary to operate. 
. Fuel or energv. 
. Health and safetv. 
i. General desirability. 

In new construction. the first cost of the all electric home and equip- 
ment is usually less than for other types. as chimneys, flues, ducts and 
pipe lines, can be largely eliminated. and excavations for basement. 
foundations and fuel storage are not necessary or can be kept to a 
minimum. 

At present most power companies maintain the equipment free 
of charge during the first year and thereafter charge for material only. 
The maintenance on electric equipment is generally less than for compet- 
itive equipment but the maintenace of ceiling, walls and furnishings 
must also be taken into consideration. Because of the absence of com- 
bustion in the Electric Home, it is mostly free from dirt. grease. and 
soot. 

Depreciation on electric equipment is very low, in fact. most of it 
will last as long as the home itself. In general the depreciation is low 
on the entire home as well as the equipment. 

Electricity is always the ready servant. available at the turn of a 
switch and, hence much labor is eliminated, especially in heating and 
cooking. The time and labor of attending a furnace is saved as well 
as the dirt from the ashes and fuel storage. 

Tangible values can be placed on the first five factors and elec- 
tricity is the lowest of all, except 5 (fuel). which is practically the entire 
cost. However. there are certain intangible values in the last two 
items which often prove the deciding factor for electricity. When the 
sum total is taken it will be found that the electrical home is just as 
economica] as any other and far more desirable. 

The all-electric home appeals primarily to that family in moderate 
circumstances which is buying its own home and where the wife with 
a couple of kiddies to look after is doing her own work. A servant is 
expensive and hardly can be considered. but a few extra dollars for 
electrical servants produce most satisfactory results and prove far more 
economical and dependable. A “boy” to wash the dishes after dinner 
and to clean on Saturdays, adds the finishing economical] touch to this 
modern home. 

Electric cooking has made such rapid progress during the last few 
years that it has become an accepted fact by most progressive house- 
wives, and it is only a question of time and opportunity when the elec- 
tric range takes its place in the kitchen. Housewives have come to 
know that it really costs nothing to operate an electric range. for the 
savings in time, labor and food more than pay the electric bill. 

Not so much is known of electric water-heating and electric air- 
heating by the public and these, although just as meritorious. require 
a little more educational work before they are used universally. 


With electricity at 2 cents per kw-hr. the cost of operation is the 
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MODEL HOME, ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED, INGLESIDE TERRACE, SAN FRANCISCO 


KITCHEN WITI ELECTRIC STOVE, НОТ WATER AND AIR HEATERS 
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LIVING ROOM SHOWING ELECTRIC HEATER IN FIREPLACE 


TWO TYPES OF ELECTRIC HEATING ARE SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE 
(Fireplace at left, and Portable Heater in Dining Room) з | 
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dominating factor in electric water-heating and practically determines 
the type of equipment used. Intermittent heating is the cheapest 
method of heating water, as radiation losses are minimized and less hot 
water is used than where a supply of hot water is available at all times. 

An external circulation type of heater banks the water at the top 
of the boiler where it can be drawn off readily after the heater is started. 

A 5-kw. heater is the most popular on account of its speed in inter- 
mittent heating. All boilers and pipes should be lagged thoroughly 
which minimizes radiation losses and tends to keep the tank hot after 
the heater is turned off. 

Heaters should have an automatic thermostatic cut-out as insurance 
against heater burn-outs and fire hazard. Such a thermostat also per- 
mits of turning the heater on and automatically maintaining a tank of 
hot water. 

In the ordinary home of from five to eight rooms it has been found 
that intermittent water-heating takes from 150 to 250 kw-hr. per month, 
which at a 2-cent rate, amounts to $3 to $5. Where the water in a tank 
automatically is maintained hot and a hot-water service is always avail- 
able, the consumption just about doubles, namely, 250 to 500 kw-hr. 
per month, or $5 to $10. This is due to increased radiation losses and 
increased use of hot water. This service is most satisfactory, but in 
competition with gas at $1 per 1,000 cu. ft. it proves more costly. 

In order to compete, an auxiliary tank has been developed which 
provides a limited hot-water service continuously without heating the 
main tank. This tank takes care of all ordinary wants, such as cook- 
ing, dish-washing, and similar uses, and when large amounts of water 
are required the main tank is heated by opening a valve. The service 
is quite satisfactory, and the consumption varies from 200 to 300 kw-hr. 
per month, which places it on a par with competitive heating. 

Water heaters which are well designed and constructed are fairly 
free from burn-outs and require little service over a long life. 

Selling electric air-heating in the home at first meets with resistance 
from consumers on account of previous experience with lamp-socket 
(660-watt) heaters. They have used these heaters on lighting rates 
and have failed to get sufficient heat but have received high bills for 
electricity. 

The 660-watt radiant heater has a very definite field and when 
properly sold gives most satisfactory service. It is not intended to 
heat a room any more than a pocket flashlight is expected to light a 
room. Both give an intense beam over a limited area only. For spot 
heating, the radiant heater proves very satisfactory but for raising the 
temperature of any but the smallest rooms it is necessary to have 
heaters of 2 to 6,000-watt capacity. 

Heat may be classified under two general headings—radiant heat 
and convection heat. A high-temperature mass pives off radiant beams 
whieh pass through air without heating it but heats solid objects upon 
striking them. The rays from the sun are examples of this. 

Air passing over or coming in contact with a hot mass at compara- 
tively low temperatures absorbs heat and rises, and this is known as 
convection heating. 

With radiant heat, the solid objects in the room are at a higher 
temperature than the air, and heat it. With convection heating the air 
is at a higher temperature than the solid objects and heats them by 
contact. lt readily may be seen, therefore, that for raising the room 
temperature convection heat is more effective than radiant heat. 
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Practically all electric heaters use one principle or the other, or а 
combination of the two, which seems the most desirable А radiant 
convection heater dissipating the bulk of its heat by means of convection 
air currents but giving off å small amount of radiant heat for quick 
heating and coziness has proved most satisfactory. 

There are four essential features to a good electric heater for room- 
heating in the home. 

(1) The amount of radiant and convection heat should be properly 

balanced. 

(2) It should contain as little mass as possible in accordance with 
good construction. The greater the mass, the greater the 
amount of heat stored in the heater that is not immediately 
available for heating the air. 


ELECTRIC HEAT AND HOT WATER FOR THIS MODERN BATHROOM 


(3) The heater should operate at a sufficiently low temperature 
so that the dust particles in the air will not be scorched and 
burned, thereby soiling the walls and ceiling. 

(4) The heater should be so constructed as to require little main- 
tenance and have long life. 

It is customary to install а heater in each room of such а size as 
to give а comfortable temperature on the coldest winter days. There 
are few extremely cold days, and it follows that for the average winter 
day the heater is larger than necessary. 

Hcaters are all equipped with three heats so that they may be 
partially turned off to meet any condition. The larger heater also has 
the feature that, when а cold room is entered, the appliance may be 
turned on full heat for å few minutes which will rapidly raise the tem- 
perature, and after that it can be turned to a lower heat. 
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With а difference in temperature between the outside and inside 
of a room, а definite heat transfer takes place from the walls, floor and 
ceiling, and it is necessary to supply that amount of heat to the room. 
With ordinary good construction in a house, 1% to 2 watts per cu. ft. 
will produce a temperature rise of 30 degrees Е. 

Eleetrie heat is flexible and available in just the quantity desired 
at all times. With other methods of heating, the required heat is pro- 
duced along with a great deal more that is wasted because the fuel can- 
not be exaetly controlled. One or all the rooms in a house may be heated, 
as required, thereby effecting much saving in fuel eosts. Electric heat 
is instantly available by turning a switeh. In the morning, when heat 
is required quickly, there is no delay as in starting a fire or furnace. 
Automatic heaters will maintain even temperature, doing away with 
extremes of heat and cold. A hall heater usually will keep the chill off 
the entire house. 

Portable heaters may be moved to suit the housewife's convenience, 
or stationary heaters may be installed in the walls where they are out 
of the way and take up little space. 

One of the big advantages of electric heat is the elimination of 
flame and eombusition with the consequent fire hazard, poisonous gases 
and explosive mixtures. This is of considerable importance in the home 
with small children where health and safety are paramount. It is also 
important in rural communities where fire fighting apparatus is not 
readily available. No doubt in time insurance rates will be reduced 
where combustion is eliminated. 

Eleetrie heaters also are used with furnace installations for those 
chilly fall and spring days when it is uneconomical and bothersome to 
start a furnace for just a few minutes but uncomfortable without some 
heat. 

There are many advantages to the all-electric home but it seems 
unnecessary to enumerate them. The public generally accepts the elec- 
tric home as better and more desirable than any other, but is dubious 
as to the operating cost. In this article I have endeavored to show 
how, all things considered, the electric home is just as economical as 
others less desirable. А comparable illustration is this—the cost of 
kerosene for lighting is less than the cost of electricity, but the almost 
universal use of electricity for lighting where available would indicate 
that electric lighting is more economieal than kerosene lighting when 
fuel, labor, maintenance, fire hazard and similar factors are taken into 
consideration. 

It is simply a matter of education, and before long in certain sec- 
tions of the country the electric home will predominate. Most people 
are "from Missouri" and they are rapidly being "shown." At present 
the electric home is making most rapid progress where the housewife 
is doing her own work and looking after a couple of kiddies. To her 
it is a source of pride and the greatest labor-saver possible. Certainly 
she is entitled to the most modern equipment in her "business" just 
as her husband uses the latest equipment in his office or factory, to 
save time, labor and money. 

There are others to whom the electric home represents something 
"better," and they are willing to pay a little more for comfort and con- 
venience. The first cost of building an all-electrie home is usually less 
than that of a similar home of different type, and after a year's opera- 
tion, much to their surprise, the owners generally find that they have 
saved money. 
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Today the progressive home builder, if he does not actually elec- 
trify, at least takes the precaution to install heavy wiring so that this 
equipment can be added at a future date. 

The electrical industry is now concentrating on the “Red Seal Cam- 
paign," which is the symbol of adequate electric wiring and the pros- 
pective buyer will do well to see that this seal is a part of his future 
home. 

Knowledge of color is the product of the mind given to expansion, 
the result of long processes of observation, analysis, and comparison. 

Good taste, which makes itself felt in certain homes is not a result 
of chance, but the result of carefully studied color harmony, producing 
lovely livable interiors expressing beauty and repose, composed as ex- 
pertly as a piece of music that echoes its harmonious melody through 
the corridors of time. 


The Improving Architecture of Small Homes 
By EDWIN H. BROWN 
Secretary of the American Institute of Architects 


SUSPECT that in all the fields of the building industry no one place 
T has been quite so lacking in the spirit of architecture as the field 

ot the small home. In the last five years, however, there has been 
an awakening on the part of the owner himself, and on the part of the 
architect to the need for architecture in this enormous field of small 
house building. In this way came into being the Architect's Small 
House Service Bureau. It is almost impossible to estimate what this 
has accomplished, but anyone with half an eye can see the great im- 
provement that is taking place in the small housebuilding of the country. 
Newspapers and magazines are regularly publishing photographs of 
attractive houses, and this steady stream of good pictures is having a 
marked effect on the taste of those building or buying small homes. It 
is quite evident that the United States is going to be, ultimately, a na- 
tion of reasonably attractive and comfortable homes, probably taking 
second place to no other nation in the world. 

The people of the United States, like the people of all the rest of 
the world, without realizing it, are copyists, influenced by their imme- 
diate surroundings, by the things which they see daily, and their out- 
look on life is limited by their surroundings and possibilities, which are 
given to them of seeing things. They love to imagine that they are 
unique and original, but they are timid to the last degree in trying any- 
thing new or anything that will be very markedly different from what 
is in their neighborhood. And in every community there are a few peo- 
ple who more or less set the fashion. They have a little more courage 
than the rest but they in turn are limited in what they dare to do by 
the restrictions of the larger field to which they have access. 

But the people of the United States can change their habits and 
thoughts quicker than the people of other countries because of the mar- 
velous development of the advertising field and the enormous means of 
publicity available. If one cares to spend the money it is quite possible 
to literally plaster the entire country with a given article or a given 
idea. or any individual faney that one desires. If this is kept up for a 
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sufficient length of time people will begin to take the thing for granted, 
and it has become а part of the daily life. What more notable example 
of this than the utterly uniform way in which the clothing fashions 
change from year to year, and exactly the same in every corner of the 
country. Let us pray that this does not happen to architecture or art. 

I don't know who was responsible for the introduction of the mania 
for styles in the building of houses. Almost the first question that is 
asked of an architect in regard to a house is, "What style is it?” And 
I don't know of any harder question to answer. This I do know is quite 
true: that there is no such thing as a definite style which can be fol- 
lowed throughout in the construction of a house. We are so close to 
our own methods of building that we can't say what American or French 
or English architecture is. Every nation is swayed by its individual 
characteristics. It is quite safe to say that if a large collection of pic- 
tures of buildings of the different countries were gathered together in 
their separate groups, and further, if these different drawings or pic- 
tures of these buildings were taken of some so-called style. Gothic for 
example, we would not have the slightest hesitation in saying that this 
group was American, this French, this English, etc. We can't get away 
from our own national characteristics. 

What is the best type of house for your lot? Should you build a 
wooden house, or a tile house, or a concrete block house, or a solid brick 
house, or a brick veneer house? Should it be Colonial, or Dutch Colonial, 
or Spanish, or Californian, or Santa Fe, or Tudor, or any other favorite 
and much-advertised type? Can you build it for $6,000 or more, or 
less? Should you have casement windows, or double-hung windows, 
with large or small panes of glass? Should you have sleeping porches, 
or ordinary open porches, or sun parlors, or a garage under the house, 
or a garage separate from the house? 

You ean find an answer, and a very positive one, either yes or no, 
just as you please by going to the right party for your answer. Lumber 
manufacturers will probably tell you that a wooden house can be made 
fire safe, built cheaper than any other, made warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer than any other type. Brick people will deny many of these 
statements, will assure you that the solid brick house will cost you less 
in the long run than any other type, and that you should build with 
brick. Tile people will give you all the advantages of the use of hollow 
tile, and ecncrete block people will tell you a similar story. And all the 
makers of stucco will tell you the advantages of а stucco house over all 
others. 

The story that you get from each one will be largely true, and each 
man telling you the story will be quite convinced that what he is tell- 
ing you is the truth. It is his job to believe in what he is selling or he 
wouldn't be able to sell it to you. 

What is the answer to such a jumble as the would-be owner is go- 
ing to meet when he tries to get his very earnest and important ques- 
tions answered? It is very simple. Don't take the statements of any 
prejudiced parties as covering the entire truth of the matter. Go to 
someone who hasn't any particular axe to grind and ask him about what 
you should do. Go to an architect, a man who is trained in the design 
and supervision of eonstruetion of buildings of the general kind that 
you want to build. 
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One frequently hears this question, "But an architect costs money, 
anywhere from five to ten per cent of the cost of the house, and why 
throw so much money away when you need every cent to get the house 
you want?" There is a very simple and logical answer to that query, 
though the make-up of the American people at this time seems to be 
such that they cannot appreciate it. It is apparently much easier to dis- 
trust the man who has no visible axe to grind, no visible motive of self- 
gain for a recommendation, than to distrust the man whose job is to 
sell you the thing he is selling, and from which he makes his livelihood. 
Also the selling man, because it is his livelihood, is likely to make a 
much more strenuous argument for his goods than will the man who 
is trying to get the best artiele for you with no direct financial return 
to himself. It looks to me so very simple that I cannot follow the ordi- 
nary procedure. Everyone has to earn money to live. You cannot get 
anything for nothing. You can, of course, pick up bargains here and 
there, but if you are not sure what you are getting you better keep your 
eye peeled for the bargain offered you; it might and probably will be a 
bargain for the other chap. If you will play the game with your ar- 
chitect you can save his commissions several times over and get much 
more nearly the house that you want. It's worth trying. 


While, as a rule, the great American Publie is a most suspicious 
publie, yet it is at the same time the most gullible and credulous Public 
that ever lived. I know of a case where an architect, and a good archi- 
tect who was most proudly spoken of by his father, was called in to his 
father's house to diseuss some changes in the heating plant. It just 
so happened that this architect was noted for the successful methods 
of heating he used in his houses. He made some simple recommenda- 
tions to his father and left with the belief that the matter was settled. 


The father, however, that day happened to discuss the matter of 
his heating plant with the shoemaker who had a little shack not far 
away. The shoemaker, not possessing a house of his own, not being 
financially interested in the deal, was able to tell of a marvelous furnace 
and heating layout that would solve all the problems. His account was 
so glowing that the father immediately had his old plant torn out and 
one of the new ones put in its place. And when the new plant was fin- 
ally made to work, after a fashion, by which time the inventor of it had 
turned his attention to other fields of imagination, the cost to the owner 
of the house was two or three times what it should have been and he 
had a white elephant on his hands. Why is it that the advice of the 
disinterested passer-by, a man without experience or knowledge, so often 
has more weight than the interested and unbiased advice of the man 
who knows? 

It after all would seem that one of our greatest troubles is that 
the general conception of architecture is that it has to do with the ap- 
pearance of the house only, and not with the vital parts of the building 
of a house, such as materials used, methods of construction, financing 
the house, supervising the construction, letting the contracts, protect- 
ing the owner throughout, in actual fact becoming the owner with the 
advantage of trained and sympathetic knowledge at a cost which be- 
comes negligible. In fact, when you come to consider that the entire 
charge of the architect is less than what you pay the bank for the use 
of the money or the contractor for his profit, it is funny that it is so 
seriously considered. 
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HOME OF ADOLPH FRIEDMAN, HOLLYWOOD 
Lloyd Rally, Arehitect 
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Economic Prospects for Remainder of 1926 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Secretary of Commerce 


NY business forecast must be simply an appraisal of the forces 
А in motion at home and abroad, for and against progress. All 
signs indicate that if we will temper our optimism with а sprink- 

ling of caution we shall continue our high level of prosperity over 1926. 


The United States produced and consumed more goods in 1925 
in proportion to population than ever before in its history. Our stand- 
ard of living has therefore been the highest in our history and is of 
course the highest in the world. This improvement, however, has been 
greater in the urban centers than in agricultural communities. 


The dominant favorable factor in our outlook is our increased рго- 
ductivity, due to fundamental and continuing forces—such as the cumu- 
lation of education. the advancement of science, skill and elimination 
of waste. Other favorable indications on the immediate horizon are 
that the stocks of commodities are moderate; there is employment for 
practically everyone; real wages are at a high level; savings are the 
largest in history and capital is therefore abundant; and the whole 
machinery of production and distribution is operating at a higher degree 
of efficiency than ever before. While wholesale prices for the year as 
a whole have averaged about 6% higher than for the previous year 
it is largely due to needed advance in prices of agricultural products. 

There are some phases of the situation which require caution. Con- 
tinuation of real estate and stock speculation and its possible extension 
into commodities with inevitable inflation; the over-extension of install- 
ment buying; the extortion by foreign government-fostered monopolies 
dominating our raw material imports; the continued economic in- 
stability of certain foreign countries; the lag in recovery of certain 
major agricultural products; the instability of the coal industry; the 
uncertainties of some important labor relationships—all these are mat- 
ters of concern. But, as said above, with caution we should continue 
a prosperous year over 1926. 

The construction industries have played a very large part in the 
high business activity of the past three years. The volume of con- 
struction has been unprecedented during the past year with consequent 
great activity in the construction-material industries, iron, steel, lum- 
ber, cement, etc. Contrary to normal expectations this increased de- 
mand has not increased prices, for there has been a slight reduction in 
building costs due in a large measure to the gradual lengthening of the 
building season. The increasing Federal, state and municipal public 
works programs for next year, together with the promise of large elec- 
trical and railway extension and improvement, indicate a continuing 
demand for heavy construction. While it might be thought that the 
war deficiency in housing has been overcome, yet the high real wage in 
industry creates a demand for better housing and this condition, com- 
bined with the migration to suburbs due.to the motor. promises to con- 
tinue as long as employment remains general. We could hardly expect 
so exceptional a construction activity to repeat itself, but there will be 
a large volume in any event. 

Our foreign trade in 1925 has been exceptionally satisfactory. Both 
exports and imports have risen materially, the former reflecting an in- 
crease in agricultural exports and the latter reflecting the large demand 
for foreign raw materials and tropical foodstuffs. Exports will total 
around $4,900,000,000 or about T% more than in 1924. Imports will 
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amount to about $4,200,000,000 or approximately 17% more than in 
1924. Roughly, one-half of this increase in both exports and imports 
is attributable to greater quantities exported, and the remainder to 
advanee in prices. The major explanation of our favorable trade bal- 
ance is, of course, to be found in the continued heavy investment of 
American capital abroad; in essence we are lending foreigners the 
where-with-all to buy foods from us, or are sending goods to convey 
our investments abroad. It is probable that the final figures will show 
that this country has added to its foreign investments during the year 
by more than a billion dollars. 

In finance the past year has been characterized by increased sav- 
ings, comparatively easy money conditions, the issuance of a large vol- 
ume of both domestie and foreign securities, and by an extraordinary 
rise in the prices of stocks accompanied by marked speculation on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

On the whole, both our own country and the rest of the world face 
a more favorable outlook than for a long time past. We, ourselves, 
however, need to be on our guard against reckless optimism. What we 
need is an even keel in our financial controls, and our growing national 
efficiency will continue us in increasing prosperity. 


* * * * 


Revise Hollow Tile Sizes 


After having been in effect nearly two years, the Simplified Practice 
Recommendations as to hollow building tile, which reduced 39 sizes to 
19, have been revised. The original conference of makers, building 
supply dealers, contractors, architects, building engineers and others, 
held on October 19, 1923, under the auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, United States Department of Commerce, based the limitation 
of dimensions on results of a survey conducted by the industry. The 
revision, which was adopted at a meeting in Chicago a few weeks ago, 
instates but one size not included in the previous simplified list, and 
makes only slight modifications in other items. 

The survey which preceded the revision conference was based on 
figures supplied by 143 of the 201 companies in the United States 
making this produet. These 143 companies produce more than 789% of 
the total tonnage of the country ; and the figures compiled in the survey 
were based on the number of hollow tiles made during the year 1924 
and the first half of 1925. It was shown that in the "recognized sizes," 
the demand had steadily increased, while the orders for sizes outside of 
the simplified list had dropped to a negligible figure, in most cases. 

In load bearing wall tile of end construction, the figures show, there 
were gains of 679,947 pieces in recommended sizes in an output which, 
for the first half of 1925 involved 2,658,830 pieces. Less than 10% of 
the output for the first half of 1925 was in sizes not included in the 
simplified list. 

In hollow tile for side construction, the increase for the first half 
of 1925 over a similar period in 1924 in the recognized sizes was 
5,082,669, while the sales in "unlisted sizes" for the 1925 period were 
150,000 less than the 1924 period, and represented some 105% of the 
sales in the group. 

In standard partition tile there was a gain of 6,512,811 pieces in the 
recognized sizes between the first half of 1924 and of 1925. At the same 
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time the non-recognized sizes decreased 1,175,000 pieces during the 
period. 

The single size which was added under the revision program was a 
wall tile 8 inches by 8 inches by 8 inches, with nine-cell construction. 
This was found in the survey to be in growing demand as a result of 


building trends and requirements. 
ж ж ж ж 


An Earthquake-Proof Dwelling 
By ARTHUR C. ALVAREZ 
Assoeiate Professor of Civil Engineering, University of California 
[Concluded from the March issue] 


The 7%-іпеһ rough flooring boards should be laid at an angle of 45 degrees 

with the sides of the house. Eight-penny nails are large enough. Ву laying the 
flooring at an angle of 45 degrees instead of parallel to the sides, the house is much 
more effectively braced against twisting by an earthquake. The boards of the roof 
also, when that is flat, should be laid at 45 degrees. 
EXTERIOR WALLS. All the studs and plates in stories above the underpinning 
should be of 2 by 4-inch pine or fir, the studs being spaced usually 16 inches 
between centers. The upper plate of every story should be doubled and advantage 
of this fact should be taken to give its joints а large well nailed overlap as shown 
in Figure 8. In each side of each story there should be two lines of 2 by 4-inch 
stud bracing sloping in each direction, like CD and EF in Figure 8. To be effective. 
this bracing should make an angle with the horizontal not greater than 45 degrees 
and should extend from plate to plate, rather than as shown by GH, because а 
stud brace like GH is only about 40 per cent as efficacious as the brace EF. In 
the stories above the underpinning, it is better to fit the stud braces between the 
studs otherwise too many studs must be cut; stays will then not be necessary at the 
ends of the stud braces which terminate at the plates. 

Testst made by the writer during the early part of the year 1925 at the Civil 
Engineering Laboratory of the University of California show that when the I by 
8-inch boards used for sheathing are nailed to the studs at an angle of 45 degrees 
with the horizontal instead of horizontally, the resistance of the wall to earthquakes 
is increased about 40 рег cent, when the studs are also braced as shown in Figure 
8 by diagonal stud braces. Moreover, since such diagonal sheathing bonds the 
framework of the several stories and the underpinning in such a way as to cause 
the entire building to act as a unit, it is strongly recommended where resistance to 
earthquakes is a factor to be considered. Eight-penny nails are sufficient in the 
sheathing. To obtain the best bracing, the joints in the sheathing, if required, 
should be made on the studs and midway between the floor levels; if the joints 
occur at the floor levels, much of the advantage of the continuity in bracing is lost. 

Pieces marked J, K, and L in Figure 8, called fire stops, are required by the 
building codes of some cities but are entirely unnecessary in the outside walls of a 
building ereeted one story at a time, if sheathing is used. In interior partitions. 
however, such so-called fire stops help slightly to stiffen a wall that is covered 
on each side with plaster only. 

Openings marked M and N in Figure 8 are correctly framed. M, because the 
upper header trussing is stiffer, gives а better support to the floor above, but 
requires more labor than N. The single-stick 4 by 4-inch header of M is better than 
the doubled 2 by 4-inch headers of O or Q, because it is stiffer. Supports under 
the ends of the sill should not be omitted as in O and Q. Q is very poorly framed 
because the header which takes loading from the floor above is supported at its ends 
by nailing only. 

The tests mentioned above also show that half the resistance to earthquakes 
of a timber frame house depends on the wooden sheathing. Any weaker substitute, 
used as a ground for the stucco in place of the wooden sheathing, will accordingly 
increase the earthquake hazard. The resistance of a building may be increased 
considerably by driving three 8-penny nails instead of two, wherever each board 
of sheathing crosses a stud, a stud brace or a plate. 


¿Wall Bracing in Timber Frame Buildings, by Arthur С. 
Society of Americn, September, 1925. 
Where Figures are mentioned reader should refer to illustrations in the March issue. 


Alvarez. Bulletin of the Seismological 
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INTERIOR PARTITIONS. The шаш cross partitions should have 2 by 4-inch 
studs, they should be well stiffened by diagonal stud braces and their plates should 
be adequately tied to the plates of the exterior walls, so that the eross partitions 
will serve to tie and braee the latter. Here “fire stops” are necessary for bracing. 

The floor plates of all exterior walls and interior partitions of every story must 

be adequately nailed to the floor joists by 20 penny nails. 
PROVISION FOR PIPING. It is exceedingly important that the architeet make 
provision for all piping in the framing plans, so that plumbers will not be compelled 
to mutilate or remove important supports, braces or ties in order to install their 
fixtures. This duty of the arehitect should not be delegated to the earpenter. The 
best method is to run the larger piping between double walls. 

Because of laek of space, a discussion of the stucco exterior and construction 
of chimneys must be omitted. 

In conclusion, the adoption of the structural details in regard to framing out- 
lined in the preceding paragraphs will add only a trifling amount to the cost of 
eonstruetion of a two-story dwelling, yet the writer believes that such a timber 
frame dwelling, when built on a reasonably good natural foundation, will survive 
without appreciable damage any earthquake likely to occur in California. 


GARDEN VIEW HOUSE IN CLAREMONT 
W. H. Ratcliff, Jr., Architect 


Sprinklers in Motion Picture Booths 


It is worthy of note that in the City of Eau Claire, Wis., in accor- 
dance with the requirements enforeed by the local fire department, all 
motion picture projection rooms are provided with automatic sprinklers. 
Their installation has already proved worth while in that city, in at least 
one instance and prevented a film five. The installation of sprinklers 
under such conditions is decidedly advisable and should meet with gen- 
eral adoption, says an exchange. 


* * * * 


Sixteen-Story Hotel 


The Marion Realty Company is having plans prepared by Architect 
Albert H. Larsen for a sixteen-story $1,000,000 hotel to be erected at 
Ninth and Market streets, San Francisco. 
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THE RANKS of the architec- 
tural profession in California have 
been seriously depleted since the 
first of the year in the passing of 
prominent members. San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles and Sacramento 
have lost some good men, all of 
whom stood high in their chosen 
work. Their passing is a distinct 
loss to the communities in which 
they lived and builded their works. 
So many sudden deaths remind us 
of how brief and uncertain this life 
is after all. 

NO STRUCTURE erected in San 
Francisco in recent years has been 
more generally exploited through- 
out the country than the new tele- 
phone building. Newspapers and 
technical journals here and abroad 
have commented most favorably 
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upon the design and general fea- 
tures of this thirty-story struc- 
ture, a circumstance that must be 
most gratifying to the architects, 
Messrs. Miller & Pflueger and A. 
А. Cantin. 


OUR STATE BOARD 


Governor Richardson is expected 
shortly to make some new appoint- 
ments on the California State 
Board of Architecture, both North- 
ern and Southern Divisions. The 
terms of all the members have 
expired and there are two vacan- 
cies on the Northern Board, due to 
the death of Mr. Schnaittacher, 
who served for many years as sec- 
retary, and to the resignation of 
Mr. Glass. The Governor is under- 
stood to be in favor of spreading 
his appointments over a wider area 
instead of selecting them all from 
the larger cities. He would like 
to have Sacramento, Fresno and 
San Jose represented on the North- 
ern Board and Santa Barbara, Pas- 
adena and San Diego on the South- 
ern Board. The principal objec- 
tion to going so far away from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles lies 
in the time and expense involved 
for the incumbent to attend the 
meetings. There is no compensa- 
tion for the work, nor does the 
State allow expense money except 
once a year when the two boards 
hold a joint session. This year the 
meeting was held in Los Angeles. 
Next year San Francisco will prob- 
ably be the objective point. 

The Governor realizes that there 
is considerable work ahead for the 
two boards and he is giving the 
appointments careful thought to 
the end that his selections will re- 
sult in members who will accom- 
plish the most good. It is a no- 
torious fact that there are all too 
many self-styled "architectural 
draftsmen," “designers” and “en- 
gineers" now practicing in Cali- 
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fornia without certificates. Many 
of these are anxious to take the 
examinations, but they hesitate be- 
cause of an impression that the 
test is too rigid. Those who have 
successfully designed and erected 
buildings under their names, how- 
ever, need not shy from this exam- 
ination. If they have any com- 
pleted work to show and it is of a 
meritorious character, there is not 
one chance in а hundred that the 
board will turn them down. 

In view of the fact that it is ex- 
pensive to secure convictions and 
in view also of the fact that the 
State Board has only a limited 
amount of money to carry on its 
affairs, the better plan would seem 
to be for the members to be less 
drastie in passing candidates. Such 
а policy would surely result in 
more applicants for licenses and 
less evasion of the law. 

Since the above was written 
Governor Richardson has appoint- 
ed Architect Albert J. Evers to 
succeed the late Mr. Schnaittacher 
as secretary of the Board, North- 
ern Division. Both the Governor 
and Mr. Evers are to be congratu- 
lated, for the appointment is ideal 
and The Architect and Engineer 
is the more pleased since its editor 
was taken into the Governor's con- 
fidence and his advice sought prior 
to making this and the forthcom- 
ing appointments. 


__LET US HAYE A COMPETITION 
There is some prospect of a com- 
petition for the proposed $3,500,- 
000 Masonic temple in Oakland. 
The combined Masonic bodies of 
the East Bay section are behind 
the project and a building com- 
mittee has been appointed headed 
by Potentate Louis J. Breuner. 
With such а large expenditure of 
money as proposed the committee 
should feel justified in calling for 
competitive plans from distin- 
guished architects identified with 
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the Masonic organization through- 
out the country. This would in- 
sure no doubt, some splendid arch- 
itectural designs and the publicity 
that would follow such a program 
would be nation-wide. Oakland 
would not only be favored with 
some splendid advertising but the 
city would be assured of a building 
that would be a source of civic 
pride to its citizens. 
AUTOMOBILES AND BUILDING 


Brisbane, in his column of April 
9th, started something that the 
entire Construction Industry may 
feel it incumbent to fight. He says 
“A good automobile is worth more 
than a house.” Is Brisbane trying 
to convince the average American 
to purchase pleasure and defer the 
establishment of the foundation of 
our civilization? It's bad doctrine 
and no one should be more inter- 
ested in showing its folly than the 
building industry. Maybe though 
Brisbane is only joking. You can't 
always take him seriously. Un- 
questionably there are some houses 
being built that we would gladly 
exchange for our automobile! 

Seriously, an automobile is a 
fine thing but a home is better. 
The two would seem to form a 
combination that make for man's 
happiness supreme — provided he 
can afford the expense of both. 
Really when you come to think of 
it the automobile is a help to build- 
ing in more ways than one. The 
great impetus recently achieved by 
suburban building would not have 
been possible without automobiles. 
They have proved a money sav- 
ing factor in the transportation 
of materials and they have been a 
determining factor with owners in 
building homes remote from the 
business centers. Large acreages 
of suburban land have been devel- 
oped into residence districts be- 
cause of the convenient access to 
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town via the privately-owned 


Lizzie. 

According to figures furnished 
by the Bureau of Industrial Tech- 
nology the automobile is first 
among the country's industries 
with total expenditures of $14,000,- 
000,000 annually. Construction is 
in tbird place with an annual ex- 
penditure of $7,000,000,000. 


LOS ANGELES BUILDING CODE 

Аз part of а program extending 
over а period of some eight months 
and designed to raise the standard 
of building in Los Angeles, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
acting upon the recommendation 
of its Construction Industries Com- 
mittee, recently forwarded to the 
Board of Building and Safety Com- 
missioners three recommendations 
as to changes in the Los Angeles 
Building Code. The recommenda- 
tions are in the following 
language: 

1. Any column base that is less than 
12 below the grade at that point shall 
be anchored to the foundation in an ap- 
proved manner. 

2. Whenever the spans of concrete or 
steel joists are 15” or more hetween cen- 
ters of supports, there shall be provided 
at least one line of bridging so designed 
as to he capable of transmitting the 
shear equal to at least one-half the load 
of each joist. In case of concrete bridg- 
ing such bridging ribs shall be reinforced 
continuously at the top and bottom with 
stecl. 

3. No concrete beam in excess of 18” 
in depth shall have a web of less than 6” 
in thickness. 

In its study of the Building Code 
the Chamber of Commerce work is 
in charge of a special committee 
consisting of C. C. Thomas, vice 
president of the Dwight P. Robin- 
son Company, as chairman, F. J. 
Twaits, vice president of the Sco- 
field Engineering Company, Paul 
E. Jeffers, structural engineer, J. J. 
Backus, Los Angeles City building 
inspector, and Edw. W. Cunning- 
ham, structural engineer. 

In consideration of the particu- 
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lar questions now offered, the com- 
mittee called in Prof. R. R. Martel 
of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, who is also secretary of the 
Southern California Earthquake 
Protection Council, Mr. C. E. Noer- 
enberg, president of the Los An- 
geles Building and Safety Commis- 
sion, Loyal F. Watson, architec- 
tural engineer and Mr. William E. 
Mellema, structural engineer. 

The work that has been under- 
taken by the Chamber's Committee 
undoubtedly will be of great bene- 
fit and the organization is to be 
encouraged for taking these mat- 
ters in hand and having for its 
helpers such representative gentle- 
men. Their suggestions and ad- 
vice are certain to prove of great 
value to the community. 


ILLEGAL PRACTICE 
(Monthly Bulletin, Hlinois Society of Architects) 


At the March meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects, the attention of the Board was 
again called to the practices of a well- 
known alleged firm of Chieago architects. 
The firm is alleged to be composed of 
four men, all of whom are well connected 
socially and financially. 


It is claimed that only one member of 
the firm has ever been licensed to prac- 
tice architecture in the State of Illinois 
and that this member allowed his license 
to lapse some years ago. Consequently, 
it is evident that even if the law per- 
mitted an association, sueh as that re- 
ferred to, to style themselves architects 
and to practice architecture with only 
one member of the firm registered, the 
faet that the architect member of the 
firm is not now licensed or registered in 
the State of Illinois, results in all of the 
work of this firm since the license lapsed 
to have been done illegally and contrary 
to the law of the State of Illinois. 


The attention of the Director of the 
Department of Registration and Educa- 
tion of the State of Illinois has been 
called to this matter on many occasions, 
but so far as the Publie Action Commit- 
tee of the Illinois Society of Architects, 
or its Board of Directors, are advised no 
action by the State has been taken. 2 

ЇГ the Registration Law of Illinois 
means anything, it should be enforced 
and it should be enforced against men of 
wealth and social standing equally as 
rigidly as against the "flatter.” What is 
the answer? 
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With the Architects 


Building Reports and Personal Mention 


Pioneer Arehitect Banqueted 

Twenty-five members of the Washing- 
ton State chapter, Å. I. A., at a dinner 
at the Rainier Club in Seattle last month 
feted Charles H. Bebb, for 35 years a 
prominent leader in Washington archi- 
tecture, in honor of his 70th birthday. 
Among the hosts were five charter mem- 
bers of the chapter which Mr. Bebb 
helped found in 1894, These were: G. 
W. Bullard, Tacoma, the first chapter 
president; A. J. Russell, Tacoma; George 
Lawton, James Stephens and Carl Sie- 
brand of Seattle. 

Mr. Bebb was the first secretary of 
the ehapter, was re-elected to that office 
one term and served the chapter four 
terms as president. In recognition of his 
services he was made a fellow of the 
A. I. A. in 1910. 1n 1914 he became as- 
soeiated with Carl F. Gould, head of the 
school of architecture at the University 
of Washington, and the two have con- 
tinued in partnership under the firm 
name of Bebb and Gould. Many of the 
important projects in the Pacific North- 
west have been entrusted to the firm 
with splendid results. 


Washington State Architects 

President T. F. Doan of Bellingham 
presided over the March meeting of the 
Washington State Society of Architects 
held in the Arcade Building, Seattle. 
Forty architects were present, making а 
record attendance for the year. 

Arrangements are heing laid for a 
membership campaign and it is expected 
that there will be a 100 per cent increase 
in membership this year. 

Secretary Jones has announced that 
work is well under way on the booklet, 
"Duties and Services of an Architet," 
which wili be publishd by the society in 
the interests of the architectural pro- 
fession and for the benefit of the build- 
ing public. ---————— 

Architect Baumann Busy 

New work in the office of Architect 
Н. С. Baumann, 251 Kearny street San 
Francisco, includes the following: Three- 
story hrick vencer apartment house. 
Webster street, south of Green, San 
Francisco, for По тап € MeGahey; two 
buildings containing stores and apart- 
ments for Ernest Johnson of San Mateo; 
$50,000 apartment house at Fifteenth 
nvenue and Irving street, San Francisco, 
for Nelson & Marcussen; three-story 
brick veneer house for Chas. A. Johnson; 
and two residences in St. Frnncis Wood. 


S. F. Architectural Club Notes 

Å banquet for the members of the 
San Francisco Architectural Club, as 
well as for members of the profession 
not belonging to the club, heralded the 
opening of the new quarters at 523 Pine 
street, on Monday evening, April 11. 
There was a big attendance and a good 
time was had by all. 

Now that the Club has reestablished 
itself, “Art” Janssen has instigated a 
membership campaign which has promise 
of big results. 

The "Beaux Arts" activity is develop- 
ing in the Atelier. The members are 
taking advantage of the new quarters. 

The resignation of two active students 
was necessitated hy their leaving San 
Francisco. Ed. К. MeNinch, one of 
them, is now in Sacramento where he 
has joined Starks and Flanders, former 
members of the club, who are now the 
correspondents for the “Ведих Arts." 
Fritz Kruger, the other member, has 
left to join Fred Kramer in New York 
where he is developing skyscrapers for 
York & Sawyer. 

News from two of our former students 
has been received lately. Jack Geering, 
who is employed by the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, developing Peruvian school 
Fuildings in that country, has reported 
that he is thoroughly enjoying his ex- 
perience in South America. Word has 
been received from Orin Bullock, who is 
s'udying at Harvard, to the effect that 
his studies there are most advantageous 
and that he is getting the most out of 
them. 


New Secretary of State Board 

Architect Albert J. Evers of San Fran- 
cisco, member of the firm of Ashley € 
Evers, has been appointed by Governor 
Richardson as а member of the State 
Board of Architecture, (Northern Dis- 
triet) filling a vacancy occasioned by the 
death of the late Sylvain Sehnaittacher, 
also of San Francisco. Тһе unexpired 
term for which Architect Evers has been 
appointed will end May 28, 1927, 

Architect Moves 

Architect Edwin J. Symmes, who has 
had offices for some time with Architect 
W. C. Hays, in the First National Bank 
building, San Francisco, has moved to 
the Shreve building, San Francisco. Mr. 
Symmes recently awarded contracts for 
n Mnsonie Temple to be erected at Park 
street nnd Central avenue, Alameda. 
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Circular of Advice, А. I. А. 

The American Institute of Architects, 
seeking to maintain a high standard of 
practice and conduct on the part of its 
members as a safeguard of the impor- 
tant financial, technical, and aesthetic 
interests entrusted to them, offers the 
following advice relative to professional 
practice: 

The profession of architecture calls for men 
of the highest integrity, business capacity, and 
artistic ability. The architect is entrusted with 
financial undertakings in which his honesty of pur- 
pose must be above suspicion; he acts as profes- 
sional advisor to his client and his advice must be 
absolutely disinterested; he is charged with the 
exercise if judicial functions as between client 
and cantractor and must act with entire impar- 
tiality; he has moral responsibilities to his profes- 
sional associates and subordinates ; finally, .he is 
engaged in а profession which carries with it 
игауе responsihilities to the public. These duties 
and responsibilities cannot be properly discharged 
nnless his motives, conduct, and abilities are such 
as to command respect and confidence. | 5 

No set of rules can be framed which will 
particularize all the duties of the architect in 
his various relations to his client, to contractors, 
to his professional brethren, and to the public. 


Prizes Awarded in A. I. A. Competition 

August Reuling, New York, was 
awarded the first prize of $150 in the 
competition held by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects for an Historical De- 
vice for the Octagon House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The second prize of $100 
was awarded to Harold A. Rich, Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts, and the third prize 
of $50 to J. T. Jacobsen of Philadelphia. 
Entries in the competition were sent in 
from various parts of the country, from 
Massachusetts to California and from 
British Columbia to Florida. 


Large Piedmont Residence 

Architects Newsom, Newsom € New- 
som, 14 Montgomery street, San Fran- 
cisco, have completed plans for a fine 
large residence to be built on Seaview 
avenue, Piedmont, for M. E. Hills, of 
Hills Brothers. The grounds are to be 
laid out in elaborate style with swim- 
ming pool, summer house, sunken gar- 
dens, etc. A feature of the house will 
be a pipe organ. 


Six-Story Apartment House 

Architect A. M. Knoll, of San Fran- 
cisco, is preparing plans for a six-story 
steel frame Class С concrete apartment 
house to be erected on the southeast cor- 
ner of Geary street and 31st avenue, 
San Francisco, at an estimated cost of 
$140,000. 


Architect Building New Home 
Architect Clarence А. Tantau has let 
a contract for a new home for himself 
to be built on the Tunnel Road, Berkeley. 
It will be of the Spanish type of archi- 
tecture. 
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OBITUARY 
Passing of Architect Herold 

The death of Architect Rudolph A. 
Herold of Sacramento occurred suddenly 
April 13th in a San Francisco hospital. 
Mr. Herold died of malignant spinal 
meningitis. He enjoyed his usual good 
health up to 24 hours before he was 
stricken. Mr. Herold's last work was 
just beginning to show signs of comple- 
tion—the million dollar Providence hos- 
pital under construction in Oakland. 
For some time Mr. Herold had contem- 
plated moving his office to San Francisco 
where he was first engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession before settling in 
Sacramento. 

While a resident of the latter city he 
designed a majority of the publie build- 
ings in addition to many of the more 
pretentious commercial structures. The 
public buildings include the Sacramento 
County courthouse, city hall, Sacramen- 
to county jail, the old high school at 
Eighteenth and K streets, now the Sut- 
ter Junior High School and the new 
county hospital. 

Mr. Herold was architect of the For- 
um building of which he was part owner, 
the Capital National Bank building, the 
Masonic Temple and the Tehama Coun- 
ty jail, in addition to many other struc- 
tures. 

Mr. Herold was a member of the Sac- 
ramento Lodge of Elks, Tehama Lodge 
of Masons and the Sutter Club. He was 
also a member of the San Francisco 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects and was a director and past 
president of the Sacramento Architects' 
and Engineers' Club. 

He was a native of California and 
was 54 years of age. 

The surviving relatives include two 
brothers, P. J. Herold, formerly of Sac- 
ramento, but more recently of San Fran- 
cisco, and Eugene Herold of Lincoln, and 
a sister, Mrs. Tillie Gustaveson of Sac- 
ramento. — 

Matthew O'Brien 

Another death in the ranks of San 
Franciseo architects oceurred April 25 
when Matthew O'Brien passed away at 
his home in Pleasanton, Alameda County. 
Mr. O'Brien had been in poor health for 
more than a year. He was able to be 
around, however, up to within a few 
days of his death. He contracted influ- 
enza which terminated in a fatal attack 
of lung congestion. Mr. O'Brien was 
at one time senior member of the firm 
of O'Brien and Werner, and under this 
partnership many notable buildings 
were designed and erected following the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire. The- 
atres designed by the firm inelude the 
Hippodrome and Tivoli. 


Some years ago the firm dissolved 
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partnership and the two members con- 
tinued to practice independently. Mr. 
O'Brien was 55 years of age. He was 
а member of the San Franciseo Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects. Rais- 
ing thoroughbred horses was his hobby, 
and at the time of his death he owned 
a one-third interest in the Pleasanton 
race track. 


Alfred Dwight Foster Hamlin 


Professor Hamlin, long assoeiated with 
the Sehool of Architecture at Columbia 
University, was accidentally killed by 
an automobile while erossing Riverside 
Drive, New York, on the night of Магей 
2184. 

Professor Hamlin was born in Con- 
stantinople, September 5th, 1855, a son 
of Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin who was 
president and one of the founders of 
Robert College. Professor Hamlin grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1875 and 
later studied architecture at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and at 
L'Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. His en- 
tire edueational career was identified 
with Columbia University. 


Adolph Wegner 


Adolph Wegner, well-known eontrac- 
tor of San Franeisco and the bay eities, 
died suddenly of heart failure at his 
home, 3136 College avenue, Berkeley, 
April 28th. 

Mr. Wegner, who was 67 years old, 
eame to the bay district from New York 
in 1906 so supervise the construction of 
the Hotel St. Franeis. He was also 
superintendent of eonstruetion of many 
other large buildings in San Francisco. 


Beach Cottage Competition 


The Frank Meline Company of Los 
Angeles has published in attractive book 
containing a series of drawings chosen 
from a large number that were sub- 
mitted in the recent Beach Cottage com- 
petition. 

The purpose of the competition was to 
stimulate interest in the better design- 
ing of that type of dwelling, to insure a 
high standard of quality in the arehitec- 
tural development of Pierpont Bay, and 
to eneourage skilled training among 
the younger members of the architec- 
tural profession. 

The Southern California Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects ap- 
proved the competition as to form and 
eonsidered it to be of edueational value. 
Mr. Carleton Monroe Winslow, prepared 
the program for the competition and 
acted as consultant. 
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PERSONAL 


Architect Edwin Bergstrom of Los 
Angeles has been appointed a member 
of the national board of direetors of the 
Ameriean Institute of Architeets to fill 
the уасапсу caused by the death of Syl- 
vain Schnaittacher of San Francisco. 
The appointment was made on гесот- 
mendation of the San Franeiseo Chapter. 
Mr. Bergstrom was а national director 
of the A. I. A. from 1921 to 1924. 


Architeet Chas. Peter Weeks of Weeks 
& Day, San Franeiseo, has returned from 
El Paso, Texas, much improved in 
health. 


Architect Martin Schaeht, 1101 Yeon 
building, Portland, has become Pacific 
Coast manager of the Foundation Com- 
pany of New York, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 


Architect Edwin J. Ivey, A. I. A., Pa- 
cifie Block, Seattle, has returned from 
Europe, where for 14 months he has 
toured and studied in Italy, France and 
England. 

Architeet С. A. Pehrson of Spokane is 
designing a seenie country home for 
Louis M. Davenport, owner of the Dav- 
enport Hotel. The home will be built on 
the banks of the Little Spokane river 
about nine miles north of the eity. 


William L. Smith, formerly of the firm 
Smith & Griffiths, 401 Gerlinger build- 
ing, Portland, has announced that their 
partnership of 12 years standing has 
been dissolved. Mr. Smith has estab- 
lished an office at 613 Henry building. 

Architect Louis Svarz, Seattle, has 
moved from the First National Bank 
building to offices in a new building 
which he designed at 719 Seeond avenue. 


Architeet Chandler С. Cohagen, of 
Billings, Montana, has been appointed 
state deputy of the Grand Couneil of the 
De Molay of Montana. 

Architect В. E. Williams, who has 
been associated with Architeet R. F. 
Train for the last twenty-six years in 
the practice of architeeture in Los An- 
geles, has been advised by his oculist to 
give his eyes a rest for a time, and tem- 
porarily he will engage in another line 
of business. Mr. Williams and three 
associates have acquired and will oper- 
ate the Glacier Lodge, a splendid hunt- 
fg and fishing resort near Big Pine, 
California. The architectural business 
will be continued by Mr. Train under the 
old firm name, Train & Williams, at 277 
Western Mutual Life building. 

Ivan С. Satterlec, Stockton architect 
has been conducting all inspections made 
by the office of the Stoekton eity huild- 
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ing inspector, while the latter is engaged 
in framing а building code for the Pacific 
Building Officials. 

Architect C. F. W. Lundberg, Provi- 
dent building, Tacoma, has taken into 
partnership his former draughtsman, 
Mr. Ekvall and the firm name will here- 
after be known as Lundberg and Ekvall. 


Architect Paul J. Duncan announces 
opening an office for the practice of 
architecture at 730 Pacific National Bank 
building, Los Angeles. Mr. Duncan will 
be pleased to receive trade literature, 
catalogues, etc. 

Architect А. Е. Doyle of Portland, has 
moved his offices from the Worcester 
building to the tenth floor of the newly 
completed Pacific building, that city. 

Г. С. Ling of Billings, Mont., recog- 
nized as one of the leading architects of 
the West, has associated himself with 
George M. Rasque of Spokane and will 
move his family to Spokane as soon as 
arrangements can be made. Mr. Ling 
will retain his office in Billings as a 
branch. 

Mr. Arthur S. Bugbee and Schirmer- 
Bugbee Co., architects, announce the re- 
moval of their San Francisco office to 
the Holbrook building, 58 Sutter street. 

Architects Roger B. Sturges and A. 
Burnside Sturges, announce the removal 
of their offices from 331% S. Western 
avenue to suite 216 Harth building, Los 
Angeles. 


Berkeley Odd Fellows Building 


Architect James W. Placheck of Berke- 
ley has awarded contracts for the erec- 
tion of a three-story Class C store and 
lodge building for the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows on the northwest corner 
of Bancroft Way and Fulton street, Ber- 
keley. The total cost of the building 
will be in the neighborhood of $150,000. 


Niles Building 

Architects Wythe, Blaine € Olson, of 
Oakland, have let contracts for a two- 
story reinforced concrete and brick store, 
office and apartment building at Niles, 
Alameda County, for E. A. Ellsworth. 
The total cost of the structure will 
amount to about $40,000. 


Designing Concrete Warehouse 
Engineer John D. Galloway, First Na- 
tional Bank building, San Francisco, is 
preparing plans for a reinforced concrete 
warehouse to be built in Sacramento, 
for Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 


Eiks Building, Fresno 
Plans have been approved for a $200,- 
000 Elks building at Fresno. The archi- 
teets are Ernest J. Kump € Company. 
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Not Favorably Impressed with Florida 

Architect Chas. Edward Hodges, for- 
merly of San Francisco, who deserted 
New York а while back to join the pil- 
grimage to Florida, has returned to the 
Eastern metropolis, and in a letter to 
The Architect and Engineer says he 
is mighty glad to be back in New York 
City where building is very brisk. To 
quote from his letter anent the Florida 


situation, climate, ete.: 

“The inflation of prices, combined with the 
embargo, and propaganda. has temporarily set 
Florida back. I was amused at Ше query of how 
California compared with Florida. There cannot 
be any comparison, as the latter is purely tropical 
flat country, while California is grand in its 
mountains and valley scenery, and the Western 
man is liked throughout the country. Some day 
I hope to be out there again. 2 

“Ву the bye, the elimate of Florida. certainly 
does not come up to the climate of California.” 


Granted Certificates 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
State Board of Architecture, Northern 
Division, held April 27th, the following 
were granted a certificate to practice 
architecture in California: Nathan O. 
Larson, 240 Wildwood avenue, Piedmont; 
Lazer L. Nusbaum, 1270 California 
street, San Francisco; and John В. Ме- 
Cool, 1304 Bernal avenue, Burlingame. 


Los Angeles Loft Building 

Architects Ashley & Evers, 58 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, are preparing 
plans for an eight-story Class Å store 
and loft building to be erected on South 
Flower street, between Seventh and 
Eighth streets, Los Angeles, for the 
Parmalee-Dohrmann Company, at an es- 
timated cost of $400,000. 


Berkeley Favors Skyserapers 

By a vote of five to three, the Ber- 
keley city council adopted а resolution 
setting that body on record as opposed 
to any ordinance that would limit 
heights of buildings to less than the 
existing law of one and one-half times 
the width of the street. The Berkeley 
Realty Board was also opposed to the 
proposed measure. 


Oakland Baby Hospital 

Plans have been completed by Archi- 
tect E. W. Cannon, 1924 Broadway, Qak- 
land, for a two-story steel frame and 
brick baby hospital at 51st and Dover 
streets, Oakland, for the Baby Hospital 
Association of Alameda County. The es- 
timated cost of the structure is $250,000. 


Princeton School of Architecture 

Two competitive prizes of eight hun- 
dred dollars each, in the School of Archi- 
tecture, Princeton University, are an- 
nounced for the year 1926-1927. The 
winners are exempt from tuition fees. 
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Apathy Wins Again 

The splendid scheme for our Civie 
Center, designed by the Allied Archi- 
tects’ Association, is never to be realized. 
Our city council, headed by the mayor 
says so, in spite of advice to the con- 
trary by every authority on traffie and 
eity plan in the United States. The new 
city hall is being placed practically іп 
the center of the proposed central es- 
planade of the Allied scheme whieh will 
block forever the realization of any 
really great solution for this our great- 
est civic project. Seventeen percent of 
the voters in Los Angeles elected the 
mayor and council. 

The foundations will be set and the 
steel frame designed for the proposed 
great tower of the city hall, at an added 
cost of thousands of dollars to support 
the additional weight of the tower. The 
city council has no legal right to author- 
ize this expenditure until sueh time as 
the eharter provision limiting the height 
of buildings is set aside by vote of the 
people. It is doubtful as to whether the 
people will vote to allow the eouncil to 
be the first to break its own charter. If 
the couneil, by a negative vote at the 
next election is not allowed to build the 
tower to the additional height, the steel 
and the foundations built in to support 
it will be like the miser's buried treas- 
ure: thousands of dollars where no one 
ean use it. The architects will also be 
paid an additional fee for redesigning 
that portion of the building effected by 
the elimination of the tower. Worse 
than all this is the building of the city 
hall without the adoption of a Civic 
Center plan. 


Dominican College Dormitory 

Architect Albert M. Cauldwell, 251 
Kearny street, San Franciseo, has been 
commissioned to prepare plans for a 
three-story dormitory for Dominican 
College nt San Rafael. It will have ae- 
commodations for seventy pupils. The 
estimated eost is $75,000. 


Pacific Avenue Residence 

Plans have been prepared by Archi- 
tect Henry H. Gutterson, 526 Powell 
street, San Francisco, for a two-story 
and basement frame residence and ga- 
rage to be huilt on Pacific avenue near 
Lyon street, San Francisco, at a eost of 
$50,000. The owner is Louis Sloss, Jr. 


U. S. Veteran's Hospital 
Plans are being figured and bids will 
be opened June 21st, for the construetion 
of several new buildings at the U. S. 
Veteran's Hospital, Menlo Park. The 
total estimuted cost of the improvements 
is $800,000, 
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IN MEMORIAM 

The passing of Sylvain Sehnaittacher 
has deprived us of one who served the 
State of California as å member and 
officer of this Board, since nineteen 
hundred and ten, and one who, by reason 
of personal distinetion and achievement, 
lent dignity to the Board's proceedings, 
and earned respect for the profession of 
architecture. His steadfastness and 
genial nature endeared him to his asso- 
eiates, and gained for him enduring 
friendship. 

Therefore, the California State Board 
of Architecture hereby records its high 
appreciation of his memory and ex- 
presses its heartfelt sorrow for his loss, 
and sineerest sympathy to his family 
and professional associates in their 
bereavement. 

Signed, 
California State Board of Architecture. 

Northern District: Southern District: 

Clarence R. Ward W. J. Dodd 
James R. Miller Myron Hunt 

John J. Donovan William H. Wheeler 

A. M. Edelman 
John Parkinson 


Court Decision—Sufficiency of 
Performance 

Where plans are required for build- 
ing not to cost more than certain sum, 
or accepted on condition that it can be 
erected for given amount, architect сап- 
not recover for services, unless building 
can be erected for such a sum, or in- 
ereased cost is due to special eircum- 
stances or change of plans by owner— 
ӘЛІП MG VG 5% 05% 


Los Angeles Office Building 
A twelve-story Class A office building 
is to be built on Olive street, between 
Sixth and Seventh streets, Los Angeles, 
for W. W. Paden and Associates. The 
architect is Roy L. Smith, City Club 
building, Los Angeles. 


Le Brun Scholarship Awarded 
William Ferrari has recently been 
awarded the Le Brun Traveling Schol- 
arship. Mr. Ferrari is twenty-five years 
old and at present is in the office of 

James Gamble Rogers in New York. 


Designing State Building 
Architect Stanley Smith of the State 
College, Pullman, Washington, is design- 
ing the new $150,000 women's dormitory 
to be erected on the campus of the 
Washington State College. 


New Seattle Theatre 
The Orpheum Theatre Circuit will 
spend $1,500,000 in building an eight- 
story Class À theatre and office building 
in Seattle, from plans by Architect В. 
Mareus Priteen, 
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With the Engineers 


Corrosion and How to Meet It 
By FRED W. KOLB 


by liquids is that in many cases it is 

inversely proportional to the concen- 
tration of the corrosive. For example con- 
centrated sulphuric acid can be handled 
very satisfactorily in steel drums and 
cast or wrought iron pipe, but a half 
per cent solution will dissolve iron or 
steel in a few hours. Then, too, acids 
and chemicals which are harmless to the 
human organism, such as vinegar, fruit 
juices, bath salts, ete., will rapidly cor- 
rode iron, eopper and brass. 

Unfortunately, these dilute solutions 
and harmless acids are the ones which 
must be handled in drain lines. 

In chemistry laboratories of high 
schools, colleges, hospitals and industrial 
plants, where chemicals are being con- 
stantly thrown into the drainage system, 
the need for corrosion resisting mate- 
rial has been apparent. Attention has 
not been directed, however, to the cause 
of the frequent replacements and repairs 
necessary in hotels, clubs, office buildings, 
apartment houses and even residences. 
Here we have grease, chemical solvents 
for the grease, dishwashing compounds, 
fruit acids, vinegar, cleaning fluids and 
many other corrosives thrown into the 
drain system which singly or collectively 
soon disintegrate the ordinary drain line 
materials. The failure and replacement 
of at least a portion of the drainage 
system has been considered a necessary 
evil beeause the cause and its remedy 
have not been known. 

In an investigation of a large number 
of chemical laboratories, it was found 
that the average life of the various parts 
of the drainage system was as follows: 

Sink outlets and traps, less than two 
years. Horizontal pipe lines, up to five 
years. Vertical pipe lines, not over ten 
years. 

From this it is very evident that the 
sink outlets and traps, especially, and the 
horizontal lines, if possible, should be of 
a material positively known to be resist- 
ant to the widest range of corrosive 
action. 

Many materials have been tried for 
this work, among which are tile, lead, 
brass, cast iron, enamel-lined iron, rubber 
and ferro-silicon alloys. 

Tile pipe, though very cheap, requires 
great care for installation and it is al- 
most impossible to maintain tight joints. 
It is resistant to corrosion so long as the 
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glaze is in perfect condition, but rapidly 
disintegrates where there is the slightest 
imperfection in the glaze. To encase it 
in conerete merely postpones the evidence 
of failure—since the concrete itself is 
rapidly disintegrated by any acid, and 
will not prevent leakage through the pipe 
or at the joints. 

Cast iron is more resistant to acid ac- 
tion than wrought iron or steel, but is 
rapidly attacked by practically all acids 
except strong sulphurie. 

Lead, if "chemical lead,” is very re- 
sistant to some acids. Unfortunately, 
the chemical lead is very expensive, and 
the ordinary lead pipe used disintegrates 
wherever there are segregations of im- 
purities. Besides it is soft, requires more 
elaborate supports, and is easily pune- 
tured by sharp objects. It should never 
be used with nitric, strong sulphuric, 
muriatie or acetic acids, iron chloride 
and many other common corrosives. 
When used for dilute sulphurie, the 
joints should be burned and not wiped— 
since the spelter in a wiped joint is more 
rapidly attacked by the acid than the 
lead. 

Brass and copper are so rapidly at- 
tacked by almost all acids that they are 
not to be considered. я 

Enamel-lined iron is expensive, can- 
not be cut to lengths on the job, and 
must be made to order for each par- 
tieular job, in order that an enamel may 
be furnished to resist the particular acid 
condition. Ordinary bathtub enamel con- 
tains lead oxide which is readily etehed 
even by lemon juice. 

Hard rubber is used ordinarly for 
muriatic acid only. It is brittle and 
must be ordered to exact length. 

The material which most nearly ap- 
proaches the ideal for handling all acid 
waste is a ferrosilicon alloy or *high 
silicon iron.” The composition of such 
iron is usually from 12 to 15 per cent 
silicon with carbon, manganese, sul- 
phur and phosphorous present in small 
amounts, the remainder being iron. The 
presence of any elements besides silicon 
and iron decreases the acid resistance to 
a marked degree. Below 14 per cent 
silicon there is a very rapid increase in 
rate of corrosion and if the decrease in 
silieon content is accompanied by even 
a slight increase in carbon the rate of 
corrosion may be several hundred times 
as great. 
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This fact is very emphatically shown 
by corrosion tests made by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, under actual working соп- 
ditions in acid mine water containing 
from one-quarter to one and one-half 
per cent acidity. Three samples of each 
produet were used in each of „Пе three 
mines: 

IMMERSED IN RUNNING MINE WATER OF 
1.1365, TOTAL ACIDITY 
Average loss on samples Average loss on samples 
Containing Containing 

13-140 Silicon, 1.3% 14-14.5% Silicon, 0.2- 

graphite or carbon 0.66% carbon 

2.72 тр. per sq. em. 0.00037 тк. рег sq. ст. 

ог 18.97% in or 0.013% in 
119 days 119 days 
IMMERSED IN RUNNING MINE WATER OF 


1.416% TOTAL ACIDITY 
Average loss on samples Average loss on samples 
Containing Containing 


13-14% Silicon. 1.367 
ктарһИе or carbon 
4.89 mg. per sq. ст. 


14-14.5% Silicon, 0.2- 
0.60 carbon 
0.00374 my. per sq. em. 
or 12.12% in ог 0,0976% in 
102 days 135 days 
IMMERSED IN RUNNING MINE WATER OF 
0.29505, TOTAL ACIDITY 
Average loss on samples Average loss on samples 
Containing Containing 

13-14% Silicon, 1.361 14-14,57 Silicon, 0.2- 

graphite or earbon 0.5% carbon 

2.22 mx. per sq. em. 0.0022 my. per sq. em. 

ог 13.12% in ог 0.010257 in 
N 98 days 98 days 

It is evident that close control must be 
exercised in order to maintain the proper 
quantities of silicon and carbon. Such 
control adds to the cost of manufacture, 
but having decided to install high-silicon 
iron for permanence, the additional eost 
of the best (the labor cost being the 
same) is scarcely noticeable in compari- 
son to the great difference in resisting 
qualities. 

Therefore, specifications should require 
а high silicon iron with a minimum sili- 
con content of 14 per cent and a maxi- 
mum carbon content of 0.80 per cent, and 
the analysis should be made оп p'eces 
of commercial castings—not on samples, 
as these are sometimes made by a differ- 
ent method. 

Duriron, as manufactured by the 
Duriron Company, comes well within the 
specification above given, and is guar- 
anteed against failure from corrosion for 
n period of twenty years. 


Oakland Suffers Hillside Slide 


Conditions at the Lerida avenue hill- 
side slide zone in Oakland became more 
critical after the heavy rains in April, 
according to a statement issued by 
Chester Hunt, special engineer for the 
Oakland City Council, who was named 
to investigate and devise some means of 
stopping the catastrophe. Hunt declared 
that unless the zone can be dried out 
and kept dry every one of forty-three 
houses in the area will face destruction 
by the slowly moving mass which is 
crushing foundations and moving the 
houses down the hill at the rate of from 
two to five inches а day. 
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Hunt declared that the consistency of 
the surface soil of the hillside had at the 
time he made his report, the middle of 
April, become semi-liquid in nature and 
was a flowing "mass of ooze.” The 
moving hillside was exerting a pressure 
of ninety tons to every lineal foot, he 
said, and is so powerful, with a leverage 
of its eighteen-foot depth, that it was 
impossible to stop the slide by driving 
piles or building rip-rap walls. 

Engineer Hunt will attempt to tunnel 
into the hillside to the base of a strata 
of serpentine shale which rests on a 
two-inch strata of water. These two 
stratas, he said, are the real cause of 
the slide. The water accumulates by 
seepage from the surface and by the 
flow of underground springs. 


Patent on Slab Design 


L. A. Perry, construction engineer for 
the Longview company, has been advised 
by patent attorneys in San Francisco 
that his application for patents covering 
the hexagonal slab design of concrete 
pavement has been granted by the U. S. 
patent office in Washington, D. С. This 
type of pavement construction under- 
went a test at Longview a few months 
ago and was declared to be stronger than 
the square and rectangular types, ac- 
cording to engineers. It has heen used 
in Longview for two years. 

Mr. Perry's design has been one of the 


most widely discussed engineering de- 
velopments in the country in recent 


years and 12 national and loea! technical 
publications have carried illustrated ar- 
ticles describing the new feature. Mr. 
Perry has made no plans for marketing 
the invention. Associated with him in 
is H. O. Root, engineer, formerly of 
Longview but now of Los Angeles. 


Pay Engineer What He's Worth! 

Engineers as a class receive inade- 
quate compensation for service rendered. 
Engineers themselves are more and more 
recognizing this fact and now comes 
their traditional arch-enemy, the соп- 
tractor, to their support. 

This writer within the last three 
months twice has heard pre-eminent 
leaders of influential contraetors organ- 
izations denounce low salaries for engi- 
neers holding publie office of responsi- 
bility. In each instance it was suggested 
that legislation be introduced providing 
for greater pay for such engineers. 

When contractors of their own free 
will take up the interests of the engineer 
and actively seek to aid the engineer in 
raising himself from the underpaid cate- 
gory, then the millenium is just over 
the horizon. And that is just what has 
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been done by the А. G. С., at the national 
convention at Portland, and the Public 
Works Contractors Association of Wash- 
ington. 

Too much has been said of the ro- 
mance, adventure, glory and poetry of 
engineering and altogether too little of 
the prose, hard work and low pay. May 
the contractors help to substantially ad- 
vance the interests of engineers in the 
Pacific Northwest! 

If engineers, contractors and all other 
elements of the industry will make a 
united effort to educate the publie to the 
actual dollars-and-cents angle of engi- 
neering, results will be fortheoming.— 
Pacific Builder and Engineer. 


San Francisco Contractor Sues 


Howard S. Williams, San Francisco 
contractor, has comenced an action in 
the Superior Court at Nevada City 
against the Grass Valley High School 
District, A. Abrahams, C. A. Moorehouse, 
William Ducotey, Albert Crase and John 
Mulroy, as trustees, for the recovery of 
$5108 and interest from March 3, 1926. 

The complaint alleges that on April 
28, 1922, the plaintiff entered into a eon- 
tract with the Grass Valley High School 
district and its then board of trustees, 
by which the plaintiff agreed to con- 
struct the high school building at Grass 
Valley for the sum of $79,724. 

That the plaintiff constructed the 
building in accordance with his contract 
and during construction work the trus- 
tees required plaintiff to make certain 
deviations, alterations and additions to 
the building which were of the reason- 
able value of $2034, no part of which has 
been paid. 

The building was completed and ac- 
cepted on March 5, 1923. The complaint 
further alleges that the plaintiff per- 
formed his contract and that he has re- 
ceived from time to time the sum of 
хэй and that а balance of 93074 is 
due. 


New Paint Service 

The growing importance of aluminum 
paint as an interior and exterior paint 
in factories, mills and foundries has 
aroused considerable interest among 
architects. While specifications for this 
new paint are to be found in standard 
reference books, those who seek further 
information are invited to communicate 
with the Research Bureau of Aluminum 
Company of America at New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. | 

Пете tests of various uses and mix- 
tures are constantly in progress. The 
Bureau will be glad to co-operate with 
architects and specification men by shar- 
ing the results of its tests and discoveries. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by 
CHARLES PETER WEEKS 


Brickwork in Italy. A Brief Review from An- 
cient to Modern Times. American Face Brick 
Association, Chicago. 

To find a book so pleasing to glance 
through, so satisfying to study and so 
easy for reference is a real delight. It 
is compiled with much forethought for 
its enjoyment and usefulness. It is most 
profusely illustrated by charming water 
color sketches by Maria Barossa, by dia- 
grams, and by a host of well selected and 
clearly reproduced photographs, all of 
which give a very graphic story of the 
use of brick in all types of Italian build- 
ings from ancient to modern times. Some 
of the pictures are of very familiar 
buildings, and others, of equal beauty, 
are of almost unknown works. In fact, 
one need hardly read the text to sense 
the changes in the uses of brick during 
the passing centuries. 

The text is in the form of four ar- 
ticles, two each by the Italian scholars 
Professor Carlo Roccatelli and Professor 
Enrico Verdozzi, taking up the use of 
brick in Ancient, Medieval, Rennaissance, 
and contemporary work respectively. 
These give in an interesting and concise 
manner not only a comprehensive survey 
of the subject but also an immense 
amount of detailed information, which 
would undoubtedly be of great interest 
to the traveler and the general reader, 


as well as to the architect and student. 
GERTRUDE COMFORT MORROW. 


San Francisco Joins A. G. C. 

The entrance of the San Francisco 
contractors to the A. G. C. on March 
17th, is a matter of sincere congratula- 
tion here as it makes an unbroken A. G. 
C. front from Los Angeles to Seattle 
in the important cities. The high virility 
of the Pacific Coast Chapters is strength- 
ened by the last acquisition, the San 
Francisco group even when standing 
alone, having been for years an exceed- 
ingly influential organization. “San 
Francisco knows how, said William 
Howard Taft. They have been exceed- 
ingly good neighbors, their joining the 
fold will give us all added strength in a 
common cause.—The Constructor for 
April, 1926. -------- 

Built Defective Grand Stand 

Paul F. Mahoney, who built the grand- 
stand at Pasadena which collapsed on 
last New Year’s Day, causing death to 
ten persons and injury to 200, was found 
guilty of manslaughter by a jury in the 
superior court. Mahoney was sentenced 
to serve one to 10 years in San Quentin 
prison. 
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True Colloidal Paints 


By SAMUEL CABOT 


T is well known that paints, especially 
those intended for outdoor use, must 
largely be made of a drying oil of 

good quality as а fixative, and substan- 
tially chemically inert pigments. It is a 
characteristic that the fixative and pig- 
ment have little or no affinity for each 
other and, therefore, tend to separate, 

We all have had the experience of 
laboriously stirring the pigment back 
into a can of paint after it had settled 
out and realize how difficult it is to keep 
the product uniformily mixed. 

On newly painted surfaces, separation 
can often be detected by the eye and 
even where it is not visible, it is shown 
by the change in color. 

On porous materials such as wood, 
brick, concrete or plaster, the oil pene- 
trates the pores and leaves the pigment. 
This filtering out process tends to leave 
spots of light colored pigment containing 
little fixative oil. It also produces a 
plane of cleavage at the surface. One 
side of this plane will be surface plus 
fixative; the other, pigment plus a small 
amount of fixative. These conditions are, 
to a large degree, responsible for defects 
such as chalking, dusting, spotting, and 
peeling. 

It has been realized for some time that 
if the pigment could be more finely di- 
vided, it would be improved in tinting 
power, would penetrate more deeply into 
the surface pores and would settle less 
rapidly. Improvements in grinding have 
resulted, but even the high speed, so- 
called colloid mills have had only lim- 
ited success as the pigment particles 
have a tendency to clump together and 
settle out, the size of the clumps vary- 
ing with the different fixative media 
employed. 


The problem is not primarily a me- 
chanical one at all, but physical and 
chemical. We have approached it by 
avoiding the usual method of disinte- 
grating such as crushing and wiping. 
Crushing and wiping tend to squeeze par- 
ticles together as well as to break them 
apart, 

Our method is to pull the agglomer- 
nted particles apart by direct disruptive 
force. This is repeated many times and 
the ultimately fine particles are coated 
over with minute membranes which tend 
to prevent them from clinging together, 
At the same time they receive a negative 
electric charge. Being sub-microscopic 
and having all the same charge, they are 
mutually repellent, and have an oscillat- 
ing motion known as the Brownian move- 
ment. The pigment is in what is called 
collodia) solution in the fixative. Тһе 
particles are, most of them, invisible to 
the ordinary microseope. The machine 


that does the work is of very low speed 
but considerable power. 

The resulting material differs from 
ordinary paints in that there is practic- 
ally no tendency for the pigment and ve- 
hicle to separate. Filtering or centrifug- 
ing can only separate the coarser par- 
ticles. 

In thin films, or when greatly diluted 
in solvents such as turpentine or water 
white coal tar distillates, the colors are 
transparent, in striking contrast to the 
muddy effect with ordinary paints. 
Whites appear opalescent; reds wine- 
like; yellows like syrups; browns like 
caramel, and blacks like thinned out 
inks, etc. 

Since the pigment does not pack, brush 
marks are obliterated. There is such an 
enormous surface of pigment in contact 
with the fixative that the tinting power 
is much increased and the color is en- 
hanced in brilliance and beauty. 

The solid particles are dragged into 
the pores of the surface by the capillary 
action on the oil, thus acting as a very 
remarkable primer. 

Spotting is eliminated and pecling is 
prevented as there is no apparent plane 
of cleavage, the pigment being carried 
into the pores as well as the fixative. 

Improvements are being made almost 
daily. Impurities injurious to the col- 
lodial condition have to be avoided, a 
small percentage of which would coagu- 
late the pigments, producing a condition 
of precipitation very much like ordinary 
paint. 

Pure pigments seem to give the best 
results. The impurities being much 
more difficult to bring into collodial solu- 
tion. 

Each color requires its own peculiar 
technique and chemical medicines to keep 
it from throwing back to the ordinary 
suspension type. 

Fineness of the particles varics through 
practically the whole colloid range. 

It must be understood that though the 
Brownian movement retards the settling 
of the particles enormously, they ulti- 
mately settle, however, to some extent. 

] have taken pigments that normally 
settle in half an hour and disintegrated 
them to such fineness that about half 
had settled in twenty months. This col- 
loidal type of settling is very much more 
bulky than ordinary settling (about five 
times) and the pigment goes back into 
colloidal solution by merely reversing the 
container. 

The result of this new process which 
has been in manufacture for about a 
year, in increased convenience, usefulness, 
brilliance, and durability of product, have 
so far fully kept up with expectations. 
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Iron and Steel Well Preserved 


The most important, if not the only, 
survey of the condition of the metal 
framework of a large building after 
more than three decades of service, has 
been published by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction in а booklet en- 
titled “Madison Square Garden, One of 
New York's Architectural Landmarks.” 


The survey was made during and fol- 
lowing demolition by Frank W. Skinner, 
Consulting Engineer of New York City, 
and thoroughly covers the condition of 
the structural iron and steel in the old 
Madison Square Garden. Mr. Skinner's 
investigations show that all of the 
structural iron and steel, with the ex- 
ception of а relatively small proportion 
under special and unusual conditions in 
the main tower, was found in а perfect 
state of preservation. 


This, it is pointed out, is all the more 
significant because of the fact that lit- 
tle or no care had apparently been taken 
for the maintenance of the framework. 
None of it had been protected except 
where it happened to be enclosed or part- 
ly enclosed in the brickwork or floor 
slabs. There was little evidence of peri- 
odical painting except in the case of the 
columns and other metal exposed in the 
balconies. 


Indicating as it does, that with proper 
maintenance a building with a struc- 
tural steel frame may be expected to 
endure for an indefinite period, the sur- 
vey will be of particular interest to stu- 
dents in the technical schools, municipal 
officials, and to all whose work brings 
them in contact with building construc- 
tion. A history of the building, one of 
the most famous in the world, and a 
brief account of the outstanding events 
with which it was associated during its 
life of more than 35 years, add to the 
interest of the booklet as å whole. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the executive offices of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction at 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


New San Francisco Manager 
Mr. Paul W. Beggs has resigned the 
management of the San Francisco office 
of Warren-Webster € Company and is 


succeeded by Mr. Lucien J. White. The 
company's offices are in the Sharon 
building. Recent Webster installations 


inelude the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph building, Pacific Gas € Electric 
building, Hills Brothers factory and the 
кв Club building, all in San Francisco. 
Webster systems are also heing installed 
in the United Bank building, Elks Club 
and Highland Hospital, Oakland. 
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Recent Work of Albert C. Martin, Architect 


By FREDERICK HAMILTON 


INCE the days of the old Padres and the Missions, the story of 

California has been a colorful chapter in American history. 

Throughout all time the architectural development of a commun- 
ity has been a true expression of its pulse. In California this develop- 
ment has been expressed in a freedom of style and display of originality 
that has not been evidenced in any other part of the country. 

One of the architeets identified with this development and contrib- 
uting largely to it is Albert C. Martin, of Los Angeles. Coming here 
almost directly from his eastern college training he has built up a clien- 
tele from all walks in life and has never specialized in any one type of 
building. 

Of exceptional interest at this time is the new Los Angeles City 
Hall, which is being executed in company with Messrs. John Parkinson 
and John C. Austin, both of the Southern California metropolis. In 
studying this project it seemed that a lofty and monumental tower was 
logical expression, indicating the aims and ideals of Los Angeles. This 
made a condition contrary to the local Building Code and necessitated 
a special vote of the citizens. The overwhelming manner in which 
this vote carried indicated the spirit of progress which is foremost in 
the minds of the people. 

St. Vincent Church, pietured in detail, presented an unusual archi- 
tectural opportunity. From the beginning of the study of this project, 
it seemed that the only true expression for it was in the Spanish Col- 
onial style handed down by founders of the community. In order to 
more faithfully develop this style an immense amount of research work 
was done and a trip into Mexico permitted a close-up inspection of 
Spanish architecture there. 

True the exterior ornamentation in Bedford stone presents at the 
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ST. VINCENT CHURCH, 1.08 ANGELES 
Albert C. Martin. Architect 


present time а somewhat foreign note to the warmth of California, but 
а few years in California's well known sunshine and the development 
of the Palm and Cactus planting which has been effectively done around 
this building, should make it appear as if it had grown from а seed 
dropped by one of the old Spanish Padres. 

The building illustrated for the Franciscan Sisters is merely one 
init of quite а comprehensive future group. The location is опа 
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NORTH ENTRANCE, ST. VINCENT CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
Albert С. Martin, Architect 


commanding hilltop which overlooks the entire city and provides an 
excellent site and superb view of the country. 

The Theatre building for the West Coast Theatres, Inc., is their 
largest outlying amusement house in Los Angeles and in connection 
with which are located the offices of this growing organization whose 

ities extend over the entire State. 

In choosing material from such a varied practice for publication 
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GARDEN VIEW, ST. VINCENT CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
ALBERT С. MARTIN, ARCHITECT 
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NAVE. ST. VINCENT CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
ALBERT С. MARTIN, ARCHITECT 
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ST. VINCENT CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 


ALBERT С. MARTIN, 
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STAIR ТО CHOIR, ST. VINCENT CHURCH. LOS ANGELES 
Albert C. Martin, Architect 


of this sort it is diflicult to know just what would most appeal to the 
readers. The office has executed a great deal of industrial work which 
is not particularly interesting pictorially but is a sort of work which 
contributes a great deal to the back bone and future of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Martin's ollice maintains а complete engineering department in 
both structural and mechanical work, keeping pace with the development 
of Los Angeles and its environs. 
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SANCTUARY, ST. VINCENT CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
Albert С. Martin, Architect 
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Albert C. Martin, Architect 
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PLAN, ST. VINCENT CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
ALBERT С. MARTIN, ARCHITECT 
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CONATY MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES 
ALBERT C. MARTIN, ARCHITECT 
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VILLANOVA PREPARATORY SCHOOL * 
AND COLLEGE DEVELOPMENT 


OJAI, CALIFORNIA. 
E 
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VILLANOVA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, OJAI, CALIFORNIA 
Albert C. Martin, Architect 


ECYPTIAN SWIMMING CLUB, LOS ANGELES 
Albert C, Mnrtin, Architect 
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GRAUMAN THEATER BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
ALBERT С. MARTIN, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE, GRAUMAN THEATER, LOS ANGELES 
ALBERT С. MARTIN, ARCHITECT 
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ORGAN SCREEN. GRAUMAN THEATER, LOS ANGELES 
MARTIN, 


ALBERT С 
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WEST COAST BOULEVARD THEATER, LOS ANGELES 
Albert C. Martin, Architect 


STAIRS TO MEZZANINE, WEST COAST TUEATER, LOS ANGELES 
Albert С. Martin, Architect 
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PLANS, WEST COAST THEATER, LOS ANGELES 
ALBERT C. MARTIN, ARCHITECT 
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MEZZANINE FOYER, WEST COAST THEATER, LOS ANGELES 
Albert С. Martin, Architect 


ENTRANCE, LOS ANGELES CITY HALL 
John Parkinson, John С. Austin and Albert С. Martin, Architects 
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CITY HALL. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN PARKINSON. JOIN C. AUSTIN, А. 
C. MARTIN, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS, 
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QUEEN OF ANGELS HOSPITAL, LOS ANGELES 
Albert С. Martin, Architect 


ELEVENTH FLOOR PLAN, QUEEN OF ANGELS HOSPITAL, LOS ANGELES 
Albert Є, Martin, Architect 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, QUEEN OF ANGELS HOSPITAL, LOS ANGELES 
Albert C. Martin, Architect 
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PROPOSED HOSPITAL, LOS ANGELES 
Albert С. Martin, Architect 
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DESMOND BUILDING. 
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ALBERT С. MARTIN, 
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ENTRANCE, VENTURA COUNTY HOSPITAL 
ALBERT C. MARTIN, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE, BANK OF AMERICA, LOS ANGELES 
ALBERT C. MARTIN, АКСТИТЕСТ 
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BUILDING FOR CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT С. MARTIN, 


WALNUT GROWERS 
ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MR. D. J. CAHILL, LOS ANGELES 
Albert C. Martin, Architect 
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LIBRARY, HOUSE OF MR. D. 7. CAHILL. 1.08 ANGELES 
Albert C. Martin, Architect 
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Fee Problems Confronting the Architectural 


Profession 
By ARTHUR C. HOLDEN in Institute Journal 


( "ing advi the architect means buying professional service or buy- 
ing advice. Even the plans themselves should not be construed 
as commodity. They are advice on how to build. They are put 

down on paper because the advice is too technical and detailed to be 

given orally. 

The length of time a salesman spends waiting for a customer, as 
well as with the customer, has to be paid for and borne in the cost of 
the goods. The time the architect spends waiting for clients or hunting 
for clients has to be paid for as well as the time he spends in serving 
and advising them. It all has to be covered by his fee. 

It is in the interest of clients to cut down all the expenses of the 
architect which are not a direct benefit to the client. So far as the 
client is concerned, the time the architect spends in hunting business 
is absolute waste, because it adds little of value to his professional 
experience. 

Architects are chosen either: 


INFORMALLY 
. Beeause of Free Sketches. 
. Because of Cheap Price. 
. Because of Financial Connections. 
. Because of Real Estate Connections. 
Because of Social Connections. 
. Because of Acquaintance. 
. Because of Friendship. 
. Because of Relationship. 
. Because of Reputation. 
. Because of Special Ability. 
or 

FORMALLY, i.e., BY COMPETITION 

1. Open. 

2. Restricted. 

3. Combination of the two. 

To bring client and architect more closely together, it must be made 
easier for clients to find out about architects. All hokum and pretense 
must be abandoned. It is theoretically splendid for architects to main- 
tain that selection should be made on the basis of professional qualifi- 
cations, but they have got to realize that not one man in a thousand has 
the information on which to base such a judgment. 

The holding of competitions is an extremely doubtful method of 
choice for other than monumental buildings, and it is not always satis- 
factory then. The principal advantage to the owner is the variety of 
ideas which are developed. It should be remembered, however, that 
these ideas are developed separately and at great cost to the individual 
architects, whereas the owner might derive greater benefit more cheaply 
from a group of architects acting in consultation. 

Except on very large projects the owner shuns the expense of a 
professional consultant, because it is one which at best ean bring him 
only an indirect result. 

The owner, above everything, wants to know what the architect 
ean do and what his ideas are going to be on the owner's particular 
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problem. If the owner speaks to one architect he doesn't want to be 
forbidden to discuss his building project with another. Has the archi- 
tect modeled his code of ethics too closely upon the exclusive system 
of professional advice-giving used by physicians? Both doctors and 
architects live by selling the professional advice which their training 
qualifies them to give. Neither can afford to give very much free 
advice. The architect is put to а greater personal expense, however, in 
rendering his advice through the development of the detailed plans so 
that proportionately the time spent in preliminary conferences is rela- 
tively unimportant. The doctor has established а system of clinical 
service where the best advice is made equally available to those who 
cannot afford to pay. 

There is little doubt remaining that the architectural profession 
has got to work out something resembling an architectural clinic where 
general advice can be given to the public at a very low figure. 

There are many types of work, however, in which the services of 
an architect are essential, such as the small school, library, or church, 
or the small village community hall. А competition as recommended Бу 
the Institute is altogether too cumbersome а method for the selection 
of an architect for such work. In the first place it costs too much and 
takes too long, and both money and time must be saved if real results 
are to be obtained. In the second place the formal competition doesn't 
allow the owners to get personally in touch with the architects who are 
being considered and understand their personalities. 

It ought to be possible to work out a “two or three conference” 
method of selection. Competing architects could be asked to confer with 
the client and discuss his needs with him. А memorandum of the points 
agreed upon could be sent to each competitor after each conference. At 
certain of the conferences all of the competing architects could be 
present in the spirit that, whoever got the work, they as а group were 
prepared to discuss and advise the best course to pursue. Through this 
method the owner would have а chance to learn something of the abili- 
ties of the respective architects: first, to draw him out and interpret his 
wishes, and second, to execute the design. 

The architectural profession and the public would benefit were а 
definite system to be worked out which would allow clients to consult 
architects in a preliminary way, paying a small sum without relation 
to percentage, based either on time spent in preliminary conferences 
or the exchange value of the advice given. It is possible that variants 
might be established with definite stipulation as to the type of sketches 
or advice to be furnished and the remuneration therefor. An Institute 
circular of information upon this method would be of assistance. 

The money paid to an architect forms part of the total cost of the 
finished building. In most cases, this total cost is such an important 
item that, if it runs too high, it may jeopardize the owner's ability to 
continue to own the building and perhaps force the foreclosure of the 
mortgages. It has been asserted, and more owners than architects 
appear to be aware of it, that practically all of the services which an 
architect gives can be secured indirectly by other means. In other 
words, the highly trained practicing architect has, besides his brother 
architects, two other classes of people as virtual competitors. First, 
anyone with sufficient intelligence to make a few diagramatic lines upon 
a sheet of transparent paper can make drawings from which any build- 
ing in the city of New York may legally be erected. Second, any firm 
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of steel fabricators, iron workers, stone cutters, plumbers, tin-smiths, 
cabinet-makers, and sometimes even carpenters have enough talent in 
their shop drafting force to supply the necessary detailed drawings when 
an architect is not employed. Furthermore, where architects are incap- 
able of supplying specialized details, the drafting forces of such organi- 
zations are generally depended upon to supply—"for the architect's 
approval”—necessary shop drawings. The architect has no monoply of 
the ability to draw. 

When an owner is willing to have the steel designed by the shop 
drafting force of the fabricator that is to supply it, it is difficult for 
that owner to see why he is expected to pay his architect a commission 
of 6 per cent on the price of the steel. It costs the fabricator perhaps 
2 per cent of the cost of his contract to redesign his steel, but he figures 
on doing it on most of the estimates he submits because thus he may be 
able to effect economies that may secure him the contract. This is 
usually done even when the steel is completely and carefully designed 
before proposals are requested. His price covers this extra cost; the 
owner pays it in the end, but it is a masked cost which seems merely to 
be part of the price of the steel. 

The architect is one of the few survivors of the percentage torm of 
compensation. The trend of the modern mind has been toward the 
business ideal of the fixed price. Prices are made inclusive of the over- 
head and profit which the seller gets. Can you imagine a customer 
going into a store and pricing a table and being pleased with a clerk 
who replies that the table costs $100 plus our commission of 25 per 
cent? Any clerk knows better than that. "Therefore he is likely to 
answer that “Ше price of the table is $150, but we will allow you a dis- 
count of 16 2/3 per cent because this is our January sale." With the 
price so stated the customer thinks it is a wonderful bargain. All sorts 
of masked costs are hidden in such practices. They are not in the inter- 
est of the customer, but the psychological effect is pleasing to him and 
accordingly he gets taken in. An architect may be honest with his 
client, but the psychological effect on the client instinctively leads him 
to react against the added percentage even though he recognizes that 
he is getting value for what he pays. 

One of the suggestions which recently came into the hands of the 
Committee on Uneconomie Practices of the New York Chapter was that 
part of the architect's fee should be paid by the contractor. The reason 
given was that the architect served both contractor and owner. The 
contractor, it was claimed, would then be able to ask for better service 
in the preparation of working drawings and specifications with the result 
that he would grow to depend more on the architect for his drawings 
and less on his own staff. On the other hand, the architect's role as an 
interpreter of the contract would be more apparent to the owner, 
and it was contended the architect would be more likely and more able 
to be fair to the contractor. The suggestion provoked more laughter 
than serious consideration. It should be mentioned here, however, so 
that the profession may realize what their business associates are think- 
ing. Architects have it in their power to render widely differing types 
of service. Until recently they had had it within their power to charge 
on the same basis whatever the service rendered. The growth of other 
agencies capable of rendering the same service has confronted archi- 
tects of all types with a serious situation. 

The foregoing suggestion should be plumbed for its serious import. 
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It reflects а real grievance of the contractor. It suggests the removal 
of a psychological obstacle from the mind of the contractor and from 
the mind of the owner. One must not forget the pleasure of the pur- 
chaser of the table upon learning he was to get a discount while in 
reality he paid the seller a 25 per cent profit. 

So far as the Institute is concerned, the elimination of waste in 
choosing the architect is a question of emphasis. Should the Institute, 
representing the organized profession, spend its energy in protecting 
the individual rights and privileges of the architect? Or should it 
throw its weight toward creating a relationship, whatever its form may 
be, which will encourage the owner to believe that architectural advice 
is worth having and that it is easy and not difficult to get all of the 
advice that he is willing to pay for? Whether he knows it or not, pro- 
fessional men, who call themselves architects, are not of value to the 
owner because they are architects, but because they can furnish the 
advice and service he needs better than any other agency. If architects 
forget this and spend too much of their time merely defending their 
present prerogatives they are likely to awaken some day to the fact 
that other agencies have taken over their capacities to serve. 

The case in question may be restated tersely and plainly as follows: 

Architects give specialized services. 

For some of these they get less than they deserve. 

The client doesn't understand just what the architect does. 

He knows he can get some of the services of the architect from his 
contractor, or others; he sometimes thinks he can get all of the services 
elsewhere. 

Like the man who bought the table, he is pleased to think that he 
is thus getting a reduction or saving the architect's fee. 

Too much emphasis must not be put on the defense of empty pre- 
rogatives to the exclusion of the study of how best the profession can 
serve, and of making these facts understandable to the public. 

The architect is competing not only against other architects for 
their services, but against miscellaneous persons, and outside business 
factors as well. 

The architect is not understood and on top of it has to overcome 
a psychological obstacle. 

At the present time most architects are harrassed and worried by 
these very problems. There is no reason why the status of the profes- 
sion should be at the mercy of the whims of circumstance. А straight- 


forward attempt should be made to control our own destiny. 
* * * 


Hardwood Floors for Office Buildings 

A hardwood floor is more apt to harmonize with the rest of an 
office interior, its furniture and equipment, than some other materials. 
И rugs are used, there is no better background than a properly finished 
maple or oak floor. It lends an atmosphere of warmth and comfort to 
the surroundings that is never present with a cement or terrazzo floor. 
Maple has been found to be a very practical wood for office building 
floors. It has a close hard grain and will stand wear better than any 
other hardwood floor. 

A good maple floor, if properly cared for, should last as long as the 
building. Maple, because of its tough fibres, has the quality of taking 
on a polish under use, thus setting up its own resistance to wear. Oak 
also stands up very well, but it has a more open grain than maple, which 
gives it a tendency to collect dirt and dust. 
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AUDITORIUM, AL MALAIKAH TEMPLE, LOS ANGELES 
John С. Austin, Architect 
С. А. Lansburgh, Collahorating Architect 


The Al Malaikah Temple, Los Angeles 


By JOHN C. AUSTIN, Е. A. Г. A. 


BOUT three years ago the writer entered into a contract with the 

Al Malaikah Auditorium Company to design and supervise the 

construction of a building, part of which could be used for Shrine 
ceremonials, and in addition to this, for theatrical and operatic perform- 
ances. The Shrine required a large banquet hall in conjunction with 
its ceremonials, and the eity of Los Angeles had long needed an audi- 
lorium for convention purposes, banquets and dances. 

The auditorium portion of the building wil seat 6480 people, exclu- 
sive of the boxes and the orchestra. The orchestra is large enough 
for 150 players. The proscenium arch is 100 feet wide, and the stage 
is 78 by 195 feet. This stage 1s one of the largest—if not the largest— 
in America. There is an organ in two sections—one on each side of the 
stage above the boxes. 

The gallery seats 3350 persons. It is supported by a steel truss 
186 feet clear span, and by cantilever trusses passing through and over 
the main truss. These cantilevers extend beyond the supporting truss 
45 feet 6 inches. The weight of the main balcony truss is 250 tons. 

The Moorish style of architecture was used so that it would corre- 
spond, in a measure, with the style of dress and ceremonials of the 
Shrine organization. 

The acoustics of the building are remarkably good, it being possible 
to clearly distinguish a voice from the stage at the farthest seat in the 
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ENTRANCE TO BANQUET HALL, AL MALAIKAH TEMPLE, LOS ANGELES 
JOHN C. AUSTIN, ARCHITECT; С. А. LANSBURGH, COLLABORATING ARCHITECT 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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LOUNGE, AL МАГА КАН TEMPLE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN C. AUSTIN, ARCHITECT; С. A. LANSBURGH, COLLABORATING ARCHITECT 
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BALL ROOM, AL MALAIKAH TEMPLE, LOS ANGELES 
John C. Austin, Architect 
G. A. Lansburgh, Collaborating Architect 


gallery, 198 feet distant. The Public Address System has been installed, 
making it possible not only to hear everything that is said on the stage 
throughout the main auditorium, but throughout the banquet hall 
adjacent. 

The pavilion (or banquet hall) is so arranged that is can be used 
in conjunction with the main auditorium. The same style of archi- 
tecture has been employed in both portions of the building, both of 
which are of structural steel and reinforced concrete.. All of the walls 
and ceilings of the banquet hall have been decorated directly on the 
concrete, as there is no plaster on this portion of the building. Neither 
is there any plaster on any of the lobbies or corridors of the auditorium 
portion of the structure, all of the decoration being done in the same 
manner as in the banquet hall. 

At the commencement of the enterprise, Mr. G. A. Lansburgh, of 
San Francisco, was employed by the Al Malaikah Auditorium Company 
to collaborate with me, and he was of some assistance in the prepara- 
tion of the sketches. However, all of the working drawings, designs 
and supervision were in my hands and were carried out by the writer. 

* * * * 


Licenses for Contractors 
North Carolina is the first state to license general contractors. The 
state legislature passed such a law in May, 1925. The law applies to 
individuals, firms, or corporations undertaking the construction of 


bridges, highways, buildings, or other structures of value in excess of 
$10,000. 
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Judicial Construction of What Constitutes Arbitrary 
Withholding of Architect's Certificate 


By LESLIE CHILDS 
W 7 HERE a contract provides that payment shall be made only 
upon the certificate of an architect, the contractor is bound to 
produce such certificate before he is entitled to demand pay- 
ment. Å stipulation of this kind is valid, proper and necessary, in the 
conduct of building operations, and so long as such terms are enforced 
in good faith the courts will uphold them. 

However, to the general rule as stated, there is one well defined 
exception which holds that a provision requiring the production of an 
architect's certificate before payment must be enforced in a reason- 
able manner. By the same token, the unreasonable, arbitrary, or 
capricious withholding of a certificate by the architect may render its 
production unnecessary, as a condition precedent to recovery by the 
contractor. 

It is of course obvious that each case of this kind must necessarily 
be decided in the light of its particular facts and circumstances, and the 
subject cannot be covered by the statement of a hard and fast rule. 
What might amount to an arbitrary withholding of a certificate in one 
case might be declared reasonable in another. It follows, that the 
reasoning of the courts in cases of this kind may perhaps be best illus- 
trated by the review of an actual ease. With this in mind the Cali- 
fornia case of Needham vs. Sisters of Mercy, 210 Pac. 830, is worthy of 
examination, as an example of what has been held to constitute an 
unreasonable withholding of an architect's certificate. 

In this case the plaintiff brought suit to recover as the assignee of 
one MeHugh under a building contract. Payment had been refused by 
the defendant on the grounds, among other things, of the failure of the 
contractor to produce the architect's certificate, as required by the 
terms of the contract. 

Upon the trial of the cause a judgment was rendered in favor of 
the plaintiff, and the defendant prosecuted an appeal to the higher 
court. Here the only point of law involved was the right of the plaintiff 
to recover, notwithstanding the failure of the architect to issue a cer- 
tifieate showing the amount due. In passing upon the question raised, 
and in determining whether or not the plaintiff had shown an arbi- 
trary refusal of the architect to issue the certificate, so as to render 
its production unnecessary, the court in reviewing the record, in part, 
sald: 

"The written contract was executed on November 21, 1907. Work 
was commenced soon thereafter, and on February 1, 1908, March 7, 
1908, and April 17, 1908, the arehitect issued to McHugh three certi- 
ficates showing, respectively, that there was due him on account of the 
work done by him, $2,500, $3,500, and $4,000. The defendant had paid 
Mellugh in accordance with these certificates the total sum of $10,000 
ир to April 21, 1908. АП work under the contract was finished by 
August 12, 1908. 

“Though it was apparent, as afterwards found by the trial court, 
that the sum of $13,088.50 was due McHugh at the time of the com- 
pletion of the work, nothing was paid to him on account thereof from 
August 12, 1908, until November 12th of the same year. During all 
this period repeated requests had been made by McHugh and his герге- 
sentatives upon the architect that he issue the certificate, and upon 
defendant for payment of the amount due. 
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“All these requests and demands upon the architect were rejected 
in an arbitrary and unreasonable manner. Unreasonable and unjusti- 
fiable demands were made by the architect upon McHugh, and the 
failure to comply therewith was used as an excuse for the nondelivery 
of the certificate. The defendant refused payment solely upon the 
ground that the architect had not issued his certificate.” 

Following the foregoing review of the record, the court in stating 
its conclusion thereon used the following language: 

“In Wyman vs. Hooker, 2 Cal. App. 36, * * * the court in å 
similar case said: 

" qt is not to be presumed that the parties intended that money 
rightfully belonging to the contractor should be forfeited upon the 
arbitrary will or caprice of the architect in withholding the final certi- 
fcate. 5 * * Nor was it necessary that any excuse for not obtain- 
ing this final certificate should be set out in the complaint. It was 
sufficient in that behalf to allege the performance of the contract on 
the part of the contractor, and thereafter to prove such performance! 

“The rule is that an unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious refusal 
of the architect to give the certificate required by the contract excuses 
the contractor from producing such а certificate as а condition prece- 
dent to the recovery of the payment due, and the allegation of due 
performance of all conditions on the part of the contractor is а suffi- 
cient allegation to put this matter in issue and to permit the contractor 
to offer evidence showing the reason the certificate had not been pro- 
шағ, + м € 

The court then in conclusion affirmed the judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff rendered by the trial court. Holding, in accordance with the 
language heretofore quoted, that upon the evidence of record there had 
been an arbitrary and unreasonable withholdmg of the certificate on 
the part of the architect which excused its production. 


* ж ж ж 


Allied Architects’ Association 


. EVERETT WAID, President of the American Institute of Archi- 

tects, has addressed а letter to members concerning the increas- 

: ing practice of business combinations among architects and says 
in part: 

“A major problem before the architectural profession during the 
past five years has been that of practice by architects brought together 
in business combinations commonly called “Allied Architects Associa- 
tions.’ Nearly a dozen such organizations have been formed or are in 
contemplation. Various causes have led to this trend in practice. 
| “It might be assumed at the outset that so long as such combina- 
tions are formed in а legal manner and conduct their business on ethical 
bases there could be no more objection to them than to the old-time 
firm or corporation of three to five architects. Obviously, however, the 
profession has sensed the fact that practice by large groups like com- 
mercial business by great corporations may threaten monoply, and is 
bound to raise new problems. Urgent protests, and severe criticism 
by individual architects, and requests from Chapters for guidance in 
the matter, have brought the whole subject before the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Institute of Architects. 
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Certain disadvantages are pointed out by Mr. Waid, such as the 
danger of bringing the profession into politics, limiting individual 
opinion and generally submerging the individual in group associations, 
Other dangers are indicated in opportunity offered for error and fraud 
by the individuals which would reflect on the whole group, the power 
of combination which would lead to monoply and acquisition of great 
power by а few in the organization which would raise the question of 
fair dealing to individuals and further the loss of individual expression 
in design. 

Mr. Waid says in conclusion: 

“It is desirable that each Chapter of the Institute shall discuss this 
subject as fully and frankly as it pleases and the Board of Directors 
urges the advisability of а cautious and conservative attitude. А new 
method, however laudable its motives and admirable its results, if it 
contains the seed of discord, deserves thorough consideration before 
being adopted. 

“Each group contemplating the formation of an association is 
recommended when formulating its plan of organization to safeguard 
the following considerations which the Board of Directors regard as 
fundamentally important in the practice of architecture: 

(1) It is for the best interests of architectural design that the 
designer or designers of any architectural work should receive 
personal recognition and credit. 

(2) It is essential that personal responsibility for all professional 
services should be maintained as clearly as in individual 
practice. 

“The first of these conclusions involves the integrity of our art. The 

second involves the proper protection of our client's interests. 

“It has, therefore, by the Board of Directors, been 

“Resolved, that while circumstances may arise which render it 
expedient to form an Allied Architects’ Association in the public service 
and for specific work, nonetheless the Board believes that the forma- 
tion of such associations for general practice is not in the best interests 
of the art of architecture and that therefore the definite establishment 
of an association bringing together a large percentage of the practi- 
tioners of a given section to practice architecture as such an associa- 
tion is to be discouraged.” 
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MONTEREY PENINSULA COUNTRY CLUB 
Clarence A. Tantau, Architect 
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“А FOREST OF TOWERS FIVE HUNDRED "BUILDINGS OF THE FUTURE WILL LOOK 
FEET APART" LIKE TRÉES" 


Office Buildings of the Future 


UILDINGS that look like gigantie trees; towers that extend into 
B the elouds to one-fourth mile or more in height and 150 feet 

square at base; elevators dispatehed one after another in the 
same shaft as trains are now run on a single track; bridges 20,000 feet 
long and 200 or 300 feet wide, with high class apartments along the 
thoroughfare. 

These are some of the unusual features of the big cities of the 
future as visioned by Raymond M. Hood, of Howells and Hood, archi- 
teets of the Tribune Tower, Chicago, and the American Radiator Build- 
ing, New York. This prophesy as to the future of New York City was 
published in the April 10 issue of "Liberty" under the title "New York's 
Skyline Will Climb Much Higher.” 

Much of the article suggests subjects for serious thought. Some of 
it, however, leads one to believe that Mr. Hood was indulging in a flight 
of faney or spoofing his readers just a trifle. 

In his introduction he says: "The strong stone gate that Nature 
gave our country is too narrow. The name of the gate is New York. 
In it upward of seven million human beings are struggling for foot- 
room. These millions live under the gate and through them vou mil- 
lions of the North, South and West must fight your way to the Atlantic 
beyond. 

"Let the cities of the West, South and North grow in population 
beyond imagination. You in those communities may spread over plains, 
prairies and fiekls. You may enlarge your areas in two, three or four 
directions; but there is nowhere for New York to grow but up. Other 
cities in America have their plan problems. "They yearn to grow in 
stature, in beauty, in utility, in eflieiency. Compared with New York's 
problems, their troubles are but theoretical." 

From that point he proceeds to tell of the degree of congestion that 
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exists today on Manhattan Island and to elaborate upon how this will 
affect the future development of the city. 

“Privately I believe that within a reasonable number of years they 
who dwell upon Manhattan Island will be limited to the men and women 
who are occupied as caretakers of buildings that by day will be the 
homes of commerce.” 

Mr. Hood then proceeds to outline present trends, the movement of 
population away from the tenements of the lower East Side, and the 
development now taking place in the outlying districts. Then he gives 
as follows his ideas of the probable type of office building that will 
become common in the future and of the nature of the downtown 
development: 

“1 have before me a drawing of a building that has not been 
erected. It may never be erected—yet it suggests a possible solution. 
It would be a tower a quarter of a mile high, 150 feet square, its base 
on the ground. 

“One hundred floors of tower as bold as the Washington Monu- 
ment and as sheer. lts batteries of elevators would be in the center 
and would run like railway trains, one after another in each shaft, 
expresses stopping every tenth floor or so. 

“This building is no mere dream. True, it hasn't been built. The 
working plans haven't been drawn. But the building is coming whether 
I am its author or someone else. Safe? As safe as your present build- 
ing of 20 and 40 and more floors. To be sure, it will sway and bend 
in obedience to winds and temperature, and the summer's sun. It would 
be unsafe if it didn't. 

“Too great a strain upon the foundation? Nonsense. Consider this: 
The modern office building twenty stories high places less strain upon 
the stony substructure of Manhattan Island than no building at all. 
Why? Because your building weighs less than the earth and rock 
excavated for its foundations. 

“Very well. Suppose now that Manhattan Island were to be dotted 
with towers a thousand to fifteen hundred feet tall. A forest of towers, 
of spires of commerce, 500 feet apart. Between them broad spaces, 
parks where workers can find rest, recreation, shade, peace and where 
there will be wide avenues with light traffic. There will come with this 
the special motor vehicle of short wheel base that will be easy to 
maneuver and inconsequential when it comes to parking. 

“On the first level below the surface would be our great stores. 
Зад weather would have no effect upon business. Blizzards that now 
paralyze the city would be scoffed at. 

“Опе level lower and we would have our rapid transit—the sub- 
ways or tubes. And on this level would be commodious sidewalks for 
pedestrians and splendid thoroughfares for high-speed motor cars. The 
ventilating problem would be so easily solved as to make it negligible.” 

Next he deals in the following flight of imagination in telling how 
Manhattan Island will be connected with Long Island and New Jersey: 

“Each bridge connects Manhattan Island with a center of popula- 
tion, towns of houses and apartment buildings, far-flung because the 
land is wide and the going good. They speak now of a bridge—one 
bridge, forsooth!—10,000 feet long, connecting Manhattan with New 
Jersey. Why say 10,000 feet long? Why 200 feet wide or 300? 

“Why not 20,000 feet long? Then say to your real estate operator: 

“See here, sell the sides of these bridges as you would land along 
Fifth avenue, Park avenue, Madison avenue, Riverside drive. Sell it 
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for splendid residences. Erect your great apartment houses on the 
sides of these bridges. There is room for a street as wide as Fifth or 
Park avenue. And how much better is it to build over water vistas. 

“ФА па beyond these grand bridges will live the workers in com- 
fortable towns, and a little farther out will lie the factories and farther 
out the farms.’ 

ж ж ж 

“But today those zoning laws which were adopted in the interests 
of more sunlight are antiquated and close to obsolescence. Only those 
who work on the upper floors of the new buildings (built along the old 
ideas) are getting sunlight. And there is a constant demand for more 
office space. 

“Every available square foot of Manhattan is surely being occu- 
pied, and there are but twenty-two square miles of it. The business of 
spreading out being impossible, the alternative is upward. The time 
is not far distant when business will take over the upper reaches of 
the island, and it follows because of its steady growth that in due time 
Manhattan will be too small for the business it will be called upon to 
transact. 

* ж ж 


“I сап see at least four possible criticisms of the plan which would 
create a city of towers. The first is that in order to create an equal 
amount of floor space it is more expensive to build a tower than a lower 
wider building. The second is that vertical transportation is difficult 
and expensive. Again my plan would necessitate the loss of some of 
the present enormous investment in buildings. The fourth criticism 
which occurs to me has to do with the obvious difficulty there will be 
in the transfer to the city by the private owners of that land not covered 
by the base of the towers.” 

The author then discusses these objections more or less fully and 
concludes as follows: 

“1 do not expand details. Let your own imagination soar. Build- 
ings of the future will look like trees, and will be a quarter to a half 
mile high. We shall, of course, be using air transportation as we now 
travel in motor cars. Great landing stages will be provided for the 
lighter-than-air conveyances and in the city of towers there will be 
ample room for landing-fields on the ground for airplanes. 

*Inasmuch as there is no argument but that something will have 
to be done, this scheme of a city of towers would have the desired 
effect of giving us sunlight, fresh air, parks, recreation, parking space 
and four times (at least four times) the present space for traffic. 

“The common type of office building is wasteful of space and 
injurious to health. Twenty-five feet from the windows, and artificial 
light is necessary. That is because of the type of building. Scientifi- 
ally it is not necessary. The thing to do is change the type. I, of 
course, nominate the tower.” 


ж * * * 


The Washington Registration Law 
The Architectural Registration Act of the State of Washington has 
been declared constitutional by the Supreme Court of that state. The 
court has ruled that no one except а registered architect can, at law, 
collect for architectural services. 
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Suggestions on Ше Decorative Use of Concrete* 
By DAVID С. ALLISON, Е. А. I. А., Los Angeles 


N the great new structural system represented by the steel and con- 
li crete frame, there has appeared a thing completely new under the 

sun in architecture. No structural innovation more radical has 
appeared before; none that at all compares in the rapidity of its growth 
or in the extent and development of its use from the first small steel 
building of some thirty years ago, to the huge and varied structures 
that now soar into the clouds and cover acres of ground. 

The social and economic changes attendant upon our rapid growth 
have been admirably met structurally by architects and engineers, and 
the publie has been given fine solutions of their problems from the 
standpoint of efficiency and equipment. Much discussion has gone on 
constantly regarding the aesthetic treatment of this architecture, and 
while no final solution has vet been arrived at in clothing the steel or 
concrete forms, yet the urge and necessity to go ahead and build them 
by the hundreds and thousands has been constantly with us. 

It is perhaps a natural thing that the impulse of the men first con- 
fronted with architecturally treating the steel frame of many stories 
should have been to try to adapt traditional architectural forms and 
motifs, especially as, to the last generation or two, a new availability 
to these forms has been vouchsafed through the media of publications, 
of photographs, and travel, as never before; but while thirty or forty 
years of this kind of attempt has developed many beautiful individual 
buildings, yet there has been an increasing consciousness that, in apply- 
ing to these great blocks the Greek and Roman colonnaded bases, the 
huge overhanging corbeled cornices, and manifesting throughout the 
structure a willingness to make it look like something that it isn’t, we 
have fallen only into a maze of structural contradiction with small artis- 
tic compensation. Yet, something like the first glimmer of hope for a 
better expression seems at last to be appearing on the horizon. 

The new zoning and setback ordinances, now prevailing in New 
York, Chicago, and elsewhere, have placed in the discard this old store 
box office building and forced us to begin our design instead with a 
towering mass, growing up out of the ground to a limited height, reced- 
ing and building on up in varying planes, a three dimensional silhouette 
of such possibilities as are sure to encourage a freer use of the imagin- 
ative faculties in the ornamentation, and liberate us soon from much 
of the banality of the past. 

When one considers the dominant characteristics of the noblest 
architecture of the world, he immediately appreciates the importance 
of this mass, silhouette and skyline. In these elements alone, irrespec- 
tive of the architectural vernacular of their adornment, reside the essen- 
tial appeal of a building. These new zoning laws force upon us at the 
outset a tremendous advantage in this matter, and are jolting us for the 
first time into a more intelligent study of the problem. 

I have been asked to discuss more particularly the aesthetic possi- 
bilities of reinforced concrete as a building material. 

This material has been steadily increasing in the volume and varie- 
ty of its uses for the past twenty-five or thirty years, and its possi- 
bilities for use in building aspiring to a more developed or finished char- 
acter are only beginning to be appreciated. Architects have pretty 
largely assumed that if a building is to aspire to any architectural im- 
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portance whatever, if anything aside from most material considerations, 
such as mere strength and durability, are to enter at all, the building 
must at least have а skin of а more aristocratic nature. 


The fortunate older sisters of reinforced concrete, such as stone, 
marble, granite and terra cotta, have pretty generally been called into 
the front parlor to meet the guest, and the more humble maiden has 
been assigned to the duties of the scullery and asked to do only the most 
common and hard manual labor. She has never been thought of as 
being at all in a class with her sisters decoratively, or as possessing the 
essentials warranting her to hope even for any aesthetic equality or 
respect in the household of materials. We all are ready to admit that 
she has a vigor, а strength, а dependability and а constancy that are 
excelled by none of the others. The thing we have not realized is that 
she responds just as readily, almost humanly, to а little attention, а 
little kindness, and a little loving, as do her sisters. 


We have, as а matter of course, for centuries past spent unlimited 
energy in working, carving, beautifying these other materials. We have 
considered them a vehicle for our finest artistic expression and have 
greatly respected them as such. Concrete, however, we have hesitated 
to handle more gently or more intimately than could be done by means 
of a wheelbarrow, a shovel and a mixer. The one thing most needed is 
for more architects of designing ability to realize that this material is 
capable of unlimited development; it can be moulded into any form that 
the imagination can conceive, knit into the very fibre of a structure—an 
integral, homogeneous part of it, and may frankly be brought clear 
through to the surface and admit its identity, honestly, convincingly, 
beautifully. If we are willing to spend but a fraction of the cost of carv- 
ing and working granite, stone and marble, upon the building of plaster 
moulds or in ornamenting surfaces with scraffito, or stucco in its many 
forms, absolutely any degree of architectural richness desired may be 
attained, and that at a cost very much less than in any other material 
of like permanency. 


My attention was first drawn to the fact that good-looking archi- 
tecture can be built of monolithic concrete, columns, curtain walls, et 
al, something like eight or ten years ago, when a building, known as the 
Bible-Institute, a thirteen-story structure consisting of an auditorium 
seating well on to five thousand people, and with several hundred sleep- 
ing rooms, was built in Los Angeles. This building was treated quite 
richly and freely in the matter of ornamentation, balconies, parapets and 
the like, by the extensive use of plaster moulds as forms. It was well 
designed and a most interesting building architecturaly. When the 
forms were stripped, the texture and color and whole appearance of the 
building were so lovely that it was obviously a great pity to plaster it 
at all, it being а particularly good job of concrete. The general excel- 
lence of its appearance came as quite a surprise to me for, in common 
with others, I had never thought of the material as being suitable for 
other than warehouse and factory construction. The owners of this 
building, however, wound up by covering it with a surface of perfectly 
smooth plaster and painting it pure white, emasculating it of much of 
the fine vigor and natural texture it had originally possessed. This was 
done over the protest of the designer of the bujlding, Mr. John T. Vaw- 
ter, who as an expert engineer as well as architect, has since gone far 
in the thoughtful and artistic use of this material of concrete. I am 
indebted to him for many of the suggestions in this paper. 
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The success of this building, together with the fact of its great 
economy, and the difficulty of getting steel at the time, led us to adopt 
а similar construction in the University Club, а seven-story building of 
about а million and а half cubic feet, built some six years ago. This 
structure is practically devoid of ornamentation except at the entrance 
and first story street front, where we used а facing of wet mix cast 
stone, а method producing not only the best looking but also the tough- 
est cast stone I have seen, the air pockets giving а pleasing texture 
similar to the tufas of Italy. Much discussion was had with the building 
committee over the degree of texture that should be retained in the 
walls of the superstructure, but as the whole design of the building was 
free and picturesque, they were finally convinced that а treatment that 
would retain the integrity of the concrete itself, even showing the form 
marks, was appropriate. The argument was advanced by some that 
such erudity was better adapted to a roundhouse than to a university 
club and some felt that it should be smoothed up like a stiff shirt front. 
However, we eventually used one light dash coat of cement stucco, 
thrown on to the concrete with a brush and so thin as to allow practic- 
ally all the form marks and irregularities of the wall to show through. 
The result was pleasing and quite satisfactory after it was on. 


In this building also we first attempted the use of stains on cement 
floors, lining the surface of the floors of the larger rooms off in squares 
of about fourteen inches and then staining them to accord with the 
color scheme and rugs used. The beauty and variety of color possible 
were quite amazing. The process consisted of two or three brush appli- 
cations of a thin mineral hardener, which carried the color into the sur- 
face from a sixteenth to an eighth of an inch, and any color in the gamut 
of browns, reds, greens and buffs was possible to obtain; each square 
being treated individually, gave absolute control of the variation in 
color. These floors are waxed and polished from time to time and after 
five or six years of wear have taken on a patine, depth and richness of 
color that are indeed surprising. The treatment cost, at the time, 10 
cents a square foot, and the transformation from an ordinary gray 
cement floor to one similar to rich old tiling, suitable to the use of 
Oriental rugs, is most gratifying when the appropriation is low. 


In this building also, where we had a number of large rooms and 
none too much money with which to develop them, considerable study 
was given to the design of ceilings in concrete, dispensing with the fur- 
ring and allowing the supporting slab construction of girders and beams 
to count architecturally from the room. These beams and girders were 
sized and painted in thin stains, much as the old wooden ceilings of 
France and Italy were painted. While they have much the appearance 
of wooden ceilings, owing to the impress of grain and saw marks from 
the form lumber, yet no attempt was made to imitate wood. No diffi- 
culty has arisen from alkalies or other cement action, and the rather 
elaborate painted enrichment grows softer and better with age; it cer- 
tainly gains much in quality from the freehand textured nature of the 
material. 

A similar use of concrete has since been made in the buildings of 
the Friday Morning Club and Women's Athletic Club of Los Angeles, 
where in both instances the effort was first made to secure a good con- 
crete job by the use of shiplap lumber in forms, holding all the panels 
horizontal, securing rather true, sharp corners, with careful placing of 
material to avoid undue gravel pockets, and the concrete runs being 
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carried up in uniform stages, а similar light dash coat of cement stuceo 
only being applied to the surface. 

On the latter of these two buildings, а rather extensive use of 
seraffito was made at the street front. This material was easily and 
rapidly put on the surface of the conerete, at a cost of about six dollars 
a square yard. It was soon demonstrable that absolutely anything in 
the way of color was possible, and in design pattern the richest and 
most intricate conventionalized foliage forms could be used. We ст- 
ployed four different colors of plaster in the working out of ornamental 
panels, friezes and pilasters, in tones of buffs, browns, blues and greens, 
harmonizing with the general stucco tone of the concrete enclosing them. 
The use of wet mix cast stone was made also in the first story street 
fronts. 

In the Wilshire Boulevard Congregational Church recently com- 
pleted, reinforced concrete was used throughout, with no cast stone 
except for the enrichment of the entrance doors and occasional colon- 
nettes. . This building has a tower one hundred forty feet high, which 
carries considerable surface enrichment, made easily possible by the 
use of plaster moulds and by the simple nailing on of blocks in various 
patterns on the inside of the forms before concrete was poured. 

There is an undoubted virtue and sense of security, in a country 
where earthquakes pay us occasional visits, to have such structures 
as towers free from the usual doweled-on finials, wired cornices and the 
like, the possible scaling off of which cause an architect restless nights 
at times. 

It was found easy to go as far as desired in the way of enrich- 
ing the gable copings and other decorated features of the building, tak- 
ing of course the usual precautions for excellence of workmanship. The 
building was given only one brush coat of stucco and retains all of the 
ruggedness, strength and native integrity of the material. 

We have under construction also a Christian Science church, seat- 
ing twelve hundred, and another denominational church costing upwards 
of a million dollars, in which we are practically eliminating the use of 
cast stone, confining the enrichment to monolithically cast concrete so 
far as possible, aiming at a legitimate, straightforward use of the 
material, 

A brush coat of cement stucco is to be used on each of these jobs, 
for the purpose principally of better controlling the final color, although 
we have here in the West cements of such lightness in tone and such 
general pleasing quality in color, that with some thought in the selec- 
tion of sand and conglomerates, this stucco coat could also be eliminated. 
It has a virtue, however, in giving an added seal to the surface of the 
wall, softening the occasional gravel pockets and other abrasions inci- 
dent to construction. 

A most interesting building now nearing completion is the Los 
Angeles Public Library, the last important work from the hand of Bert- 
ram Goodhue. It is a monolithic concrete structure throughout, with 
stucco exterior, and with the principal rooms developed with stained 
decorative ceilings directly on the concrete. 

The decorative treatment of concrete may, for convenience of 
deseription, be separated into the following divisions: The treatment 
of flat surfaces in color; the treatment of comparatively flat surfaces 
by means of varied textures or textures and color combined; the treat- 
ment of surfaces in greater or lesser degrees of relief or full modeling. 
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Cement plaster on concrete has become so common and, when 
properly applied, it is so much а part of its structural base that, for 
present purposes, the two materials may be considered as identical. 
Rough casting of concrete has its peculiar charm of surface and the 
manipulation of cement plaster runs å grand scale in variety of texture, 
but to haggle over the relative merits of plastered and unplastered sur- 
faces is as reasonable as to divorce the glazes from the pottery of which 
they are a part. 


The mere painting of flat concrete surfaces, regardless of the elabo- 
ration of the process, carries with it nothing distinctive of the material 
itself, and while beautiful color effects have been obtained in this way, 
there seems to be an ever-present danger of allowing the process to 
degenerate into imitation. The temptation to imitate wood is, of course, 
а natural one where rough lumber has been used as forms, since the 
grain of the wood is generally imprinted upon the concrete. А flat sur- 
face decoration in stains, rather than in opaque pigment, need be no 
less pleasing or brilliant and yet may be used in а manner to heighten 
rather than to disguise the characteristics of concrete. А great variety 
of such stained treatments is possible and might be described under 
two headings: First, those resulting from what is often colorless 
chemicals or chemical combinations; and second, those resulting from 
the use of finely divided pigments. Materials of the first class may be 
used either in the liquid concrete as it is cast or may be carried into 
the material after it is dry by means of some penetrating liquid or by 
means of the liquid chemical itself. Materials of the second class may 
be incorporated with the wet concrete or may be carried in by means 
of any of the so called hardeners or other penetrating liquid. In the 
application of any of these methods a knowledge of chemistry is essen- 
tial in order to guard against the introduction of agents which might 
act destructively on the concrete. 

Flat surfaces decorated by means of varied textures are common 
in the plastered walls of Northern Italy and the designs run from the 
most simple geometric divisions of the surface to graceful representa- 
tion of natural plant forms. 

The impulse to scratch a newly plastered wall before it has entirely 
hardened is, it would seem, shared by every member of the human race 
from the cradle to the grave. There is something irresistibly inviting 
about it. If the results of such scratching off of white plaster were to 
reveal the warm brown tones of a soft brick wall beneath it, the art of 
scraffito in two colors has been discovered, and if such a brick wall had 
previously been covered with а coat of smoke blackened plaster before 
the white had been applied, the range of color would have been enlarged. 

Пагд scraffito is the result of applying successive layers or coats of 
different color plaster to a wall and, after it has taken its set, the design 
is scratched through in different parts to the color best suited to its 
representation. It will be noticed that the hard process, therefore, 
employs as its means a combination of relief, texture and color, and 
the skillful artist takes advantage of all such means by arranging the 
sequences of color coats to assist the effect of deep cutting. 

The process as outlined has been followed for centuries and when 
:craffito is used today it is still followed. No particular advantages have 
as yet been taken of the use of modern machinery or the qualities of 
modern materials in an attempt to improve the results or conserve the 
time and energy of the artist. Such efforts were not necessary in the. 
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days when the designer and artisan were one, but today we must handle 
the problem of conveying to the mind of the artisan the desire of the 
designer, and must recognize the economic changes in the labor situa- 
tion if we are to get on at all. The centuries through which seraffito 
has had its development have never witnessed the variety, brilliancy, 
durability, or workability of colored plasters such as is offered for the 
purpose today, nor have the ages ever before offered a machine capable 
of spreading smooth surfaces of uniform thickness of such materials. 
In conjunction with such mechanical means of preparing the working 
surface, we are now also in possession of a magnificent means of chip- 
ping, seratching and cutting the surface. The means referred to is 
the cement gun, which handles not only cement but gypsum also with 
equally good results. The surface once prepared, we now have recourse 
to the modern pneumatie hammer or tool for cutting and surfacing any 
hard granular material. By means of those two present-day devices 
and modern colored plastic materials the staging is up and nothing is 
lacking but the "Designing Mind" to add a new chapter to the history 
of hard seraffito. 


Soft scraffito is accomplished by a more direct method than the 
hard, for the drawing and painting are done simultaneously and both 
during the process of laying the baekground surface. It is a method 
of placing plaster on a wall in certain definite areas which constitute 
the design to be executed. It would be seen that in manipulation and 
method soft seraffito and fresco are identical; the difference lies only 
in the degree of realism attempted by the designer, in the degree of 
skill manifest, and in the amount of pictorial modeling employed. Wet 
plasters, when laid side by side, offer the same opportunity of blending 
or being drawn together as do oil paints on a canvas, nor is there any 
less possibility of the use of intermediate or joining tones or hues. By 
this quality of the materials it is at once seen how the skilfull scraffito 
artist may be drawn into the realm of the true pictorial delineator and 
the results of his efforts culminate in fresco. 


Backed by only a limited number of experiments, it seems safe to 
predict that, in the execution of soft scraffito, no fewer advantages may 
be secured from modern machinery and materials than have been 
pointed out in the deseription of the hard method. Stencils eut from 
light roofing materials or sheet metal withstand the sand blast of the 
cement gun for a considerable lengh of time and by means of a series 
of such stencils, carefully studied for overlapping, successive layers of 
different colored plasters may be built up into a design. Hand plaster- 
ing over or through such stencils is equally effective, and when the arti- 
san is not a designer, the expedient affords a mechanical means of 
executing the will of the artist to a high degree. Aside from the fact 
that two colors are never overlapped to form a third, the process and 
ingenuity of designing the stencils is identical to that of block printing. 

Related to both methods of scraflito and its monochrome ancestor, 
is the incised ornament exemplified by the floor of the Cathedral of 
Siena. It is believed that these white marble slabs were covered with 
wax, into the soft surface of which the lines were drawn with a metal 
tool, the real incision having been made by the use of acid held in place 
by sand or sawdust. The whole process was probably identical to that 
of etching a copper plate, except that problems of size had to be dealt 
with. In modern times, concrete floors, by reason of their chemical 
composition, would lend themselves to the process as readily as slabs 
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of marble. Problems enough would remain to make the work attractive, 
but there is no doubt that a great field of intensely interesting experi- 
ments remain to be performed along this line. 

Another method of incised ornamentation consists in bringing the 
designer in contact with a freshly laid and finished concrete floor or 
wall and, after having provided him with suitable scaffolding, induce 
him to etch the surface after the method of dry point etching; that is, 
merely scratching his design into the yielding surface with a suitable 
metal tool. The counterpart of the dry point burr is present in this 
process and, as in the etching, must be partly or wholly removed after 
the surface is hard set. Fillers composed of earthy pigment and wax 
or cement may be rubbed into the lines if the work is intended to carry 
to any distance or if, for sake of cleanliness, a smooth surface is desired. 

Another division of the subject deals with the methods of treating 
concrete surfaces in low relief, either pattern or matrix; raised or 
sunken. Since we are most interested here in those methods which are 
possible yet uncommon, we shall not stop to consider further the use 
of glue and plaster moulds. These methods are established and rapidly 
developing into a highly technical art, both in the production of all sorts 
of surface embellishment in poured conerete and of cast stone in pieces 
to be assembled later. The tendency at present toward cast stone rather 
than toward plaster forms for monolithic casting is regrettable, but it 
seems safe to predict that when once we have regained our equilibrium 
from the art stone tilt which we are now experiencing, we shall settle 
down to a more legitimate use of that worthy material as inserts for 
monolithic casting. 

Cast stone, however, is not the only material which lends itself to 
a legitimate use as inserts—tile and wrought and cast metal of all kinds 
are at the disposal of the inventive designer. 

Wood form work readily lends itself to the construction of rec- 
tangular and geometric matrix panels for monolithic castings, but little 
has been done toward the further embellishment of such panels with 
anything resembling the free flowing or eurved lines of natural forms 
which, by long inheritance, we have come to regard as essential to 
architeetural adornment. 

Present needs are for a plastie material with which one may freely 
model his ornament on the inner face of wood panel forms. The ma- 
terial must be easily worked like clay, but unlike clay it must possess 
the quality of not drying, eracking, shrinking and loosening itself from 
the wood form in the process of hardening. Preferably it should be a 
material of eonsiderable strength, yet capable of being dissolved or 
softened in order to remove it from deep grooves or undercuttings. 
Experiments have been made with mixtures of clay, sand and glycerine; 
with sawdust and glue; with sand, water and flour; in fact all of the 
materials known to foundry practice may be looked upon as promising 
possibilities. The fact that the whole process of modeling is negative 
or the reverse of what is to be obtained in the finished work is apparent- 
ly no great handicap. One soon becomes accustomed to think in terms 
of the matrix, and only a little practice is needed to overcome what at 
first appears to be an insurmountable difficulty. Anyone who has mas- 
tered the difficulty of reversing his drawing in the making of an etch- 
ing, has accomplished a feat equal in every way to that of matrix 
modeling. 

The possibilities for the enriehment of broad surfaces of mono-. 
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lithic concrete by the methods suggested above are infinite and yet we 
are waiting for the proper inventive designer to develop and make it 
available to the architect. 


There are also opportunities for direct first-hand modeling in con- 
crete itself. By carefully selecting the materials and proportions of the 
mixture, а concrete may be made which lends itself to tooling without 
suffering any great loss in either strength or durability. With such a 
material and the modern pneumatic tools at our disposal, the work of 
a sculptor could be reduced to a minimum by an ingenuous form builder 
capable of blocking out or of bounding a statue by the flat planes which 
are already his stock in trade. 


High relief, built in place, is also possible by means of the cement 
gun. Steel armatures are readily and economically covered by this 
means and the degree of finish to which the work is to be carried is 
limited only by the skill of the director of the nozzle. While a tooled 
finish of such work is possible and while a toolable mixture may be 
deposited by means of the cement gun, yet it is doubtful whether the 
modeler who has gained a degree of familiarity with the nozzle will ever 
consent to any such subsequent finish of his work. There is a joy in the 
building of masses and of shaving them into planes while quite plastic 
which increases as familiarity with the tool progresses, and it is highly 
possible that through this feeling, a freedom of expression may arise 
sufficient to develop a new style of architectural sculpture, bearing a 
similar relation to our present formal modeling that a rough watercolor 
sketch bears to a finished painting of fifty years ago. 


While our friends of the 6H pencil have made possible, through the 
use of this delightfully flexible material, concrete, the support and con- 
struction of any building shapes that can be devised, it is now up to the 
addicts of the charcoal and 4B to realize that this is a material of the 
greatest architectural possibilities and one in the use of which, as they 
study its intelligent application, they can again build structures that 
will stand on their own feet architecturally, devoid of the sham and 
inconsistencies of much of our recently past work. 
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FOOT BRIDGE ACROSS THE FALLS OF 
SCHUYLKILL, ABOVE PHILADELPHIA, 
MADE OF WIRE CABLES AND BUILT 
IN 1816. REPLACED THIS YEAR BY 
THE LONGEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
IN THE WORLD. ІТ 1$ 9,500 FEET ІМ 
LENGTH. 135 FEET WIDE AND 385 
FEET HIGH. THE BRIDGE WILL ВЕ 
OPENED TO TRAFFIC JULY 4TH, AS 
AN INCIDENTAL FEATURE OF THE 
SESQUI- CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 
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World's Greatest Wire-Cable Suspension Bridge 
By RUSSELL BYRON WILLIAMS 


ACK in 1816, two engineers by the names of White and Hazzard, 
erected the first wire-cable suspension bridge in the world. The 
dusty records covering this engineering project say: "this was a 

foot bridge aeross the falls of Schuylkill, above Philadelphia, whose cables 
were of 6 wires, % inches in diameter, and so a new epoch of develop- 
ment was instituted. The span of the structure was 408 feet; its cost 
was $125; a toll of one cent was charged for passage, and only eight 
passengers were allowed upon it at a time.” Thus did Philadelphia start 
something—then finish it, 110 years later, by erecting the world's 
greatest wire-cable suspension bridge which now spans the Delaware 
River and connects Philadelphia with Camden, Pennsylvania with New 
Jersey. This new structure will be officially opened to the public, July 
4, 1926,—150 years after the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

One cannot think of erossing the Delaware River without having 
his mind revert to the troublesome days of 1776. Thomas Paine it was, 
who said in a letter written to George Washington, during the early part 
of that year: “These are times that try men's souls." Paine's words 
took on added meaning with each month that followed, reaching their 
climax perhaps on that famous Christmas night when Washington, then 
a captain, took 2,400 illy-clad and half-frozen men, horses, guns and 
paraphernalia, across the swift and treacherous Delaware River that 
was filled with cakes of floating ice—surprised the drunken Hessians 
and took 950 prisoners besides killing 17 and wounding more than 80 of 
the enemy. This he did at a cost of only two men and four wounded and 
in spite of a driving storm of snow and sleet which rendered useless 
much of his ammunition. Then, as a fitting elimax to his successful 
daring, he re-crossed the dangerous and iey Delaware that evening with 
all his prisoners and captured guns. 

A great steel wire suspension bridge would have meant mueh to 
Washington and the cause of independence in 1776. With a total popu- 
lation in the 13 colonies of 2,810,000 (about as many as are now in the 
city of Philadelphia alone) it was obviously impossible to have such а 
bridge even if the necessary funds ($32,738,000) had been available— 
which they were not. Indeed, 150 years ago, there was no such thing as 
steel or galvanized wire, and cables 30 inches in diameter were not only 
unnecessary, but, by reason of that fact, undreamed of. 

But the progress of the intervening century and a half, made pos- 
sible by the republican form of government instituted at such pains 
and privations and the subsequent development of mechanical methods 
and then unknown products, has brought about the serious need for 
the bridging of the Washington-famed waters—which need is now being 
met with the erection of the longest suspension bridge in the world. 
This bridge is 9,500 feet in length—135 feet wide—385 feet high—and 
with a suspension span of 1,750 feet. It is, in itself, an outstanding 
example of the progress of the American people in 150 years; an 
example of the vastly differing conditions and eireumstances between 
1716 and 1926. And on July 4, next, during the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration of the signing of the Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia 
— ап electric button will be pressed which will open to vehicular, trolley, 
rapid transit and pedestrian traflic between the two cities, this largest 
of all suspension bridges, —the mother of which stood across the Falls 
of Schuylkill, 110 years ago. 
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From the engineering standpoint the new Delaware bridge is а 
twentieth century marvel. It excels in every way all previous records in 
bridge building. Heretofore the Brooklyn, Williamsburg and Manhattan 
bridges held first place in suspension bridge construction. All of these, 
however, have been eclipsed in almost every dimension, by the new 
Delaware River bridge. Instead of being hung by two cables formed of 
six strands of 34-inch wire the new bridge is suspended by two, finely 
woven, steel wire cables, 30 inches in diameter (18,666 strands of No. 6 
wire each.) Rather than being limited to 8 foot-passengers at a time 
the new bridge will accommodate 6,000 automobiles an hour, in company 
with four lines of rail traffic and two 10-foot streams of pedestrians. 
The live load is calculated at a maximum of 12,000 pounds per lineal 
foot of bridge, while the structure itself, being more than a mile and a 
half in length, will add enormously to the weight that must be suspended 


by the two cables. Indeed, the tensile strength of each cable is 223,000 - 


pounds per square inch, or something over 100,000,000 pounds per cable. 


All of the wire used in the weaving of these enormous cables, if 
stretched out in a single piece, would total 25,100 miles—sufficient to 
encircle the earth at the equator and have enough left over to reach 
from Pittsburgh to New York. This wire was merely wound into large 
reels at the factory, the weaving into cables being done right on the job. 
When it is remembered that each cable has 18,666 wires, that each is 
3,540 feet long and weighs 6,750,000 pounds, this task of weaving the 
cables in place takes on enormity. More so, perhaps, when it is realized 
that the laying of the strands and the weaving of the cable must be 
done in such a manner that not a single wire must be allowed to shirk 
its strain, thus throwing added burden on another wire. That this was 
done, and done perfectly however, was assured by Chief Engineer Mod- 
jeski when he said: “In such work there is always the danger of a 
wire or two slipping and the accident not being discovered until we 
come to the squeezing process with the 'traveling spider. Not one wire, 
however, has failed to fall into its intended place and the contractor is 
to be congratulated on the performance of the work of his wiremen. 
All wires pull together." 

The suspender ropes supplied by the American Cable Company and 
extending from the two main cables to the floor of the bridge, number 
596. 'These alone have a total weight of 7,400 tons. The floor which 
they support is made of steel and reinforced concrete, there being on 
it, two 10-foot sidewalks, a 57-foot motor drive, two troley tracks and 
two rapid transit tracks. 

Suspension bridges date back to the obscurity of Chinese history. 
The first mention of suspension bridges was made by Kircherns in his 
"China Ilustrata” published in 1667 wherein he describes a suspension 
bridge consisting of 20 chains, which, according to him, had already 
seen more than a century of service. Among the earlier suspension 
bridges is the one over the Danube at Budapest which has a span of 666 
feet, and the Clifton Bridge at Bristol, England, having a span of 702 
feet. Both of these bridges, however, are of chain. It remained for 
Philadelphia, in 1816, to erect the first wire-cable suspension bridge 
across the falls of Schuylkill—thus ushering in a far-reaching develop- 
ment in bridge construetion—then complete what she had started with 
the erection of the Delaware bridge, which will take its place imme- 
diately as the principal factor in the future growth and development 
of the two cities and surrounding territory. 
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Efflorescence 


By R. P. BROWN, 
In the American Architect 


FFLORESCENCE is one of Ше annoying minor troubles in con- 
struction. It may occur on any kind of masonry, and while not 
serious, it does detract from the good appearance of a building. 

The cause of efflorescence, or as it is sometimes called, “fuzz” or "bloom" 
is often misunderstood. Sometimes the blame is placed on lime for dry 
lime and the crystals of efflorescence look somewhat alike, both being 
white and powdery. However, the similarity stops there, for the two 
materials are entirely different. 

Chemical analysis of samples of efflorescence shows that this white 
“bloom” is composed of salt crystals. The salts which cause the trouble 
are all soluble in water, and are usually chlorides or sulphates. Sodium, 
magnesium or caleium sulphates, commonly known as Epsom salts or 
Glauders salts, ave the chief offenders. The chlorides that usually give 
trouble are sodium chloride (table salt) and calcium chloride, both fre- 
quently used in cold weather to lower the freezing point of water. 

These trouble-making salts may come from various sources. Dirty 
sand may carry them, or a mineral water may have been used for mix- 
ing the mortar or wetting down the masonry materials. However, if 
washed sand and pure water are used with lime and Portland cement 
for the mortar, the danger is usually eliminated. Even if the salts are 
present in the materials, there is little danger of efflorescence if the wall 
is protected during construction. 

Efflorescence is an indication of excess water within the wall. This 
free water must come to an exposed surface to evaporate and there it 
will deposit any material which it has in solution. Thus if it has dis- 
solved these soluble salts it will deposit them as efflorescence on the 
surface. If the wall is porous it may soak up considerable moisture 
during wet weather, or a leak due to defective flashing or faulty plumb- 
ing may let water into the wall. In either case the excess water will dis- 
solve the salts out of the masonry, and leave them on the surface as the 
water evaporates. 

When first deposited efflorescence can he washed off with water, 
either by a hose or brush. When efflorescence is heavy or when it has 
dried, it may be necessary to add a little commercial muriatic acid to 
the water, making about а 10% solution. When acid is used, the wall 
should be thoroughly washed down with fresh water afterwards. 

Simple tests will disclose the presence of chlorides or sulphates 
whieh have caused the efflorescence. For chlorides, dissolve some of 
the “bloom” in distilled water. Add to this solution a drop or two of 
ordinary silver nitrate solution. If chlorides are present the solution 
will immediately become cloudy, and any great quantity will produce 
a considerable soft whitish precipitate which will be deposited in the 
bottom of the test tube or beaker. When exposed to the light this pre- 
cipitate will turn dark. 

For sulphates, dissolve a sample of the fuzz іп boiling distilled 
water to which a few drops of hydrochlorie (muriatic) acid have been 
added. This solution should be strong enough to turn blue litmus paper 
red. While the solution is still boiling add some 10 per cent barium 
chloride solution. 1f sulphates are present in appreciable quantities а 
heavy cloud will at once appear and drop to the bottom. "The amount 
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of sulphate present is roughly indicated by how rapidly the cloud forms 
and how much precipitate is deposited. The litmus paper and barium 
chloride solution may be purchased at any drug store. 

It is a simple matter to test the sand and water to be used and if 
desired, the other materials also. There may be а very small amount 
of calcium sulphate present in the lime (due to sulphur in the coal 
used), and the test will locate even а trace. The amount actually present 
in good commerical limes, as determined by many careful chemical 
analyses, is small and will not cause efflorescence. 

If the nature of a structure requires that its walls should be free 
of this deposit of salt, entire safety may be secured by testing the ma- 
terials beforehand by soaking them in water and then testing the water 
after a time to see if any sulphates or chlorides are present. But it 
should be noted that efflorescence occurs only when a wall is kept very 
wet for some time after construction, and that there is little danger of 
its appearance in dry weather. 

ж ж ж ж 


Ап Architect's Day 
By RALPH C. HARRIS, 
In Bulletin of the Illinois Society of Architects 


(Inspired by Harvey Wiley Corbett's article in The Saturday Evening Post.) 

Rises. 

.M. Leaves in auto to visit two of his jobs. 

.M. Arrives at first job. Meets owner, who tells him that he thinks the 
workmanship is terrible and wonders if building will be done by the 
time the subway is opened. 

5 to Inspects job for himself. Thinks workmanship is pretty fair but won- 

30 A.M. ders why in hell he ever designed a mantel like that. Resolves that 

he'll never tell anyone what he thinks of that mantel. Meets contrac- 
tors. Each one tells him that the superintendent is rotten and that 
unless every other contractor gets out of his way he'l have to take 
his men off the job. Finally pacifies contractors, gives superintendent 
instruetions and gets away. 


іы 
m 


8:30 to Drives to second job. Has flat tire on the way and arrives dirty and 
9:00 A.M. mad. 
9:00 to Inspects second job and hears same stories as on first job, only a few 


9:30 A.M. more. 

10:00 A.M. Arrives at office. Friend waiting to see him remarks on "banker's 
hours." Gets rid of friend by loaning him the money he wants. Notices 
eleven dollars left in personal aecount. 


10:00 to Reads mail. Mostly ads, bilis and professional magazines. Gets one 
10:00 A.M. letter asking him to submit sketches in a competition for a six-flat 
building. 


10:16 A.M. Answers phone. No plumbers on the Rank Hotel job. Tells owner 
he'll get right after it. 

10:17 A.M. Looks in draughting room. Head draughtsman reports two draughts- 
men ill with the flu and one late. Therefore, Job No. 732 wouldn't be 
out Saturday as promised unless they worked overtime. Architect 
looks over Job 732 and thinks scheme is fine. 

10:25 A.M. Answers phone. Personal friend says he wants his brother-in-law 
Charlie to get heating on a certain job, and a few dollars difference 
in the bids shouldn't make any difference where friendship occurs. 

10:30 A.M. Appointment with prospective client and wife. Thinking of building 
a twenty thousand dollar residence. Wife must have eight rooms, four 
baths, living room not less than twenty-eight feet long, three closets 
to each bedroom, five base plugs in each room, a hig attie, green wood- 
work to mateh her furniture, and she just loves Spanish with a covered 
porch on two sides. Client thinks an architectural fee of six per cent 
too much. Has a contractor friend who will, ete., etc. 

11:00 A.M. Prospective clients leave. Three material men get mad when archi- 
tect telis them he has an appointment at the bank and can't see them. 

11:05 A.M. Arrives at bank and helps close a building loan. Thinks the bank com- 
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11:30 A.M. 
11:40 A.M. 
11:45 A.M. 


12:00 M. 


1:00 P.M. 


2:00 to 
2:30 P.M. 
2:32 РМ. 


2:55 DM. 


BORN. 
3:40 P.M. 
3:45 P.M. 


4:20 P.M. 
1:25 PINE 


4:40 P.M. 


5:00 P.M. 


5:30 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 


10:00 P.M. 
12:00 M. 
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mission is awfully high, but is afraid to kick for fear of ruining the 
ee Anyway, the owner scems satisfied and the building will 
с built. 

Back at office. Awards heating contract but not to friend’s brother-in- 
law—whose firm rates no good. 

Phones about a job he’s been trying to get. Finds job has been given 
to Holabird & Roche. 

Phone call. Talks to owner who wants to know if he can relocate boiler 
room in Rank Hotel, as a contractor has told him that place would 
make a fine billiard room. Architect explains reasons why for present 
scheme and after fifteen minutes owner seems satisfied. Architect in- 
wardly curses contractor. 

Owner of Job No. 732 which is promised for Saturday arrives with wife. 
Looks over plan in detail, adds a lot to building which is going to run 
cost over appropriation, and add a lot of draughting time. 

Architect arrives at professional committee luncheon and discusses with 
members what can be done to curb the practicing of unlicensed men 

styling themselves architects. Swallows some lunch during discussion 

and gets back to office at 2:00 P.M. 

Checks over specifications on Job No. 732, answers phone calls and sees 
two material men who want him to specify their lines. 

Wife phones. She must have the apartment redecorated and needs a 
new spring coat. 

Has appointment with hardware contractor. Selects hardware for 
building. Can’t close contract because he knows owner’s wife will want 
to see selection and probably won’t like it. 

Owner's wife arrives and doesn’t like it. 

Realizes that he must collect some money this week. Calls up three 
clients. First one wants him to wait until building loan is opened. 
Second didn’t know he was to get any more until building was com- 
pleted. Third would try and give him a check Saturday morning. Archi- 

tect thinks: “If he doesn’t I’m sunk.” 

Head draughtsman sees him about bath room layouts, position of radi- 

ators, what kind of doors are to be used, is interior trim to be painted 

or stained, etc., etc. 

Phone call. *When can we expect a check on that blue print bill?" 
Dictates. Steno mad because it's late in the day and she's got a date 
at five. 

Finishes dictating. Steno madder than ever. 

Sees Landis Award representative. Architect tries to figure out if he 
ean build Job No. 732 with Landis Award contractors. 

Superintendent reports in and goes over in detail progress of jobs dur- 
ing day. Reports Rank Ilotel delayed because he had to reject certain 
materials that did not correspond to specifications. Owner objecting 
to delay and wants to use materials delivered because the contractor 
had assured him that they were "just as good" and had really “cost 
more money." Superintendent wants architect on Job No. 724 at eight 
the next morning to settle dispute between owner and carpenter. 

Signs mail and remembers at least a dozen things he should have done 
during day. Makes note to do them the next day. 

Goes home and dresses for architectural society meeting. 

Society dinner and meeting lasting until 9:30, Hears a lot about 
architecture being a “wonderful profession." Decides it is. 

Arrives home. Finds bridge party in progress and plays bridge until 
midnight. Loses six dollars. 

Bed. Too tired to sleep and wondering about his Saturday payroll. 


* ж ж ж 


Architects Not Entitled to Lien 


Architects are not entitled to а lien upon а building for services 
rendered in preparing plans and specifications and superintending there- 


under, асс 


ording to а decision handed down by the Oregon supreme 


court. А request for а rehearing has been made. 
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PROBABLY the most spectacu- 
lar growth in the history of the 
electrical industry has been that 
of radio. Six years ago radio as a 
commercial factor was unknown. 
'The estimated sales of radio appa- 
ratus and supplies for the year 
1926 are in excess of $400,000,000. 
Nevertheless it is believed that the 
household electrical refrigerator 
has a future in store for it almost 
if not quite as great as that of 
radio. It has been estimated that 
there are approximately 142,000 
household-type electric refriger- 
ator units used in the United 
States. Little by little the elec- 
trical idea is infiltrating into the 
home life of the people. As the 
adaptability of the electrical ser- 
vant to the solution of domestic 
problems becomes more fully 
known the domestic load increases 
by leaps and bounds. 
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THE CONCRETE building in- 
dustry is now reaching to the home, 
American public, educational, in- 
dustrial, and business building, 
when design and construction have 
been honestly taken care of, has 
been synonymous with permanence 
and firesafeness, while the Amer- 
ican home has generally been sadly 
deficient in these respects, except 
in the homes of the wealthy. The 
architect and the builder have been 
watching the development of con- 
crete construction, and have now 
applied their knowledge to the 
building of homes. True, details 
are not the same, nor are surface 
treatments of a similar nature. 
Essential principles are, however. 
sufficiently alike to give the same 
advantages and to render possible 
a low unit cost, a low repair cost, 
slow depreciation, greater resale 
value, adequate heat-saving, fire- 
safeness, and more all-around 
satisfaction. 


MORE ANENT STATE BOARD 


Mr. Clarence R. Ward who is 
doing some splendid work as Presi- 
dent of the Northern Division of 
the California State Board of 
Architecture, takes kindly excep- 
tion to our editorial comment last 
month with reference to the more 
or less drastic examinations of the 
Board and which are believed to 
have a tendency to frighten away 
candidates who otherwise would 
appear for examination. The point 
that was intended to convey is that 
an applicant for a license to prac- 
tice who has planned and built 
successfully one or more structures 
is entitled to greater consideration 
than the candidate without prac- 
tical experience. That is, he should 
be required to pass a less critical 
examination if his work presented 
is satisfactory. It is the possibil- 
ity of failure in answering text 
book questions that keeps in the 
background many a worthy prac- 
titioner. 


But Mr. Ward says the. 
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written examination is not difficult, 
for the candidate is given an out- 
line of what he is expected to 
know, the use of hand books being 
permissible. Therefore candidates 
should be less reticent in coming 
forward. “It is not the idea of the 
board to keep good men out of the 
profession," Mr. Ward says, “оп 
the contrary we are only too anx- 
ious to get them in. We find that 
candidates, who are artistic and 
well developed in matters of de- 
sign, are somewhat weak on the 
subject of engineering and quite 
often we are forced to require them 
to take the written examination, 
which usually results in their put- 
ting in some study on this very 
important part of an architect's 
training. It is easy enough to say 
that we can hire an engineer to do 
the work, but if you do not know 
that his work is correct, you are 
not making good with your client; 
at least, that is the stand the 
Board takes. It is a well known 
fact that there are a great many 
engineers who are really practic- 
ing architecture with no idea what- 
ever of the necessity of adding 
some charm to their structural 
lines." 

With further reference to the 
expired terms of the members it 
seems likely that the Governor 
will retain those now serving ex- 
cept in the case of Mr. Glass, who 
has resigned and in whose place a 
new man will be named. Аз pre- 
viously announced Mr. Evers has 
been appointed to fill Mr. Schna- 
ittacher's place on the Northern 
Board and Mr. Todd has been re- 
appointed to the Southern Board, 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


Serious reaction threatens the 
entire construction industry of the 
United States if the building 
trades insist on new increases in 
wage rates. Close students of in- 
dustrial conditions in Illinois pre- 
dict an alarming set back to build- 
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ing activity there should the 
Plasterers' Union succeed in its de- 
mands for a 52.00 per day advance 
in wages. Naturally such a con- 
cession would be followed at once 
by demands for increases in the 
other trades. The subsequent in- 
crease in cost of building construc- 
tion would be sure to put an end 
to present prosperity and curb a 
building boom that otherwise 
would go on indefinitely. 

In San Francisco and the Bay 
Region it is not a question of 
wages. The Unions are fighting 
for recognition. They would put 
an end to the American Plan or 
open shop which has proved so suc- 
cessful for the past two or three 
years. That public opinion is in 
favor of a continuation of the 
American Plan methods seems un- 
questioned and if we are not mis- 
taken the publie generally wins 
out in the end. 


| MANAGEMENT WEEK 1 


We have all heard about "Fire 
Prevention Week," "Thrift Week," 
"Good Roads Week,” and so on but 
this year the engineering profes- 
sion 15 fostering а new one. “Мап- 
agement Week” they are going to 
call it, and it is for the purpose of 
summing up the extent of progress 
that has been made in the last five 
years in waste elimination. That 
there has been а wonderful saving 
there can be no doubt and the rec- 
ords are expected to astound those 
less familiar with what has been 
accomplished. The lust week of 
October has been named to "put 
over” а series of meetings in one 
hundred leading commercial and 
industrial centers. 

Mr. Ray M. Hudson, chief of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
has been made secretary of а na- 
tional committee comprising the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Institute of 
Accountants, American Manage- 
ment Association, Society of Engi- 
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Architects Move—And They Are All Readers of 
The Architect and Engineer 


Arthur T. Ehrenpfort has moved from 
the Russ building to 24 California street, 
Room 303, San Francisco. 

Alben Froberg has moved from 369 
Pine street, San Francisco, to 505-17th 
strect, Oakland. 

O. G. Traphagen has moved from 244 
California street, San Francisco, to 2037 
Alameda avenue, Alameda. 

Frank L. Benchley has moved from 
3061: North Sprada street, Fullerton, to 
1023 Wm. Garland building, Los Angeles. 

Philip Dean has moved to 368 North 
Bronson avenue, Los Angeles. 

De Vere V. Devel, has moved from 
705 Commercial Exchange building to 
Room 918, same building, Los Angeles. 

Edward P. Finegan has moved from 
5603 Lexington avenue to 743 Chamber 
of Commerce building, Los Angeles. 

James H. Hoose has moved from 4110 
Harvard boulevard to 4063 South Nor- 
mandie avenue, Los Angeles. 

J. Aleck Murrey has moved from 4707 
Hollywood boulevard to 619 Hollywood 
Security building, Los Angeles. 

Allen K. Ruoff has moved from the 
Cahn, McCabe building to 523 South 
Spring street, Los Angeles. 

Theodore Starrett has moved from 426 
Western Mutual Life building to Room 
214, 412 West Sixth street, Los Angeles. 

H. Perey Sharpe has moved from 1408 
South Hill street to 5446 Hollywood 
boulevard, Los Angeles. 

H. F. Starbuck has moved from 2550 
Merced street, Fresno, to 1207 East 90th 
street, Los Angeles. 

W. L. Hawk has moved from 238 East 
First street to the Laughlin building, 
Long Beach. 

Fay R. Spangler has moved from 22 
Smith building to 403 East 20th street, 
Santa Ana. 

Гоу Е. Bancroft has moved from 2114 
Shattuck avenue, Berkeley, to 111 West 
„aurel, Glendale. 

Charles E. Hodges has moved from 
St. Petersburg, Florida, back to 202 
Riverside drive, New York City. 

Charles C. Ruppenthal has moved from 
2807 West Washington street to 1065 
North Vine street, Los Angeles. 

Messrs, Ashley and Evers have moved 
from the Ilolbrook to the Underwood 
building, San Francisco. 


Bank Alterations 
The И. Il. Winner Co. of San Fran- 


co is preparing plans for alterations 
and additions to the Monterey County 
Bank at Salinas. 


Treasurer of Institute 

Architect Edwin Bergstrom has been 
elected treasurer of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects which held its annual 
convention in Washington, D. C., the 
first week in May. Reginald D. Johnson 
and David C. Allison, Los Angeles ar- 
chitects, have been elected Fellows of the 
Institute. 


Branch Bank Building 
Plans have been completed by Archi- 
tect Edward T. Foulkes, of San Francis- 
co and Oakland, for а one-story rein- 
forced concrete branch bank building on 
Grand avenue, Oakland, for the Amer- 
ican National Bank. 


Los Angeles Boy Honored 
Roland Crawford, a Los Angeles boy, 
now attending University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was announced as winner of the 
Davis Scholarship competition. Four- 
ten sets of drawings were submitted in 
the competition. 


San Francisco Warehouse 
The Matson Navigation Company will 
spend $75,000 in the construction of a 
three-story reinforced concrete ware- 
house at Bryant and Main streets, San 
Francisco. Plans are being prepared by 
Engineer A. A. Brown. 


High School Group 
Plans by Architects Dean € Dean of 
Sacramento have been approved for a 
group of high school buildings at Red- 
ding, Shasta County, for the Shasta 
Union High School District. Bids will 
be advertised immediately. 


Apartment Houses 

Architect O. R. Thayer has completed 
plans for two apartment houses to be 
built in San Francisco, one on O'Farrell 
street, west of Hyde, and the other on 
Sacramento street, near Franklin. Both 
will represent a total outlay in excess of 
$200,000. 


Addition to Old People's Home 

Architect A. T. Ehrenpfort, 24 Cali- 
fornia street, San Francisco, has pre- 
pared plans for a $50,000 addition to 
The Altenheim, German Old People's 
Home, in East Oakland. 


Berkeley Apartments 
Leonard II. Ford, 1435 Harrison street, 
Oakland has eompleted plans for a three- 
story apartment house for W. F. Price 
of Berkeley. ]t will cost $35,000. 
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How the Building Dollar Is Spent 

The Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation has analyzed the cost of nine 
houses of frame construction varying 
in price from $9,000 to $23,000 and av- 
eraging $15,000. The analysis shows the 
following relationship between the va- 
rious elements: 

Of every dollar expended: 


Cents is 

Spent 
Excav. aad Сгайте 1.5 So Мар 
Masonry 9.1 3,410 
Stucco, Plaster & Tile 10.6 1,590 
Carpentry . . 24.2 1.080 
Roofing 5.4 510 
Flashing, Dwnspts., ete 0.7 105 
Plumbiag . 9.3 1,395 
Heating 7.0 1,050 
Electric Wiring, etc. САГ 405 
Hardware 2.0 300 
Painting and Glazing 4.5 675 
Screens р” 0.9 135 
Total for Construction 81.5 12.225 
Landscaping 3.0 450 
Builder's Profit 9.4 1,410 
Architect's Fee 4.5 675 
Financing 1.6 240 
100.0 $15,000 


Architects and Engineers Needed 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission states that the bill providing for 
a $165,000,000 public buildings program 
has passed the Mouse and the Senate 
with certain differences which are now 
being discussed in conference. There is 
every reason to belicve that the bill will 
become a law before the present session 
of Congress ends and that an appropria- 
tion will be made to cover the first year's 
expenditures of the five-year program. 

The bill provides for new construction 
work amounting to $100,000,000 outside 
the District of Columbia and $50,000,000 
in the District of Columbia . It includes 
$15,000,000 to complete the unfinished 
portion of a building program ordered 
in 1913, 

The Civil Service Commission has ex- 
tended until June 30 the date for the 
close of the receipt of applications for 
positions of architects, associate archi- 
teets, assistant architects, and associate 
and assistant architectural, mechanical, 
and structural engineers in connection 
with this work. 

The age limit for all these positions 
has been raised from 45 to 50 years. 

Full information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the Secretary of 
the United States Civil Service Board at 
the post office or eustomhouse in any 
city. = — 
Sausalito School 

Architeet Norman R. Coulter, San 
Francisco, has completed plans før n one- 
story reinforced concrete grammar school 
at Sausalito, to cost $60,000. 
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PERSONAL 


John J. Backus, superintendent of 
building of Los Angeles and manager of 
the Department of Building and Safety 
Commissioners, has resigned member- 
ship in the Pacific Building Officials’ 
Conference, so that he may devote his 
time to perfecting a uniform building 
code for the entire Pacific Coast. 


H. E. Plummer, Portland, Ore., build- 
ing inspector, was elected president of 
the Building Officials of America, at the 
twelfth annual meeting of that body in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Gustav F. Weber, architect, formerly 
of Philadelphia, has located permanently 
in Eureka. 

John G. Little and Bernhard Silver- 
berg, consulting engineers, have been 
added to the forces of the Bureau of 
Building Inspection of the San Francisco 
Department of Public Works. 

W. J. Dodd of Los Angeles has been 
reappointed to the State Board of Ar- 
chitecture, Southern District, by Gov- 
ernor Friend W. Richardson. 


Architect Julius W. Krause, of Los 
Angeles, recently paid San Francisco a 
visit and attended the annual session of 
the Grand Parlor, Native Sons of the 
Golden West at Santa Rosa. 

Mr. George H. Brown, president of 
the Strable Hardwood Company, Oak- 
land, has returned from а three weeks 
Eastern trip, which included a visit to 
Chicago, New York, Washington and the 
Sesqui-Centennial at Philadelphia. 


COMPETITIONS 


Common Brick Houses 

An architectural competition is an- 
поцисед by the Common Brick Manufac- 
turers Association of America. It is 
open to any architect, architectural firm 
or designer. It requires no sketch plans. 
It ealls only for photographs and plans 
of houses or bungalows alrendy con- 
strueted--or completed, before the con- 
test closes November 16, 1926. The first 
prize is $1,000; second, $500; third, $300 
and fourth $100. 


Small House Competition 

A small house competition with prizes 
to architects aggregating $3,000 is being 
conducted by the Own Your Home Magn- 
zine, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
The competition is open to practicing 
architects, draughtsmen and students. 
and closes at midnight July 31. К. С. 
Hunter, Architectural Advisor. 
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А Line on the Architectural Alumni of the University 
of California 


HE annual meeting and picnic of 

the Architectural Alumni Associa- 

tion of the University of California 
was held Saturday and Sunday, May 15th 
and 16th at Redwood Lodge in the San- 
ta Cruz mountains. There were sixty- 
five in attendance. 

Å program was arranged by "Jake” 
Fratis during which а raffle was held, 
the proceeds going to the scholarships 
fund which is being sponsored by the 
Association. Dancing continued for the 
remaining part of the evening. 

The annual meeting was called to order 
Sunday afternoon by Andrew T. Hass, 
chairman, and the regular business of 
the Association was carried on, during 
which time the scholarship fund, year 
book and annual exhibit were discussed. 

Following the discussion and reports 
of the various committees the nominat- 
ing committee submitted the nomina- 
tions for the officers for 1926-27 and the 
secretary was instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot as follows: Chairman, C. 
Jensen; Secretary-Treasurer, С. J. Fitz- 
gerald; Executive, Å. T. Hass, M. Gun- 
zendorfer, L. H. Pries, N. K. Blanchard, 
and №. W. Shaw. 

The Committee on Publications and 
Associates distributed the following in- 
teresting information regarding the pres- 
ent activities of Alumni: 

The office of John Reid, Jr. 06 still 
ranks first in having the greatest num- 
ber of Ark Alumni. The office force in- 
cludes, Clement Ambrose '10, Mervyn 
Gunzendorfer, Ray Jeans '13, Norman 
Shaw 108, Hazel Slocum 720, Gerald Fitz- 
gerald '21, Theodore Bernardi 24 and 
А. М. Jory 12, 

Others who have been in the office 
during the past year includes Anton 
Buylo '21 who is at present in Europe; 
Ernest Born '23 who returned to the 
Ark to continue his studies under Mr. 
Howard and V. V. Oglou '22 who is now 
associated with Russell De Lappe in 
Oakland. 

Walter Muber is still at his old stand 
in the First National Bank building, San 
Francisco. 

Charles H. Cheney '06 is a consultant 
in City Planning with headquarters at 
Redondo Beach, California. His eldest 
son, Warren D. Cheney, has the distinc- 
tion of not only being the first “repeater” 
but of having, with the aid of his father, 
produced and written one of the finest 
skits thus far presented at an Ark Asso- 
ciation Initiation. 

Henry H. Gutterson '07 is practicing 

hitecture at 526 Powell street, San 
Francisco. Associated with Mr. Gutter- 

n are Elizabeth Austin '10, J. K. Ball- 


entine '16, James L. Johnson '23, Charles 
Phillips '24 and Sturgis Carne ex "25. 
Dorothy Wormser resigned her position 
with the firm during the past year to 
enter into the holy bonds of matrimony. 

S. P. Koch is doing his best to hinder 
the work of East Bay architects as 
Building Inspector of the City of Berk- 
eley. 

Walter C. Falch '08 and W. A. New- 
man '08 each have offices in the Hearst 
building, San Francisco. 

Irving F. Morrow '09 is now fifty per 
cent of the firm of Morrow and Morrow 
the remaining part of the firm being 
Mrs. Gertrude Comfort Morrow. 

William C. Garren has offices in the 
De Young building, San Francisco. He 
is now living in his new home completed 
during the past year in Piedmont. 

W. C. Perry is practicing architecture 
at 260 California street in addition to 
his work at the Ark. He is assisted in 
his office work bv Winfield Scott Well- 
ington '22. 

G. F. Ashley '09 and Albert Evers '12 
are practicing architecture in the Under- 
wood building, San Francisco. Mr. 
Evers, besides being the Secretary of 
the San Francisco Chapter of the A. I. 
A., has recently been appointed to fill a 


vacancy on the State Board of Archi- 
tecture. Elward Hussey '22 is stil in 
this office. 


E. H. Cline '08 is practicing architec- 
ture in Los Angeles. 

Douglas Stone '24 is now a member 
of the firm of Appleton, Hyman and 
Stone, holding forth at 68 Post street, 
San Francisco. Clinton Loyd '25 is 
associated with them as is Lee Felt '23 
Their recent work includes several large 


apartment buildings and commercial 
structures. 
W. G. Corlett '10 is associated with 


Walter D. Reed in Oakland. 

Clarence Cullimore is practicing archi- 
tecture in Bakersfield and is also head 
of the department of Drawing in the 
Bakersfield High School. He has been 
granted his license during the past year. 

A. H. Kimball '11 is professor of 
Architecture at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Lilian J. Rice '11 is practicing archi- 
tecture in San Diego, California. 

E. L. Snyder 711 is practicing archi- 
tecture in Sacramento. 

J. H. Mitchell is continuing the prac- 
tice of the firm of Willis Polk and Co. 
Angelo De Sousa ’24 is in the office. 

Stafford Jory has recently been ad- 
vanced to the position of Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. He is still prac- 
ticing architecture in Berkeley. 
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W. A. Edwards 712 is practicing archi- 
tecture in Santa Barbara. 

E. J. Symmes has recently moved his 
offices to the Shreve building, San Fran- 
cisco. Clarence Caulkins 724 is with him. 

Walter T. Steilburg 710 is back from 
a trip to Honolulu. 

С. В. Johnson '10 is head of the 
Department of Architecture at U. S. C. 
He is also associated with the Allied 
Architects Association of Los Angeles. 

Geo. J. Adams "11 has recently opened 
an office in Hollywood. 

К. T. Georgeson "11:15 holding forth 
at Eureka. 


М’. J. Graham 718 is now with John J. 
Donovan in Oakland. 

Frank Mayo '14 and Howard Bissell 
'14 are practicing architecture in Stock- 
ton. 

Roland Stringham '14 is kept busy 
with residential work and is stil shar- 
ing offices with Warren Perry. 

Leo Sharps '24, Edward Nichol '20 and 
J. Dewey Harnist '24 are with Clarence 
Tantau in San Francisco. 

E. W. Maybury '14 is a member of the 
firm of Marston, Van Pelt and Maybury 
in Pasadena. Lloyd Stefgen '25 is asso- 
ciated with them. 

E. G. Bangs has recently opened an 
office in Oakland. 

R. R. Irvine is practicing architec- 
ture in the Call building, San Francisco. 

F. H. Reimers '15 is practicing archi- 
tecture in Oakland and is assisted by 
Arthur Herberger, '25 and Herbert 
Goodpastor 724. 

W. R. Yelland '15 is practicing the 
profession in Oakland. His recent store 
building for Tupper and Reed in Berke- 
ley has brought forth much favorable 
criticism. 

P. T. Poage, '19 is in charge of the 
State Architects office in Sacramento. 
The office force includes Robert Younger 
'24, Earl Hampton '23, Paul Daum 722 
and Harold Woodhams '22. 


W. W. Wurster has opened up an 
office in Stockton. Among his recent 
work is the Congregational Church of 
Stockton. 


Russel С. De Lappe 720 has offices in 
Oakland. 


K. B. Johnson is practicing architec- 
ture in Seattle. He visited in Berkeley 
last week, with his family, on their way 
to San Diego. 

Lionel Pries had an office in Santa 
Barbara for a few months following the 
earthquake, After completing several 
commercial structures he moved his offi- 
ces back to San Francisco and is now in 
the Atlas building. Norman Blanchard 
722 is associated with him. 

Luta Riggs is still with George Wash- 
ington Smith in Santa Barbara. Both 
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she and lrene McFaul journeyed up for 
the Ark Orgie. With Mr. Smith also, 
are Rolf Eskil '24, Douglas Honnold *24 
and Chas. Goldthwaite 724, 

Esther Baum is back at the Ark after 
her trip abroad, 

Harry Schary '21 is practicing Archi- 
tecture in Oakland. 

James Bertenshaw ’24 is with Ralph 
Barton in Oakland. 

James McCreery '23 is practicing ar- 
chitecture in Berkeley. Aside from his 
architectural work he is doing quite a 
bit of very interesting wood carving. 

Alec Wilson '24 and Irving Brown '24 
are planning a trip to New York. Their 
stay in the east will be for an indefinite 
period. Irving is at present with Walter 
Ratcliff in Berkeley as are Scott Hay- 
mond "22, Clarence Clar ’24 and Arthur 
Dudman '25. Alec Wilson is with Al- 
bert Lansburgh in San Francisco, al- 
though he spent most of the past year 
in Los Angeles with the firm of Morgan, 
Walls and Clement. 

Carl Lawrence '24 is with the firm of 
Blaine and Olson in Oakland. 

Willa Claire Cloys is practicing in 
Berkeley but is planning a trip abroad 
this summer. 

Lance E. Gowen is a member of the 


Architectural Faculty, University of 
Washington. He visited Berkeley last 
month. 


Henry Howard is in the office of his 
father in San Francisco. 

Jack Clowdsley 716 has offices in the 
Elks building, Stockton. 

Edward Brett is practicing architec- 
ture in Los Angeles. 

John Craig '23 is in business as а deco- 
rator in the Cordes building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mildred Meyers is still in her father's 
office in San Francisco. Rumor has it 
however that she will spend the summer 
touring Europe. 

M. Sterling Carter '23 is in the Ar- 
chitectural Book Business on Post street, 
San Francisco having taken over the 
business of the late Mr. Hetherington. 

Andy Hass has spent the past year in 
the office of Henry H. Meyers. Hass is 
now associated with Thomas Kent with 
offices in the Underwood building. 

Geraldine Colby *23 is still the largest 
part of the office of Henry Smith, San 
Francisco. 

Wilbur Peugh, 723 is doing business in 
San Francisco with Mr. O'Brien under 
the name of O'Brien and Peugh. 

Edward Nickel 20 has offices on Cali- 
fornia street, San Francisco, but spends 
some time in the office of Clarence Tan- 
tau, San Francisco, 
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With the Engineers 


Why Engineers Should Favor License Law 


By D. B. STEINMAN, 
National President American Association of Engineers 


recognition of enginecring as а 
profession has been the lack of 
legal control of the practice of engineer- 
ing. Doctors and lawyers have to show 
evidence of proper training and qualifi- 
cations before they are admitted to prac- 
tice their respective professions; but, 
until a few years ago, there were по 
laws preventing any man, however un- 
lettered or untrained, from hanging out 
a shingle and practicing as an engineer. 
To remedy this condition, legis!ation 
has been enacted in many of the states 
during the past few years restricting the 
practice of engineering to those who pos- 
sess the necessary professional training 
and experience. Approximately one-half 
of the states now have such licensing 
laws for professional engineers, and the 
profession is exerting its efforts to im- 
prove the effectiveness of those laws and 
to extend their enactment to the remain- 
ing states. It is throngh such laws and 
their vigilant enforcement that the pub- 
lic welfare and the good name of the 
profession can be protected from the 
practice of quacks and incompetents. 
Licensing laws provide the necessary 
foundation for other legislation in the in- 
terests of the public and the profession. 
An example is the recently drafted struc- 
tural safety bill, to be introduced in New 
York state, requiring public buildings to 
be designed and their construction super- 
vised by licensed engineers. Such meas- 
ures for safeguarding the public by in- 
suring competent professional super- 
vision could not be introduced without 
the previous enactment of a law estab- 
lishing the licensing of engineers 
Licensing laws provide the necessary 
machinery for eliminating those who 
prove themselves unworthy or incompe- 
tent. A lawyer found guilty of unethical 
conduct is ‘disbarred’; this would be im- 
possible without the prerequisite legal 
requirement of ‘admission to the bar. 
Similarly, under proper provisions in en- 
gineers' licensing laws, the profession 
can take steps, through the state license 
hoard, to secure the revocation of the 
license of any engineer found guilty of 
dishonorable conduct or otherwise harm- 
ing public interest or the good name of 
the profession. Without licensing laws, 


(OX great obstacle impeding publie 


there is no way of ousting violators of 
professional honór from the practice of 
engineering. 

Licensing laws protect the use of a 
professional title. The unhindered and 
indiscriminate use of the designation 'en- 
gineer' in multiplied hyphenated forms 
by those who know nothing of engineer- 
ing science weakens the respect for our 
professional title and retards the proper 
recognition of engineering as a learned 
profession. It is only through licensing 
laws that any thing can be done to cur- 
tail and ultimately to curb the misap- 
propriation of our professional designa- 
tion. 

That engineers recognize direct per- 
sonal benefits from licensing is evidenced 
by the large number of registrants in 
states having laws providing voluntary 
registration. 

With licensing laws already enacted in 
so many states, the engineers in a non- 
license state should lose no time in se- 
curing licensing legislation in order to 
remove their temporary disadvantage; 
for until they enact their own licensing 
law they have difficulty in handling pro- 
fessional work in other states. 

Reciprocity arrangements for engi- 
neers practicing ontside of their own 
states have been developed and will be 
perfected as licensing legislation is ex- 
tended, improved and unified. 

Engineers' licensing legislation is com- 
paratively new. It will take time to per- 
fect it and to realize the full potential 
benefits. 

The engineering profession is now in 
very much the situation of the medical 
profession about fifty years ago. In 
those days surgical work was done by 
the barbers. quacks flourished and the 
true physicians starved. Professional 
organization and licensing legislation 
were the correctives. Gradually the laws 
were strengthened, graduation from a 
medical college became a prereqnisite, 
and the colleges stiffened their courses 
and raised their entrance requirements. 
Now we find the medical profession 'on 
top of the world.” А man cannot prac- 
tice medicine nowadays without а 
thorough course of cultural and profes- 
sional training as a prerequisite for a 
license. The unauthorized display of an 
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*M. D. or appropriation of the title ‘Doc- 
tor' arouses prompt investigation and 
action by the county medical society. 
Quack and quaek-schools are put out of 
business. With their licensing law as a 
foundation, the medical profession has 
built a high place for itself in public 
confidence and esteem. The results speak 
for themselves, Witness the position of 
respect and leadership now generally en- 
joyed by the physicians in every com- 
munity. 

Licensing legislation will accomplish 
similar results for the engineering pro- 
fession. The full benefits will not be 
realized immediately. 

Some of the older engineers are oppos- 
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ing licensing legislation. They have al- 
ready secured their success and they 
have nothing personally to gain from 
license laws. They object to the slight 
inconvenience imposed. I say that such 
men are dastardly selfish in opposing a 
movement for the betterment of the pro- 
fession merely because they have already 
attained their individual success. 

It is the young engineer of today and 
the engineers of the future who will reap 
the full benefits of the licensing legisla- 
tion; and they will bless us for our pres- 
ent far-sighted initiative and effort to- 
ward placing engineers license laws on 
the statutes of every state in the Union. 


Engineers and Architects Association, Los Angeles 
Chapter, American Association of Engineers 


The monthly dinner of the Engineers 
and Architects Association of Los An- 
geles, was held on Thursday, May 27th, 
in the Windsor Tea Rooms, 527 West 
Seventh street, and proved of exceptional 
interest. Mr. Wilbur D. Cook, Jr., land- 
scape architect, gave an illustrated ad- 
dress on the proposed Civic Center. Mr. 
Brooks, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, provided an enjoyable musi- 
cal program. 

* * 

The Joint Technical Societies of Los 
Angeles meet every Thursday for Lunch- 
eon in the French Room of the Garden 
Cafe on the eighth floor of the Broad- 
way Department Store. Each member 
society in turn provides a program, and 
all engineers are invited to attend these 
luncheon meetings from 12:15 to 1:30 
o'clock. 

On Thursday, May 27th, the annual 
meeting was held at the regular hour. 
At this time, Frank H. Olmsted was in- 
staled as chairman of the Joint Tech- 
nieal Societies for the next twelve 
months. Mr. W. C. Hogoboom will be 
the secretary for the coming year. 

ж ж ж 

Los Angeles Chapter has received 
from time to time requests from various 
technical publications for news items 
pertaining to chapter activities: Western 
Construction News is one; The Architect 
and Engincer, also of San Francisco, 
another; the ОП Bulletin, Los Angeles, 
and others. Mr. Hogoboom has in the 
past been handling this important part 
of the work in a very capable manner. 
Members are requested to forward to 
the secretary copy for use of the pub- 
licity committee. 

* ж ж 

The report of the committee on San 
Gahriel River Dam Sites is now off the 
press and the committee has furnished 


the secretary with the text of letters to 
be sent to the various civic bodies, which 
will accompany the distribution of some 
five thousand copies. Individual letters 
are to be written to each member of the 
City Council and Board of Supervisors. 

It is proposed to present, during the 
year, reports on other matters of pub- 
lie interest. 

* * * 

It has been suggested that a com- 
mittee be formed in view of the prob- 
able benefit to be derived from simpli- 
fied practice and standardization, and in 
view of co-operation already promised by 
certain local interests in establishing 
definite concrete specifications for this 
district. It was ordered by the board of 
directors that the local chapter of the 
А. А. E. call a conference of representa- 
tives from all technieal organizations, 
city and county construction or engincer- 
ing officials, and other interested parties, 
at as early a date as the president may 
deem desirable. 

The personnel of the committee will 
be made up from city and county engi- 
neers of Southern California, represen- 
tatives from the State Highway Com- 
mission, Portland Cement Associatian, 
Rock Products Association, Associated 
General Contractors, equipment dealers, 
Municipal Engineers Association, and 
others. This matter will be discussed at 
the next meeting. 

Unique Plan To Help Home Builders 

Not long ago Liberty ran an article 
entitled, “And So We Built a House.” 
]t was written by Caroline S. Krum, who 
detailed her experiences in putting up a 
small cottage near Chicago. 

Liberty did not know what it was let- 
ting itself in for, because the office mail 
suddenly took a decided jump—it seemed 
as though almost everybody in the coun- 
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try either wanted to tell the Krums 
where they had made а mistake in this, 
that or the other particular; or else the 
letters were from people who wanted to 
find out from the Krums how they did 
this, that or the other thing. 

About the time the last letter was re- 
eeived, the thought oceurred to the edi- 
tor of Liberty that probably a more am- 
bitious home building and furnishing 
program might carry on and capatalize 
this evident interest. 

Word was sent out to Liberty corre- 
spondents in every part of the country, 
“Find a family that is starting now to 
build a house." Hundreds of reports 
were sent in, and from among these, four 
houses were chosen: 

I. The home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
G. Jefferson at Bronxville, New York, 
designed to eost $20,000. 

2. Å cottage, being planned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles L. Ward in Kansas 
City, to cost approximately $7,000. 

З. Å seven-room briek and shingle 
house planned by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
S. Davis of Milwaukee, to cost about 
$12,500. 

4. Å seven-room brick house for Mr. 
and Mrs. George M. Visk, Spokane. This 
house is to eost about $10,000. 

To insure the fullest co-operation on 
the part of the home owner, Liberty will 
pay each of them $1,000. In return each 
agrees to exhibit his home, to permit 
the taking of all needed photographs, to 
answer any questions that may be asked 
by visitors, and to refer to Liberty all 
letters that may be received as a result 
of the series of articles running in the 
magazine. 

Each Liberty correspondent is paid 
$1,000 for his work in reporting all the 
details of the progress of the house. 


Each of the Liberty homes has а га- 
rage for the family car—and it is sig- 
nificant that every home considered had 
included а garage. The publishers of 
Liberty conelude that ownership of an 
automobile is not only an indication of 
financial success, but is very often the 
first step towards getting out and hunt- 
ing a location for a home away from 
the congestion of the eity, out in the 
suburbs, even beyond the reach of rail 
transportation. 


How Saturday Паје Ilolidays Originated 

The impending wrecking or removel 
of the famous Vanderbilt mansion on 
Fifth avenue, New York, has given rise 
to many quaint stories dealing with its 
construetion. One of these related by 
John Donnelly, the architectural seulp- 
tor, attributes the week-end half holiday 
to the popularity of the boat races eon- 
dueted by an East River Club. Desiring 
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to attend the raees, Mr. Donnelly did 
not care to do so because all of his stone 
earvers were aecustomed to working the 
full six-day week. Finally, however, the 
race fever beeame dominate and he put 
the question of a Saturday half holiday 
to a vote. It was rejected by the car- 
vers by a poll of 10 to 1, but as Mr. 
Donnelly wanted to attend the races he 
arbitrarily deelared the vote carried. 
There was objection, of course, but, he 
explains, the earvers soon found many 
attractions in the holiday and at the end 
of the year voted unanimously to make 
it permanent. Today, Mr. Donnelly said, 
carvers would as soon change religion as 
to abandon their Saturday afternoons 
off.—Stone. 


Rivet Handbook 

The Union Iron Works, Los Angeles, 
has reeently published the Rivet Hand- 
book of 1926, which is the first publiea- 
tion to appear with complete tables for 
figuring loads in accordance with the 
new 18,000 pound per ineh allowable 
stress for steel eonstruetion. 

The Rivet Handbook eontains tables 
of safe loads for beams, channels and 
girders; safe loads uniformly distrib- 
uted for equal-legged angles; unequal 
legged angles and standard tees; values 
of angles; shearing and bearing values 
of rivets, maximum bending moments 
and web resistance of beams and chan- 
nels, as well as details of arehtype 
trusses and other features of value to 
the engineer and contractor. 

Requests of additional copies of the 
64-page Handbook have come from all 
sections of the nation, it was stated, and 
requests are being filled for a number 
of technical schools, including the engi- 
neering departments of the University 
of California at Berkeley, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Oil-O-Matic of California 

The Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation, Bloomington, Illinois, pro- 
ducers of automatic oil burners, an- 
nounces the opening of Oil-O-Matic of 
California at 135 New Montgomery 
street, San Francisco, with an Oakland 
braneh at 576 Grand avenue. 

An elaborate booklet entitled “Oil 
Heating—What it Means to the Archi- 
tect" is ready for distribution to every 
architect in San Francisco and the bay 
district. The booklet, which discusses 
in detail the eonvenient, easy and eco- 
nomieal heating of homes and соттег- 
cial structures, analyzes how oil heating 
affeets plans and construction costs, and 
dwells at length on the prineiples of oil 
burning and its relation to the architect. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by 
CHARLES PETER. WEEKS 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE OLD SOUTH. By 
Ernest Ray Denmark, with a foreword hy 
Lewis E. Cook, Jr. Published by The Southern 
Architect and Huilding News, Atlanta, Ga. 


This book is a well selected series of 
photographs of typical Colonial archi- 
tecture of Maryland and Virginia, old 
buildings of Charleston and the lesser 
known examples of the classic revival 
which are scattered through Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

The period covered is between 1640 
and 1850, 

Although some of the plates have ap- 
peared in other publications, there are 
very many charming examples of the 
architecture of the old South that have 
not appeared before, The dignified 
charm of this period of our architectural 
history is re-created in one's imagina- 
tion by this book. Let one who would 
leave the over-charged Spanish atmos- 
phere of today to re-create that of a 
dignified home of the past, inhale the 
sunshine, the scent of jasmine, the aris- 
tocratic air illustrated within its pages. 


ENGLISH ROOMS AND THEIR DECORATION 
АТ А GLANCE. By Charles H. Hayward. 
Price $2.00. Published Ну С. P. Potnam & 
Sons, 2 West 45th street, New York. 


The Norman Gothie Period. 

The Tudor Period. 

The Elizabethian Period. 

The Early Jaeobean Period. 

The Late Jacobean Period. 

The Inago Jones Period. 

The Wren Period. 

Early Georgian Period, 

Late Georgian Period. 
are all covered by text and illustrations. 

The story of this architectural devel- 
opment is charmingly told and the pen 
and ink drawings amply illustrate the 
text. 

Sketehes of rooms are given, followed 
by details. The work is exceedingly 
well handled and furnishes a concise 
text book for the student of English 
domestic architecture, 


PERSPECTIVE, AN ELEMENTARY TEXT 
NOOK. Ну Шеп}. J. Lubschez, Е. А. І. А. 
Price $2.00,  Puhlished ћу D. Van Nostrand 
Company, $ Warren street, New York. This 
is fhe fourth edilion of the book. completely 
revised. 


The former editions of this book have 
been widely used. When it first ap- 
penred it was weleomed by all those 
struggling to picture for the architec- 
tural clients what the working drawings 
would look like when built, as а life 
saver, or at least as å great time and 
disposition saver. This last edition is 
well worth having, even though you may 
own a copy of a former edition. 
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GOOD PRACTICE IN CONSTRUCTION. By 
Philip G. Knobloch (Part ID, 52 Plates. Pub- 
lished hy Pencil Points Press, Inc., 19 E. 21th 
street, New York City. Price 81.00 


Another valuable addition to Pencil 
Points library. Å book to meet the defi- 
nite needs of the great majority of men 
in the arehitectural field. Part two is 
in the nature of an extension to Part I 
by the same author. Details of a more 
or less special character are given in 
addition to details of a generally useful 
nature, 


An Innovation in Formwork 

Lindgren € Swinerton, Inc, general 
eontractors representing the owners of 
the 24-story Hunter-Dulin building, Sut- 
ter and Montgomery streets, San Fran- 
cisco, have sub-let the complete form- 
work for the reinforced concrete part of 
the building to the Steelform Contraet- 
ing Company. This company will com- 
plete the entire formwork above the 
basement floor by the use of metal 
forms. 

The colunins, girders, beams and floor 
slabs will be built up in adjustable 
metal forms. Not over 5 per cent of 
the lumber now necessary to perform 
this work will be used in this building, 
thus eliminating an enormous waste that 
exists under present methods. 

While heretofore metal has been used 
to a certain limited extent as a substi- 
tute for wood in forming for reinforced 
conerete, it has never been attempted 
anywhere on so large a scale as is con- 
templated in this San Francisco office 
building. For this reason the work will 
be watched with extreme interest by 
architects, engineers and contractors 
throughout the eountry. If the work is 
suceessful and the metal forms prove 
practical, the form item of fireproof 
buildings, which in itself amounts to 
considerable in every building of rein- 
foreed concrete construction, will be ma- 
terially effected, and a considerable sav- 
ing will be made in the eost of buildings. 

The Steelform Contracting Company 
in attempting this work has secured the 
full eo-operation of the owners, archi- 
tect, structural engineer and general 
contractor. The work will be carried 
on under the personal direction of Mr. 
C. B. Hopkins, president of the Steelform 
Contracting Company, who is å pioneer 
in the adaption of metal for use in form- 
work, having patented and developed 
metal forms for certain types of conerete 
construetion several years ago, and 
around which he has built up a substan- 
tial business on the Pacific Coast. 


In New Location 
Badt-Falk € Co., Los Angeles branch, 
are now located in their new offices and 
warehouse at 1423 5. Alameda street. 
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One-Eighth Inch Scale, Tracing Paper and 
Incomplete Plans* 


R. CHAIRMAN, members of the 
M American Institute of Architects 

and members of the Associated 
General Contractors, it is not my inten- 
tion to enter into any lengthy discus- 
sion on the subject of one-eighth inch 
scale, tracing paper and incomplete 
plans, but rather to call to your atten- 
tion some of the unfortunate conditions 
imposed upon the members of the con- 
tracting profession. 

But please do not interpret my talk as 
a counter attack upon the architects, 
inspired by your worthy President’s ad- 
dress before the National Associated 
General Contractor’s Convention at Port- 
land, for I seek only to do my small part 
to bring about better conditions for the 
contracting profession, and let me say 
that I feel no hesitancy in referring to 
contracting as a profession, for long be- 
fore the architectural profession existed, 
we had builders. In fact, I am informed 
by no less authority than W. T. Butler 
that the first building erected was the 
magnificent home of Adam and Eve, 
which was built without plans and with- 
out competitive bids. 

As time went on and buildings became 
more numerous, we find the planmaker, 
who later became known as the architeet. 
These planmakers, although their plans 
were very crude, sought earnestly to pro- 
duce a plan that would be of real help 
to the builder, instead of, as is so often 
the case at the present time, when an 
architect turns out a set of plans and 
specifications the apparent intent of 
which is to obseure from the contractor 
the true magnitude of the job and the 
vast amount of detail work. This brings 
us to some of the present-day evils under 
existing conditions. An architect pro- 
duces а meager set of plans with prac- 
tically no details and а very copious set 
of specifications, consisting of eighty-six 
pages, about one-third of which deal 
with the ornamental plastering and sev- 
eral other items which were never in- 
tended to be a part of this building, but 
were in some building designed by this 
same architect several ycars previous. 
Then there are the paragraphs which 
cxplicitly state that anything which the 
owner, the architect or any of their 
friends may desire or think would en- 
hance the heauty or utility of the struc- 
ture must be incorporated in the build- 
ing by the contractor at his own ex- 
pense, whether or not they were shown 
on the plans mentioned in the specifica- 


ns. 


"Extract 


'nttle, Washington. 


These plans are then given out to a 
group of eight contractors, who are gen- 
erously allowed four days, ineluding Sat- 
urday afternoon and Sunday, when they 
should be out playing golf and cultivat- 
ing the friendship of prospective builders 
and wealthy material dealers, in which 
to carefnlly take off all quantities, se- 
cure the necessary sub-bids and study 
the plans to interpret the architect's in- 
tended design. The plans are then re- 
turned and are let out to a second group, 
and so on until all of the architect's 
twenty-four *selected" bidders have been 
given a chance to figure. 

The bids are then received, opened and 
recorded, with their many alternates. If 
it is thought that by making a few 
minor changes and having the four or 
five low bidders refigure the price could 
be further reduced and the few dollars 
profit which might have been in the job, 
would be cut out, these low bidders are 
called in one at a time and given the 
impression that they are not quite low, 


. but by reducing their bid, have a good 


chance of getting the job. 

If, on the other hand, the low bidder 
is so low that they realize that he could 
not possibly reduce his price, he is hast- 
ily called in, congratulated, and allowed 
to sign a contract that will be the means 
of depriving his children of a college 
education. 

We believe that after а contractor has 
spent his time and money to prepare а 
bid, he is entitled to know as soon as 
possible whether or not he is low bidder, 
and if he is the low bidder he should not 
be subjected to further competition in 
order to secure the job. To secure this 
information and also to prevent the un- 
just further competition, the Associated 
General Contractors have adopted а sys- 
tem of opening duplicate bids on the day 
following the opening of bids by the ar- 
chitect or owner 


Many architects are of the opinion 
that an owner never gets a square deal 
from a contractor on extras. They some- 
times think this because a contractor 
does not allow as much for a deduction 
as he charges for a similar addition. The 
reason for this is because changes cost 
money; they upset the routine of the 
work. It very often costs a contractor 
money to make a change which involves 
tearing out a considerable quantity of 
material. For this reason it is injustice 
to ask the contractor to submit unit 
prices which may be used either in the 
case of an addition or a deduction. 


of a talk by A. M, Strandberg, contractor, at a joint meeting of Architects nnd Contractors 
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Then we have the case of the contrae- 
tor who tells a friend architect about a 
prospective job. The architect gets the 
job, and instead of trying to get the 
owner to give the job to this contractor, 
induees him to allow him to take bids 
from his twenty-four selected bidders, 
whieh precludes all possibility of this 
same contractor getting the job at a 
figure at which it is possible to make a 
profit Is it any wonder, then, that the 
next time this contractor hears of a job 
he is tempted to hire some young archi- 
tect or draughtsman to draw up a front 
and floor plan, and then give the owner 
a price for the building including the 
plans, and tell him that he is saving him 
the eost of an architect's fee? This leads 
to the so-called builder, who is neither 
arehitect nor contraetor, and who helps 
to bring ahout and support the small fee 
or one per cent architect. 

In elosing, let me say that I hope this 
meeting will help to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding of our mutual prob- 
lems and that we may do something to- 
wards elevating the construetion indus- 
try to the level on which it belongs. 


What Does the Architect Owe His 
Draughtsman? 
“What does the architect owe his 
draftsman?” 
(1) The architect owes the draftsman 


Office: 
25 Columhia Square, San Francisco 
Near Folsom St., Bet. 6th and 7th 
Telephone Market 5070 


a good sound healthy body, a well poised 
mind and an appreciation of the man- 
ners, customs, and the ordinary cour- 
tesies of life. 

(2) A broadminded view of religion 
that eliminates all prejudices but not so 
broad that his views of the subject are 
spread into mere empty forms. 

(3) A good appreciation of the artis- 
tic—not so modern that it tends toward 
the cubist but conservative enough to 
be both modern, and at the same time 
practical. 

(4) He owes him an eight hour day 
with every Sunday and legal holiday off, 
also Saturday afternoons off and at least 
two weeks holiday with full pay every 
summer. Also no overtime work with- 
out adequate compensation. Time is 
money and it is as wrong to take a 
man’s time without pay as it is to steal 
money. 


(5) These general statements of 
course apply to both employer and em- 
ployee. 

“What does the draftsman owe to the 
architect?” 

(6) He should have a good knowledge 
of English so that the firm is not 
ashamed of the letter he writes. This 
applies alike to architect and draftsman. 

(7) The draftsman should be re- 
spectful towards his employer. Courteous 
but not too familiar nor like Uriah Heep. 
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(8) He should make it å point to be 
punctual unless unavoidably delayed by 
accident, sickness or inclement weather. 
He should not be too fussy about being 
kept five, ten or fifteen minutes over- 
time in the evening but should be willing 
to make up the time he came late in the 
morning, but he should not work over 
time as а regular thing unless he re- 
ceives adequate compensation, as time is 
worth money and he should value his 
time more than money as he will only 
pass this way but once and cannot get 
the time back again however much 
money he might accumulate to leave be- 
hind him for somebody else to spend. 

(9) He should be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with his work and if he is not 
familiar with certain phases of it should 
study to acquaint himself with the par- 
ticulars in his own time under some com- 
petent teacher in some evening school 
or in the extension department of some 
recognized college. 

(10) He should be industrious, patient, 
frugal, thrifty and truthful, economical 
and sympathetie, neat and tidy in his 


dress, up to date but not showy. 
RUDOLPH P. SMITH in Pencil Points, 


Oakland School Program 


The Oakland board of education an- 
nounces that bids will be called before 
the end of this year on seven school 
structures, while bids on three struc- 
tures will he asked next month, making 
a total of ten buildings that will be 
ready for bids in the near future at a 
total cost of $982,000. 

Bids will be ealled shortly on the $125,- 
000 one-story, ll-elassroom, brick an- 
nex to the McChesney school, according 
to plans by Williams and Wastell, archi- 
tects, American Bank building; the steel 
and concrete Home Economics building 
for the Prescott school, costing $65,000, 
Howard Schroder, architect, 357 12th 
street, and steel and concrete, $138,000 
shop and gymnasium for the University 
high school according to plans prepared 
by the architectural department of the 
board. 

Plans for the following school build- 
ings will be submitted for figures before 
the first of next year: 

One story gymnasium for the Tech- 
nical high sehool, cost $77,000, archi- 
tect not selected. 

One-story, six-room addition 
Stonehurst school, cost $57,000, 
tect not selected. 

One-story, six-room addition to the 
McChesney school, eost $50,000, archi- 
tect not selected. 

One-story, ecight-room addition to 
Fruitvale school, cost $75,000, architect 
not selected. 

One-story, 


to the 
archi- 


steel and concrete audi- 
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torium to Franklin school, cost $35,000, 
plans by architectural department of 
school board. 

One-story, 20-room, steel and concrete 
addition to Elmhurst school, cost $220,- 
000, J. J. Donovan, architect, Tapscott 
building. 

One-story, 14-room, fireproof school at 
Sequoya school site, cost $140,000, E. 
T. Foulkes, architect, 357 12th street. 

University of Nevada Library 

Plans have been completed by Archi- 
tect Robert D. Farquhar, of Los Angeles, 
for a brick and stone library at Reno, 
Nevada, for the University of Nevada. 
Contract for the general construction 
has been awarded to Chas. Stockholm 
& Son, of San Francisco, for approxi- 
mately $160,000. 
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